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Africa rising 

'As a black man; the 
Slave House makes : 

: Hodarfs flesh crawl , 
He hears voices crying out 
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Room ef Desire 

'Images allegedly - 
rqflectfcgmy secret wishes 
were flashed on to 
a screen for all to see* 
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A Free Man 

7/ was beauty I wanted, 
not time and all that - 
beauty and pure pleasure 
before it got loo late' 

Page V 


Jancis Robinson 

'So. there you have it. 
The 1993 red bordeaux 
may not he much fun 
to drink - but it is useful 

— Page XII — 


merger called off 


By Jim KeQy in London 

Hie Jiflbn global merger of 
KPMG and Ernst & Young was 
abandoned yesterday, abruptly 
ending plans to build the world's 
biggest accountancy firm. 

The sudden collapse of the . 
deal, which would have created & ' 
firm dominating the' sector on 
both sides of the Atlantic, leaves 
the rival merger - plan of Price 
Waterhouse and Coopers & 
Lybrand a dear fro nta tUraer to 
win regulatory approval, 

Colin Shannon, prospective 
head of KPMG-E&Y, said that the 
deal bad run ihto Increasing reg- 
ulatory concerns in the US, Euro- 
pean Union, Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland and Japan. ' . 

“The dislocation and the costs 
meant we had to look at tt again. 


Regulatory fears halt KPMG-E&Y plan 


It' was better it call it off now 
rather than struggle on and then 
get a 'no* from regulators, ” he 
Said. ’ • 

He dented-taw merger had sim- 
ply been a “sjiofler'Vto stop Price 
Waterhouse.. - And-.- Coopers •> & 
Lybrand getting' -regulatory 
approval for ifaefe *t5bu merg&\ 
“There werejjfcfoa all the jbig 
regulatore were-tt«$ing tocher 
slowing thiri^doWxl andron- 
verging in pwgjfiiqtimi for block- 
ing it," said one' 'Senior KPMG 
partner. However; it is under- 
stood thai E&Y way have prec&i- 
tated the coUpse of die merger. 
A meeting -this weds in Grand 
Cayman discuased clashes 


between- the cultures of the two 
Arms awd Increasing resistance 
from clients. 

; It is also understood there were 
growing worries about how long 
it would take to merge the two . 
firms and. begin to reap the 
rewards of combining capital to 
invest in serving global clients. 

The decision will be seen as 
significantly increasing - the 
chances the Price Waterhouse- 
CoQpers & Lybrand merger will 
Obtain regulatory approval. 

Competition regulators in 
Brussels and Washington had 
been looking at the metgers' in 
parallel and there were doubts 
they Would allow the so-caHed 


Big Six accountancy firms to 
become the Big Four. 

The PW-Coopers merg e r is seen 
as posing fewer problems for reg- 
ulators in terms of possible domi- 
nation of markets such as audit 
and tax advice within the EU. 

Ian Brin die, for PW, said: “This 
removes a patent nonsense from 
the scene. It was a distraction 
and a spoiler compared to the 
perfectly sensible proposal that 
we have put forward. A little bit 
of calmness can return." 

However, the PW-Coopers 
merger Is still likely to face 
detailed scrutiny over its impact 
on prices, audit independence, 
and choice within some markets 


such as the audit or the UK FTSE 
100 companies. 

The collapse may prompt new 
partnerships among the four non- 
merging Big Six firms. But 
KPMG and E&Y said they were 
not interested in a new partner. 
Mr Shannan said KPMG would 
investigate other ways of raising 
capital for investment in serving 
global companies: “1 will have to 
tackle the capital markets - pos- 
sibly through a flotation of loan 
stock.” 

The merger was announced in 
October, two weeks after the PW 
and Coopers plans. Regulatory 
interest outside the EU and US 
will be seen as a new develop- 
ment 

Realm of the unreal. Page 23 
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When life is 
hard this card 
makes it verse 


promises vote on 
republican issue 

Referendum is set for 1999 


By Gwen Robinson in Cnten 

Australia's monarchist ' prime 
minister yesterday premised au 
referendum next year an whether 
the country Should becomes 
republic. , ; 

The country’s constitutional 
convention had voted & to 52 in 
favour Of becoming a republic, 
with a abstentions, prompting 
enthusiastic applause and Cheers 
from delegates and observers, ; 

John Howard, the prime minis- 
ter, a .delegate to the convention, 
said his government would hon- 
our its promise to put the results 
to a national referendum by fife 
end of 1999- Under the country's 
electoral laws, the referendum 
Would be compulsory and bidd- 
ing. 

Mr Howard said that given the. 


majority vote; in -favour of a 
republic and a 'president elected 
by pafli*ment,~it would toe ‘a 
trav est y na canimoUseitge terms 
off Australian" democracy” if the 
results 'wo not ptft t$ ihe Ana- 
- maliaa people- ■■ L - 
Austria 

shoisid do so 6y ao6£- the oente- 
nary. Of the country’s federation, 
allowing AnStrahmuTto celebrate 
'wffilfetf argttini ^ issue. 

.The prime- minister, a declared 
• monardilsti earned .praise froth 
political analyats for his leader* 
-ship. . •• 

Critics, however, noted that Mr 
Howard clearly maintained his 
support for the exfiting system of 
a", constitutional monarchy 
throughout the . convention - 
-despite his earlier admisafon that 



Repttblicans-at the constitutional convention congratulate each other over yesterday's result 


Australia's system of sharing its a republic. Delegates decided by a 
legal head of state with other narrow majority that the presi- 


natlons was “no longer appropri- 
ate*. 

• They warned that no referen- 
dum vote in Australian history 


dent should be appointed by par- 
liament. 

The consensus, however, was 
bard won and followed days and 


had gone against the views of the nights of acrimonious debate, not 


prime minister. 


just between republicans and 


The convention also voted yes- monarchists, 
terdfiy cm the preferred model for * The republican movement Is 


deeply divided over what the new 
republic should look like. 

In the run-up to a referendum, 
the most contentious Issue will 
be whether the president of a 
new republic should be elected 
directly by popular vote or by 
parliament. 

Monarchy snubbed, Page 3 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

Happy Valentine’s Day. 
Alternatively, if you’ve just been 
downsized, your children are on 
drugs and your wife's run off 
with the man next door, don’t 
worry - Hallmark has a card for 
you, too. 

In tbe US these days, there is 
almost no occasion so ghastly or 
distressing in which Hallmark 
Cards, the world’s biggest greet- 
ings card company, is canght 
short of the appropriate senti- 
ment. 

A terminal illness in tbe 
family? Dog just died? Daughter 
joined a religious cult? Cheer 
up: a Hallmark card is on its 
way. 

In April, Hallmark plans to 
plug one of tbe few remaining 
gaps in its “difficult life situa- 
tion” range by launching a 
suicide card to comfort the 
friends or relatives of people 
who have taken their own lives. 

The message reads: “ When 
someone ice love flees from life, it 
is so hard to understand. It is 
impossible to know just how much 
suffering there must have been. 

“But our compassionate Creator 
sees clearly into what is beyond 
our understanding, and has 
already welcomed your loved one 
home." 

Other cards address the grim 
realities of Alzheimer’s disease, 
Aids and divorce. And just in 
case, some of them are available 
in Braille. 

Hallmark, founded by Joyce C. 
Hall in 1910, is a private com- 
pany based in Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri. Its cards sell in 100 coun- 
tries, and the heart-warming 
verses inside them have estab- 
lished a global benchmark for 
mawkish sentimentality. 

In the US, however, all the 
most obvious occasions for 
card-giving have been milked. 


and Hallmark is seeking new 
opportunities for growth: hence, 
the company’s decision to extend 
its brand into tbe misery 
industry. 

Hallmark says its cards help 
people find the right words in 
difficult situations. According to 
a company poll. 52 per cent of 
respondents said they would 
rather share their feelings in a 
card or note than face-to-face or 
by telephone. 

Steve Beilis, a general man- 
ager, says the sentiments 
expressed in Hallmark cards can 
have a therapeutic value, contri- 
buting to a “healing environ- 
ment” for people in need of com- 
fort 

“They’re like Utile care pack- 
ages of words.” he says. 

One card offering comfort to 
someone who has lost their job 
shows a box marked “Life”, with 
the “This way op” sticker obvi- 
ously upside down. “If only it 
came with a manual." the card 
says. 

Another, offering sympathy for 
the loss of a pet starts: 

“They will not go quietly, the 
pets who’ve shared our Hues. 

In subtle ways they lei us know 
their spirit still survives. “ 

One of tbe oddest cords, 
intended for someone who has 
suffered the sudden death of a 
loved one, purports to have been 
sent by the deceased. “I’m with 
the Lord in Heaven now - you 
knew that’s where I’d be," the 
writer says, before moving on to 
the conclusion: 

"It’s hard at the beginning, but 
I know you'll make it through. 

/ hope it helps to know that FU 
be waiting here for you. “ 

Tbe card retails for $2.25. 
bat It is not dear where in 
heaven the deceased can expect 
to buy it: nor indeed, whether 
the United States Postal 
Service's facilities extend to the 
afterlife. 


firm on Iraq 


President Bill Chnton yesterday brushed aside Russian objections; to : 
a possible military strike. against Iraq, Insisting that he bad “bent. . 
over back wa rds for months” to achieve & diplomatic solution, and ■- 
one was still possible if the Iraq} side gave way. Page 3 . ' 

German guild nfl— reach cyb irspa ca . 

In 12th century Germany, M sister craftsmen sang a little and formed 
powerful trade guilds which still regulate much of the economy. Yes- 
terday a new category of “information teehnfdan” was Included In A 
revised list oTM professions - from bell-founder to car techfiinl&n - 
which fell under strict roles governing the training of Germany’s 

craftworkers. Page 2 

Sanore balk at Pannma C«tal charge _ , • : 

Yachtsmen have had tbe wind taken out of their saris by the Panama 
rjirmi Commission's plans to charge a minimum $2,500 transit fee for 
email vessels instead of a tonnage-based toll. The plan - representing 
an average six-fold rise - could persuade many sailors to shun the 

tanal and head farCape Horn instead. Page 8 

Conv e r si o n law lifts Jews 

Israel’s Orthodox Chief Rabbinate refused to comprttniSe on Convar- 
slons to Judaism, turnli^ down proposals by financeminlsterYaii- 
kovNeeman which would have given partial recognition to the 
Reform and Conservative Jewish movements. The Rabbis^ decision 
could drive a wedge between Israel and the diaspora mmdrepen 6Mr 
slons among the different strands Of Judaism mlsraeL Page 4- . 


Business 


IMF warns Indonesia 

The International Monetary Fund warned Indonesia that 
implementing a rigid currency regime now could further undermine 
confidence in its battered economy. IMF managing director Michel 
Camdessus said Jakarta should make economic reforms before estab- 
lishing a currency board to fix the value of the rupiah, which shed 
nearly 22 percent against the US dollar yesterday before recovering 
to Rp8,000- Page M 

PPM Imm h nnsstms nt bankers to Morrill 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell's joint heads of investment banking in 
France are moving to Merrill Lynch. Francois Chenard and Marc 
p£nd$rad will take the same roles for the US investment bank - a 
dgn of fell-out from Deutsche Bank's restructuring plan. Page 23 ■ 


BOND FUNDS 



Why Bonds? 
Why Now? 


jlrf poind to tear up Spanish deal 

^British Telecommunications plans to tell TelefOnica that it intends to 
• compete head-on m Spain with the country's dominant telephone 
operator. The move unilaterally ends plans for Telefonica and BT to 
cooperate in Concert, the UK company’s global supercarrier. Page 23 

■oropean stocks males m o do s t gains 

— — The FTSE Eurotop 300 share index fin- 
- - '■ ished the week on a firm note, 4.6 points 
higher at 1.079.7. Most of the main Euro- 
jfia fc pean stock exchanges had a positive day, 

with gains in Zurich, Frankfurt, Paris, 
Madrid and Amsterdam, where Philips and 
a afc ii' ^ its entertainments offshoot PolyGram 

enjoyed a strong session. Milan stocks 
mwpdu eased as Italian banks traded lower. 

Page 21; International investor, Page 22 


In our view the currant economic environment is For US Dollar investors, we would highlight the 
supportive of Investment In bonds. This view is Guinnesa Flight US Dollar Bond Fund, which 
based on our belief that: offers exposure to high quality US Dollar 

denominated bonds. The Fund has an excellent 
• Inflation Is going to be lower in 1998/99 than and consistent frock raconi. 
earlier consensus forecasts. Lower inflation 
usually leads to lower bond yields and 
consequently higher bond prices. 




• Government borrowing is still declining. Less 
supply wttf help to support higher bond prices. 

• Demand for high grade bonds is on the 
Increase from equity Investors looking to 
diversify their holdings and Asian investors 
seeking a safe haven in the main bond markets. 


Gtiinnc?*T; Flight US Dollar flofiti Fund 
since Ijuncti p*rforrn;mc* [ 1 . 2 . 05-2-2. ?U1 
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Kohl asks Bundesbank for Emu view 


By Andrew Fisher 
in Frankfurt 


Helmut Kohl, the German 
chancellor, has asked the 
Bundesbank to produce a 
report on countries' progress 
towards economic conver- 
gence ahead of European 
monetary union. Mr Kohl's 
commitment to Emu is one 
of the main driving forces 
behind the launch of the 
euro, the planned European 
single currency. 

He requested, in a letter to 
Hans Tietmeyer. Bundes- 
bank president, that the 


report be ready for a special 
cabinet meeting on March 
27. It would therefore be con- 
sidered with the reports to 
be presented by the Euro- 
pean Commission and the 
European Monetary Institute 
fEmi) - forerunner of the 
planned European central 
hank - two days previously. 

Mr Tietmeyer has been 
invited to the cabinet meet- 
ing. Although the finance 
ministry earlier indicated 
the Bundesbank would be 
asked for a special report, its 
timing was unclear. 

The fact that it will be 


presented before the Euro- 
pean Union's decision on 
Emu membership in May 
means the central bank's 
strict views on the need for 
member countries to meet 
and stick to the criteria is 
the Maastricht treaty will 
have to be considered by the 
Bonn government. 

But economists said the 
Bundesbank was likely to be 
circumspect in assessing 
countries' progress towards 
meeting the budget, debt 
and other criteria. Its report 
would probably not make 
specific recommendations 


but would indicate its main 
concerns. The Bundesbank's 
report, which will be passed 
to parliament with the gov- 
ernment's own opinion and 
the Emi and Commission 
studies, could thus assume 
more importance in the Ger- 
man debate over Emu than 
those of the Emi or the Com- 
mission. they said. 

While the Bundesbank 
officially supports Emu, 
some of its leading members 
are sceptical about whether 
potential members, includ- 
ing Germany, are prepared 
well enough economically 


for the single currency. A 
majority of public opinion Is 
against Emu and leading 
economists have .called for 
postponement 
Bundesbank directors, 
including Mr Tietmeyer, 
have also expressed concern 
about the political wrangling 
over the first president of 
the European central bank. 
Germany supports Wim 
Duisenberg, head of the Emi, 
while France is bolding out 
for Jean-Claude Trichet gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. 
• Germany's economic 
recovery slowed down at the 


end . of 1997. with gross 
domestic product growing 
only., slightly in the 
fourth quarter after sharp 
rates of increase in the 
previous, two quarters, 
the economics ministry 
said 

Manufacturing output 
grew more slowly in the 
final quarter and 'the order 
inflow ffell slightly. New for- 
eign orders, up steeply in the 
first nine months, eased in 
the fourth quarter. 

In the third quarter, GDP 
rose 2.4 per coat over the 
previous year. 


Close 
race in 
Cyprus 


election 


By Andreas Hadji papas 
in Nicosia 


The Cypriot presidential 
election goes into its final 
round tomorrow, with the 
outcome wide open In the 
run-off between Glafkos 
Clerides, seeking a second 
term, and his challenger. 
George lacovou. 

Fledges of support from 
four of the five minor candi- 
dates, who were eliminated 
in the first round last week, 
had created “momentum” in 
President Clerides' favour, 
his campaign spokesman 
said. Among those endorsing 
Mr Clerides are George Vas- 
siliou, a former president, 
Alexis Galanos, a former 
parliament speaker and 
Nicos Rolandis, a former for- 
eign minister - 

But the rank and file of 
these smaller parties, which 
polled a total of 8 per cent in 
the February 8 first round, 
would not follow their lead- 
ers, the lacovou camp count- 
ered. 

Far more attention has 
focused on the socialist Edek 
party, whose candidate, Vas- 
80S Lyssarides, finished 
third last Sunday with an 
impressive 10.6 per cent of 
the vote. This bad appeared 
to make Edek the main 
power broker In the run-off. 
Mr Lyssarides set out 
demands for national con- 
sensus among Greek Cypri- 
ots in their dispute with 
Turkish Cypriots in the 
north of the island and for 
higher social spending - 
conditions that Mr Clerides 
and Mr lacovou rushed to 
endorse. 

This put Edek in a quan- 
dary and early yesterday 
Edek's central committee 
announced it could not agree 
on any endorsement and 
advised its members to fol- 
low their conscience. 

In an astute move, Presi- 
dent Clerides announced 
that, if re-elected, he would 
ask Mr Vassiliou to head the 
Cyprus negotiating team at 
the forthcoming accession 
talks with the European 
Union. Mr Vassiliou, a mil- 
lionaire economist, urged 
that the Cyprus economy be 
streamlined in preparation 
for EU membership. 

Mr Vassiliou also said he 
was impressed by President 
Clerides' commitment to 
pursue United Nations spon- 
sored talks with the Turkish 
Cypriots for a Cyprus settle- 
ment "We must not waste 
tune,” he added. 

Communist Akel, which 
controls about one third of 
the electorate and is the 
main backer of Mr lacovou. 
strongly criticised Mr Vassi- 
liou and called on members 
of his party, the United Dem- 
ocrats. to defy his decision to 
back Mr Clerides. “Akel 
people are particularly indig- 
nant.” a spokesman said, 
because they were the ones 
who had got Mr Vassiliou 
elected in 1968. 
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Military chief 
charged with 
murder that 
shocked Russia 


Colonel accused three years 
after bomb killed reporter 
investigating army corruption 


By John ThomhiB 
in Moscow 


Dmitry Kholodov, a daring, 
27-year-old investigative 
reporter, thought he was on 
to something big when he 
hurriedly returned to his 
office on October 17, 1994 
and opened a briefcase he 
had just recovered from the 
luggage room at Kazan sta- 
tion. 

A contact had told him the 
briefcase contained impor- 
tant documents relating to 
his investigations into cor- 
ruption in the Russian army. 
Instead, it contained a bomb. 

The explosion ripped 
through the offices of the 
Moskovsky Komsomolets 
newspaper, killing Mr Kholo- 
dov and sparking mass out- 
rage at the criminalisation of 
Russian life. Thousands of 
mourners turned out three 


days later to pay their 
respects to Mr Kholodov and 
protest at his “political mur- 
der”. Mr Kholodov was due 
to testify to Russia's parlia- 
ment a few days later to 
report on his investigations. 

For a tantalising moment 
tt seemed as if the wave of 
public disgust might force 
Russian politicians into wag- 
ing war on the “mafia” - 
just as their Italian counter- 
parts had been compelled to 
respond to the assassination 
of prominent anti-mafia 
magistrates a few years 
before. 

But the moment passed, 
further murders followed, 
and the criminal investiga- 
tion appeared to get lost in 
cold leads and red tape. “Of 
course his murderer trill 
never be found.” said Pavel 
Grachev, the then defence 
minister, who had been one 



Mourners at Kholodov’s graveside. His assassination prompted a wave of public disgust at 
Russia's Mafia and cynicism that his killers would ever be found . 


of the principal targets of 
Moskovsky Komsomolets* 
investigations. 

However, more than three 
years later, Yuri Skuratov, 
Russia's dogged prosecutor 
general, believes he has 
finally nailed his maw and 
has just charged Pavel 
Popovskikh, a former senior 
military officer, with Mr 
Kholodov’s murder. 

If convicted. Mr Popov- 
skikh’s arrest would appear 
to confirm Mr Kholodov's 
contention that criminal ele- 
ments reached into the very 
heart of the defence estab- 


lishment. The 51 -year-old 
colonel formerly headed the 
intelligence division of Rus- 
sia's elite paratroerp units. 
Local newspapers are report- 
ing that further arrests may 
follow within days. 

The arrest appears to be a 
rare and welcome victory for 
Russia's law enforcement 
authorities. Even Pavel 
Gusev, the editor of the 
newspaper where Mr Kholo- 
dov worked, who has previ- 
ously been highly critical of 
the criminal Investigation, 
has praised Mr Skuratov’s 
efforts. 


“I am folly satisfied with 
the work of the Investigating 
team,” Mr Gusev said yester- 
day. 

Bat Mr Skuratov has first 
to secure a conviction and 
his team's agg r e ssive meth- 
ods have beat questioned by 
journalists who . have been 
following the case. 

“Of course, it would- be 
great if they have caught 
Kholodov’s killer,” said one 
journalist. “But it would not 
be so pleasant if - as some 
reports have said - the 
investigators have put a lot 
of pressure on his family.” 


German medieval rules 


enter the computer age 


By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 


In 12th century Germany, 
Meister craftsmen sang a 
little and formed powerful 
trade guilds which still regu- 
late much of the economy. 
Yesterday - to the alarm of 
the computer and informa- 
tion industry - they entered 
the cyberspace age continu- 
ing to call the tune. 

A new category of “infor- 
mation technician” was 
included by parliamentar- 
ians In a revised list of 94 
professions - from bell- 
founder to car technician - 
which fall under strict rules 
governing the training of 
Germany's craft workers. 
School dropouts wanting to 
start a computer hardware 
repair or servicing business 
will normally require three 
years apprenticeship plus a 
further three years' on-the- 
job experience. 

Only those with “master- 
craftman status” will be able 
to set up their own company 
or take over a business. 

“Tbe German mentality is 
always to regulate every- 
thing," said Werner Senger. 
managing director of the fed- 
eral information and com- 
munication systems associa- 
tion. “You can say with 
complete justification that 
Bill Gates' career would 


have collapsed under the 
German Handuxrksordnung " 
(craftwork rules!. 

The association fears tbe 
legislation, which is expec- 
ted to come Into effect from 
April, will send damaging 
signals about Germany’s 
embrace of information tech- 
nology. It may also run 
counter to the government's 
attempts at encouraging 
information technolog}’, par- 
ticularly use of the internet, 
where Germany is widely 
regarded as lagging behind 
other countries. 

President Roman Herzog 
spoke this week in his native 
Bavaria in praise of updating 
traditions in a “symbiosis of 
Lederhase and laptop”. 
Adapting an apprenticeship 
system dating from the mid- 
dle ages, however, runs the 
risk of stifling a fast moving 
industry. “Information tech- 
nology companies are very 
mobile. They can easily go to 
Luxembourg or the Nether- 
lands.” said Mr Senger. It 
could also encourage Ger- 
many’s already vibrant unof- 
ficial labour market 

But the German confedera- 
tion of skilled crafts - the 
umbrella organisation for 
professional guilds - yester- 
day launched a stiff defence 
of the craftworkers' system. 
It provided important train- 


ing for young people and 
guaranteed standards- of 
workmanship. Ttie system 
was Germany's alternative 
to US product liability rules. 

Moreover, the arrange- 
ments approved yesterday 
would not extend the scope 
of existing rules, the confed- 
eration insisted. The profes- 
sions of “office information 
electrician” and ‘'radio and 
television technicians” were 
being combined to form the 
new category. Entrepreneur- 
ship could flourish under the 
system, “if obstacles such as 
high taxes, charges and 
bureaucratic regulations 
were dismantled". 

The Bonn economics min- 
istry - where officials sus- 
pect the real aim of many in 
the industry is to see the 
apprenticeship system dis- 
mantled - also insisted that 
the revised legislation would 
not lead to a widening of its 
scope. Software businesses 
are excluded, for instance, 
helping any budding Bill 
Gates. The battle now will 
be over the definition of pro- 
fessional “information tech- 
nician”. That could be hard 
when upgrading systems is 
easy and malfunctioning 
equipment is often simply 
replaced with new. There is 
good chance the issue will 
have to be resolved in court 


Greek farmers 


block 





By Kerin Hope to Athens 


Militant farmers yesterday 
blocked Greece's main north- 
south highway with tractors 
In protest against the Social- 
ist government's refusal to 
make concessions in a long- 
running dispute over agri- 
cultural subsidies. 

Farmers' associations in 
Thessaly, the cotton-growing 
region in northern Greece 
which has become the centre 
of the protests, threatened to 
keep up the blockade for the 
next four weeks. In Thrace, 
tobacco growers besieged 
local government offices, 
warning they would block 
border crossings with Tur- 
key and Bulgaria. 

The protests add to the 
problems of Costas Simitis, 
the prime minister, who 
already has to contend with 
strikes by transport unions 
and a work-to-rule at Olym- 
pic Airways, tbe state car- 
rier. over a controversial law 
restricting uni on rights. 

Trucks and local traffic 
yesterday were diverted 
along farm roads for several 
kilometres to avoid the 
blockade. More than 2,000 
tractors have lined the high- 


way for the past week while 
farmers discussed their 
demands with party and gov- 
ernment officials .- 

A similar stx-week block-, 
ade by farmers in 1996 
caused a sharp decline in 
manufacturing output and 
exports. Most Greek indus- 
trial capacity is close to the 
Athens -Thessaloniki high-, 
way and raw materials and 
exports are carried by road. 

Greek farmers have suf-“ 
fered a steady decline, In 
incomes because of lower EU 
support prices for cotton and 
tobacco. An exceptional har- 
vest has driven down prices 
for olive oil by 40 per cent 

Floods in north-east 
Greece have caused more 
than Drtbn ($i4m) damage 
to crops and. irrigation net 
works. 

Stefanos Tzoumakas, agri- 
culture minister, said the 
government would consider 
lowering taxes on fuel for 
agricultural; use, but ruled 
out subsidies for formers. 

- The Socialists recently 
wrote off DrtQObn. of farmers’ 
debts to Agricultural .Bank 
of Greece but the bank no 
longer subsidises fertiliser 
and other inputs. 


Red rose ousts the hammer and sickle as symbol of former communist party 


New-style left comes into flower in If aly 


By James Blitz in Florence 


Italy's former communists 
yesterday took an historic 
step on their long march 
towards the centre ground of 
politics when they removed 
the hammer and sickle from 
their party's flag. 

After nearly half a century 
in which the logo symbolised 
the fear of the Pentagon's 
generals that Italy might one 
day fall under Soviet domi- 
nation, the once proud sym- 
bol of the Italian Communist 
part}’ - the PCI - has been 
buried by the banks of the 
river Amo. 

At a convention in Flor- 
ence that seeks to change 
the shape of Italian politics, 
the Party of the Democratic 
Left fPDS) - the main heirs 
of the now defunct PCI - has 
finally, if a little belatedly, 
conceded that the old sym- 
bol of Soviet communism 
has lost Us relevance In the 



Massimo D'Alema: reminder 
of monumentalist past 


modem world. 

It has called the conven- 
tion - called the Estates 
General of the Left - to link 
up with a motley group or 
small parties and create a 
new movement. The new 
group - called Democrats of 
the Left - has chosen a flag 


dominated by the red rose of 
the European socialist move- 
ment, and the “oak" - sym- 
bol of the Olive Tree coali- 
tion that has been in power 
now for nearly two years 
and of which this centre-left 
alliance is the main constitu- 
ent. 

The merger is the second 
transformation of the once 
mighty Italian communist 
movement in seven years. In 
1991. following the collapse 
of Soviet communism, the 
PCI was dissolved, giving 
birth to the moderate PDS 
and the small and irascible 
group of Reconstructed Com- 
munists who are the bane of 
the current government 

Indeed, for afOcionados of 
Italian politics, this gather- 
ing of some 2,000 delegates is 
even more historic than 
that It marks the first time 
that the former communists 
have joined forces with other 
left wing groups in Italy 


since a split In Livorno in 
1921 - an event that ended 
with pistols drawn. 

Seventy years on, the com- 
ing together is a more sober 
affair. 

The big red banners are 
gone. The playing of revolu- 
tionary anthems has been 
replaced by Sting and Peter 
Gabriel. Only Thursday 
night's keynote speech by 
the PDS leader, Massimo 
D'Alema - one hour and 45 
minutes with barely a sprin- 
kling of wry humour - was a 
reminder of his party's mon- 
umentalist past 

But this is Italy. And it 
therefore comes as no. sur- 
prise that - behind the 
scenes - the birth of this 
new political force is accom- 
panied by screams of pain 
from some of its parents. 

Walter veltroni, deputy 
primp minister and a leading 
PDS figure, thinks his party 
should really be allying wth 


the Christian Democrats in 
the government coalition, to ’ 

create a US-style Democratic 

party. ' 

Achillc Ochetto, the mem 
who broke up the PCr'in 
1991, is also angry- He th6kfi»; 
too much is befog made pr 
Mr D'Alema’s merger wSijh , 
tiny leftwing parties 
event he said, that amounts - 
to “eating up a few criunfi&T 

Finally there are Italy's 

former socialists, who . held 1 : 
power in toe 1980s before: 
collapsing ih an avalanche. bf 1 
corruption allegations. Some 
of them are faking part in . 
the merger, but the better - 
known names are staying.; 
out, .saying the former cbm- - 
munists have not yet atoned 
for their past allegiance to 
Moscow. 

As one delegate to the' can- . 
foresee said: “We may have 
got rid of the hammer and. 
sickle this week. But the 
spirit of Livorno lives oh.” 


NEWS DIGEST 


Spain trims 


interest rate 


The of Spain responded to better than expected 
inflatio n fig u res by trimming a further 0J25 percentage - 
points off its benchmark interest rate yesterday, to 4.5 per 
cent. The move is due to be followed by further cuts, with 
Hie central bask expecting the rate to move to about 4 per 
cent by the end Of the year to boring it into li^witb the 
future uniform rate erf tbe European stogie currency zone, 
scheduled for the beginning of next year. 

The change, at toe bank's regular securities* repurchase 
auction, was tbe 14th successive cat in the benchmark 
rate, which has been halved in just over two years. The 
rate was last cat In December, bringing# into previously 
uncharted territory below 5 percent Yesterday’s decision 
foDowed figures showing Inflation holding steady at a 
12-month rate of 2 per cent in January deqilte expecta- 
tions of a slight resurgence. David White, Madrid 


INTERNATIONAL PATENTS 


Surge in applications 


The number of international patent applications surged 
by 15 per cent to 54,422 last year, equivalent to nearly 
3.5m rational applications, according to the World Intel- 
lectual Property Organisation, which administers the sys- 
tem. The US was by . for the biggest user of the patent 
co-operation treaty, filing 22,736 applicati o ns or 42 per 
cent of the l997 total Germany came next with 7,436 
app licatio ns (14 per cent), followed by Japan (9 per cent), 
tbe UK (7 per cent) and France (5 per cent). . 

The procedure allows applicants to seek patent registra- 
tion in any or all of tbe 94 countries that are members of 
the treaty,; without having to translate their applications, 
or pay national fees nn tii they decide to go ahe a d with 
country registration procedures. In 1997 each application 
covered on average 64 countries, thou gh applicants nor- 
mally apply in the end far a smaller number of individual 
registrations. Many apply for regional patents covering a 
number of countries, the most sought-after - by over 96 
per cent of applicants - being a European patent valid for 
all 15 EU member states. . Frances WUUams, Geneva 


WORLD TRADE. 


EU loses hormones case 


World Trade Organisation members yesterday formally 
endorsed WTO panel and appeals body rulings against the 
European Union's bah on hormone-treated beef which 
was found not to be based on scientific evidence. 

The EU has imtil thenext meeting of the WTO’s dispute 
settlement body bn March IS to explain how it plans to 
implement the rulings but EU officials have already said 
they intend to carry out another scientific risk study to 
support keeping the ban. The US and Canada, which 
brought the WTO challenge, said yesterday the ban 
Should be lifted immediately. 

Washington also rejected India's claim yesterday that it 
needed until at least mid-June 1999 to implement panel 
and appeal body rulings upholding a US complaint 
against India's patent regime. The rulings said India had 
foiled to institute a satisfactory “mailbox” system for 
pharmaceutical and agrichemical patent applications, 
pending the introduction of fall patent protection In 2005, 
and to graot exclusive marketing rights as required by 
WTO rules. The two rides have until March 2 to agree a 
time period for implementation, faffing which the WTO 
will appoint an ar bi tr a t o r. Frances Williams. Geneva 


SERB WAR CRIMES 


Belgrade refuses to co-operate 



Louise Arbour, left, chief 
prosecutor for the United 
Nations war crimes tribu- 
nal, left Belgrade emp- 
ty-handed yesterday after 
the Yugoslav authorities 
maintained their refusal to 
surrender three former 
army officers for trial. 
Co-operation with the tri- 
bunal is one of the main 
conditions laid down by the 
US before it will lift sanc- 
tions blocking Yugoslavia’s 
access to international 

flnanrlnl institutions and 
UN membership. Mrs 
Arbour said she rejected 
Belgrade's argument that the YugosJav constitutian did 
not allow extradition and urged the government to amend 
Its' legislation. She also tcOd the Yugoslav authorities to 
invite the three I n dicted officers to surrender themselves 
voluntarily. Tbe three men are charged with involvement 
in the mass execution of Croats seized in a hospital In 
Vukovar fn eastern Croatia in November 199L 
Mrs Arbour said two other Serbs, Dragomir Saponja 
and Slobodan Milkoyic, charged with committing war 
crimes in Bosnia, were also believed to be in Yugoslavia. 

Gay Oinmore, Belgrade 


SOUTH KOREAN LABOUR REFORMS 


Union calls off general strike 


A threatened general strike in South Korea to protest 
against a proposed labour reform law was cancelled yes- 
terday because cflack of public support for worker mili- 
tancy at a time of economic crisis. 

The d issident Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 
(KCTU), which represents 550,000 workers fn heavy indus- 
try, said it did not want t o enda nger the nation's fragile 
economic recovery. The KCTU had earlier caq pd the 
strike to oppose a labour agreement it initially endorsed 
that would allow troubled companies to sack workers in " 
the case of mergers and acquisitions and let employers 
hire temporary workers. The deal ended a tradition of life- 
time employment guarante e s. The union group said It 
would push for a renegotiation of the agreement* but the 
gavenmteut said it would not hold further talk* on the 
issue. The introduction of labour market flexibility is con- 
ridared crucial to attract foreign investment to Korea and 
promote industrial restructuring. . JohnBurtoti, Seoul 


PRUSSIAN SECURITIES - : 


03 company bonds suspended 


the 


• _ •* . « * - ■ — — r”* vuuclcu mu •• 

SidaDeo m! company to suspend its controversial convert- 


-7S5,r;T?- f T^ "*“•>** jiuuusivy auarenoiaers auegea 
t^^tavemasriyely dfluted their, interests. The row 
iWp the bon d Issue is one of several clashes over corpo- 
rate governance which h&ve tarnlshed the Russian stock 
market. _ 


ria s capital markets, said it had decided to suspend the ' 
JxHri tom because rtf "doubtful information" in the regis- 
tration documents.. The commission launched ah investi- 
gation info the issue last week after receiving complaints 
from minority sharehoMere, who own4 par cemtof Sidan- 
cos equity. !"■■■ • . . 

JEmdiet,Bcfris JariianJiead invest- 

lanf'Yidrilnnry A f , _ 


■ — . . - - -ii n ii * * Vt^UUUU 

Sidanco, said the. bond issue was perfectly legal under 

< Bsad vairtage minority investors. 
But BfflBtqwder, founder of Hermitage CapttaJManags- 
^^ti^bigg^ndiiprity^shflrrfioMer, said: “Either they 
atthe samerprice as insid- 
ers paid for it or they have to buy out dur shares'out at 

tite Jo/m ThombSL Moscow 
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dismisses Russian ‘Nyet’ on Iraq 



Clin ton: *Nyet is not No for 
the United States under 
these circumstances’ • 


ByBriiceXaaric/ : . . 

'in Washington and 
feOuraSiRnr mNowYork 

-President' Sill Clinton 

yesterday brushed aside Rus- 
sian objections to a possible 
military’ strike against Iraq. 

“Nyet . [the Russian , word 
for No] is not' No for. the 
United. States under -these 
cfr cum stances." the prest,-. 
debt said, after insistl jig, that 
he had “bent over back- 
wards for months" to. 
achieve a diplomatic solu- 
tion. and one was. still possi- 
ble if the Iraqi ' side gave 
way. - . 

■ “If there is military.’ 
action... it win be [Iraqi Pres- . 
ident] Saddam Hussein's 
decision, not mine," . he told 
report er s at the Oval' Office.- 


.adding that he “hoped and 
prayed" the Iraqi leader 
. would allow full-scale United 
. Nations weapons inspec- 
tions. 

General Henry Shelton, 
the commander of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said the Pen- 
tagon had prepared a “syn- 
chronised plan" of attack 
using 's mixture of laser- 
guided bombs and air and 
sea. launched cruise missiles. 

“We win lose some people, 
and that weighs heavily," 
said the 'general, who said 
Iraqi air defences were a 
source of concern. 

But ..the- Clinton adminis- 
tration faced pressure both 
at home and abroad to spell 
out its. goals in Iraq and say 
how -it. would proceed after 
&ny bombing campaign. 


Congress yesterday began 
a 10 -day recess after falling, 
during two weeks of negotia- 
tion. to agree the wording of 
a resolution laying out US 
alms in its campaign against 
Baghdad. This reflects the 
belief of many legislators 
that the US should commit 
itself to overthrowing Mr 
Saddam. 

Both supporters and oppo- 
nents of military action 
against Iraq have warned 
that the resumption .of the 
UN arms inspection regime 
- which is one the stated 
purposes of the proposed 
attack - would be Impossible 
in the aftermath of a bomb- 
ing campaign. 

“We have to push for a 
solution by diplomatic 
means, 'and if that tails, we 


agree to a strike." said a 
senior German official. "But 
what happens the day 
after?" 

The official said there was 
little prospect of an early 
success by the Iraqi opposi- 
tion movement, although 
many US politicians believe 
western policy should focus 
on boosting Mr Saddam’s 
domestic adversaries. 

“The idea is that bombs on 
Baghdad will coerce Saddam 
to comply with UN resolu- 
tions." said another western 
diplomat.. “Otherwise sanc- 
tions will remain in place 
and there would be no pros- 
pect of sanctions being lifted 
until he complies," he added. 

But other diplomats said 
military strikes could scup- 
per the sanctions regime, in 


force since Iraq invaded 
Kuwait in August 1990. They 
said countries such as Rus- 
sia were unlikely to continue 
to enforce the sanctions in 
the event of unilateral mili- 
tary action, which Moscow 
says would not be author- 
ised by the Security Council. 

The diplomats speculated 
that other states would 
quickly follow suit, leaving 
the US and Britain, of the 
five permanent Council rep- 
resentatives, isolated in their 
demands to keep the sanc- 
tions in place. 

"If sanctions were no lon- 
ger observed, then Saddam 
would win." reasoned one 
diplomat. “He would be rid 
of UN weapons inspectors 
and break free of the crip- 
pling embargo as well.” 


Sailing enthusiasts are up in arms over plans for a steep charge for going through the canal 




take wind from 




By James Wilson 
En Panama CHy 

With nothing to Ipse but 
their moorings, yachting 
enthusiasts yesterday pro- 
tested to Panama -Canal 
authorities over, a steep 
increase in' canal tolls that 
they fear could drive their 
vessels out of the water. 

Boat owners have been 
taken aback by £he_plan by 
the Pahahia Canal Commis- 
sion (PCC) to charge a mini- 
mum $1,500 transit fee for 
small vessels, to replace a 
previous toll structure based 
on tonnage. 

The change - which repre- 
sents an average ..sixfold 
increase in fees r- is due to 
be implemented on May .1. 

The commission, a US gov- 
ernment agency, said the 
new fees will be more in line 
with the aetata! .cost, of pro- 
viding such passages and 
hopes to free up canal capac; 
ity for coinmercial users by 
reducing the demand for 


transits by enn^n boats. ■ ■ 

Yacht owners say they 
will be driven away from the. 
canal Britain's Royal Cruis- 
ing Club - which numbers' 

yHphting I nrmnaripK SUCh as 

Robin- Khox-jbhnston and 
Clare Francis among its 
members - said many sail- 
ore might head for Cape 
HHom rather than make the 
- quick transit of the Isthmus. 

“Not -all yachtsmen ' are 
st inkin g, rich." said - one 
member. 

“Most are. average souls 
for whom the planned new 
charges will be a- consider- 
able burden. There really 
mil be some who may decide 
to go arbtmd the bottom aid 
•to save money." 

Panama’s yacht dubs are; 
wonted that an Increase in 
. toils would threaten: their 
. own. pyictpnrp ' users of the 
Pedro Miguel boat dub - 
' which is an the banks of the 
canal, above the first set; of 
Pacific locks. - say. they 
wpuld have to pay the mini- 





A freighter in the Panama Canal dwarfs a pleasure craft Plans for a minimum $1,500 fee have upset yacht owners 


mum toQ each time they sail 
to the club and back. 

The yachting fraternity is 
being backed by the Panama 
Institute of Tourism, 
reflecting fears the PCC’s 
proposals will damage 
attempts to attract more vis- 
itors.. Cesar Tribal dos, the 
institute's general manager, 
yesterday joined boat users 
to speak against the plans at 
a public bearing held by the 
banka of the canal. 

“The message we would he 


sending abroad to potential 
investors is that Panama is 
not interested in developing 
tourism,” said Mr Tribaldos. 
“The canal should unite our 
coasts, not separate them." 

Businesses and workers 
supplying the yachting 
industry also protested. 

The planned toll changes 
fflostrate efforts by the PCC 
to maximise revenues as the 
83-year-old canal heads 
towards its capacity, expec- 
ted in around 15 years. Small 


vessels make 1.700 canal 
transits a year, 11 per cent of 
the total, but bring in only 
0.1 per cent of tolls, based on 
1996 figures. 

Yachts and fishing boats 
often go through the canal 
locks with bigger commer- 
cial ships, which the com- 
mission says causes delays 
averaging 27 minutes. 

“These delays and 
increased lockage times rep- 
resent lost capacity at a time 
when traffic is testing the 


canal's capacity and ongoing 
modernisation projects 
require a more efficient use 
of the canal's resources," 
said the PCC. The changes 
axe expected to raise reve- 
nues by 1 per cent or $2m. 

Yacht clubs' preferred 
alternatives include better 
scheduling and grouping 
boats in locks. “If there is 
any way we can improve our 
processes we are totally com- 
mitted to do that” said a 
canal spokesma n . 


US shies away 
from accord 
on investment 


By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

The US will not endorse a 
draft multilateral invest- 
ment agreement it proposed 
itself more than two years 
ago because it is "unbal- 
anced" and prejudicial to US 
interests, the US Trade Rep- 
resentative said yesterday. 

Charlene Barshefeky said 
at a news conference that 
the deal being negotiated by 
the 29 members of the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment would require “very 
substantial work to mak e it 
something the US will sign". 

High-level officials are to 
meet next week in Paris to 
determine the future of the 
MAI. which will lay down 
binding rules for policies on 
direct investment. The pro- 
posed pact has generated 
opposition worldwide among 
environmentalists, labour 
unions and other citizen 
groups, who say it threatens 
national sovereignty'. 

If the US does not endorse 
the agreement by its April 28 
deadline, other countries 
may continue the negotia- 
tions - with or without the 
Americans. The US refused 
to sign a multilateral finan- 
cial services pact - although 
a partial deal was reached 
under EU sponsorship - 
until a much stronger deal 
was agreed last year. 

The opposition in the US - 
mostly heard among Demo- 
crats - is particularly dam- 
aging at a time when Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton has 
presented an agenda 
designed to attract support 
from his party. Democratic 
foes helped sink his bid for 
new “fast-track" trade nego- 
tiating authority last year, 
and the White House has 
hoped to unite Democrats 
going into the 1998 congres- 
sional elections. 

The MAI talks have 
proved much more conten- 
tious than was expected 
when the effort was 
launched in 1995. Member 


countries are seeking broad 
exemptions from the accord, 
which in the US view, would 
defeat its original purpose. 

The US has been particu- 
larly upset that France and 
Canada have clung to their 
cultural exemptions for 
media services, and it has 
opposed the EU push for 
exemptions for countries 
within its regional economic 
integration organisation. 

Meanwhile, US industry* 
groups which pushed for the 
pact originally have grown 
disillusioned. 

“It’s a disappointment that 
we've gotten to this stage." 
said Nancy McLemon. dep- 
uty director of the Organisa- 
tion for International Invest- 
ment. "At the beginning we 
had really high hopes. This 
was supposed to be a state- 
of-the-art agreement among 
industrialised countries that 
were like-minded. But there 
has been a lot of concern 
that it was going down the 
wrong path. If you have a 
great agreement but carve 
out Half the stuff in it, the 
agreement isn't worth much 
any more." 

US agencies have been 
split over the pact. The State 
Department reportedly has 
wanted to continue negotia- 
tions. The trade office, how- 
ever, has warned that it did 
not contain enough to 
attract the support needed 
for the deal to win Senate 
approval as a treaty. 

US trading partners have 
also been disappointed. It 
was hoped the deal would 
bring a commitment by the 
US to end imposition of sanc- 
tions. Such a provision 
would never win approval in 
a Congress which regards 
trade retaliation as an 
important foreign policy 
tool. 

Negotiators had reportedly 
reached accord on environ- 
mental and labour clauses, 
which would require coun- 
tries not to lower standards 
in order to attract invest- 
ment This would do little to 
satisfy the pact's opponents. 


M AfriCMforcetAustralia’s constitutional convention 





in Sierra Leone 


By Mchela Wrong 
and Agencies 

A Nigerian-led intervention; 
force was yesterday tighten- 
ing its hold on Sierra 
Leone’s shell-shattered capi- 
tal after a week-long assault, 
on Freetown routed the mili- 
tary junta that seized power 
from the country’s democrat: 
ically elected government 
last May. 

As fighters of the Aimed 
Forces Ruling. Council 
(AFRC) surrendered or 
removed their uniforms' in 
an attempt fe blend into the 
civilian population, members 
of the ousted elite were cap- 
tured in neighbouring 
Liberia, where they fled in 
two helicopters. - - 

General Timothy -Shelpidi, 
commander of the West Afri- 
can Ecomog force, said the 
junta leader, Johnny Paul 
Koroma, was not among a 
group of AFRC members 
who tried to. touch down at 
an airstrip on the outskirts 
of Monrovia. 

The helicopters, crewed by 
Russian and Ukrai ni an 
pilots., were forced by. a 
Nigerian jet to land instead 
inside the Liberian capital. 


where Ecomog troops were 
, waiting. The whereabouts of 
. Mr Koroma were unknown. 

. His unwillingness to 
implement a peace deal 
arranged by the Nigerians in 
• October - which catered far 
the reinstatement of the 
, ..civilian president. Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah - triggered 
..the. attack by the 16 -nation 
Ecomog' force, whose com- 
manders last week ran out of 
patience.-..’ 

Sporadic shooting was yes- 
terday still echoing across 
the. damaged port city, as 
Ecomog pursued remaining 
junta members. 

. . Residents angered by the 
brutalities inflicted in the 
regime’s dying moments 
.were also taking the law into 
their own hands, .with the 
charred bodies' of junta fight- 
ers lying smouldering in the 
streets. ;. 

As. calm was restored, in 
Freetown.' inhabitants 
started 'counting the cost of 
the operation. Local resi- 
dents have put the death toll 
of the last few days in the 
hundreds an d scores of bod- 

_ ies were yesterday piling up 
in the wain morgue or. litter- 
ing the streets. 


votes to turn its back on the monarchy 


T empers rose, insults 
were hurled and more 
than A$5Qm (US$34m) 
of Australian federal govern- 
ment money was spent on 
the exercise, which took 
place in the faded splendour 
of Canberra's former parlia- 
ment house. 

But nearly everyone at the 
emotional close of Austra- 
lia's constitutional conven- 
tion agreed it was a “defin- 
ing moment” in the 
.country’s history. 

- The 152 .delegates, half 
elected and half appointed, 
aged 18 to B4, voted yester- 
day to cut ties with the Brit- 
ish monarchy and become a 
republic with a president 
elected by parliament 
John Howard, the prime 
minister’, told the convention 
his government would hon- 
our its .-promise to put the 
results to a national referen- 
dum next year. National 
polls , have consistently 
shown overwhelming sup- 
port for a republic. 

For. convention delegates, 
it was a hard-won consensus 
that had threatened to col- 
lapse just one day earlier 
amid fierce to-fighting. 

The stormy debates pro- 
duced some unnatural bed- 
mates. thrusting radical 
republicans calling for a pop- 
ularly elected president 


together with staunch mon- 
archists campaigning for the 
status quo. 

The language was colour- 
ful and often harsh through- 
out the two-week conven- 
tion. 

The British monarchy was 
described at one point as 



John Howard, prime 
minister: promised to hold 
a referendum next year 

Vdead and festering on the 
soil of Australia", by Greg 
Craven, a constitutional law- 
yer. 

One devout monarchist 
delegate labelled Malcom 
Turnbull, head of the main- 
stream Australian Republi- 
can Movement, a mafia 
“Godfather” who was 
“destroying the best system 
on earth”. 


The final vote, though 
bitterly opposed by over a 
third of delegates, drew 
tears, cheers and hugs 
among all those on the floor, 
including cabinet ministers, 
archbishops, students, aca- 
demics and business execu- 
tives. 

But one of the most sober- 
ing remarks after the final 
vote came from Gareth 
Evans, deputy leader of the 
opposition Labor party and a 
former foreign minister “We 
are really only halfway 
there... The real journey is 
yet to come.” he said. 

Mr Evans led the conven- 
tion's powerful resolutions 
committee, which played a 
central role in brokering a 
last-minute compromise 
between republican factions. 

He, like many political 
analysts, warned that the 
lead-up to next year’s refer- 
endum would be marked by 
much factional fighting 
between republican groups. 

With monarchists in the 
minority, the main battle- 
ground has shifted from the 
question of whether to pre- 
serve the existing system - 
under which Britain's mon- 
arch is Australia's head of 
state - to what form a pro- 
posed new republic should 
take. 

The battle lines have also 


changed, from monarchists 
versus republicans to repub- 
licans against each other. 

The model proposed by Mr 
Turnbull’s group and 
endorsed by the convention, 
after some modifications, 
calls for a president to be 
chosen by a two-thirds vote 

The British 
monarchy was 
described at one 
point during the 
two-week 
convention as 
‘dead and 
festering on 
the soil 
of Australia’ 


of both houses of parliament 

But a strong and highly 
vocal republican lobby has 
vowed to continue cam- 
paigning for a president to 
be elected by the people. 

A smaller but still sig- 
nificant group has said 
it will continue pushing 
for the model proposed by a 
former state governor. Sir 
Richard McGarvie, which 


calls for a council of eminent 
persons to choose the presi- 
dent 

Further complications 
stem from the declared mon- 
archist sympathies of Mr 
Howard, who voted for the 
monarchy. Under Australia's 
current system, the prime 
minister exercises consider- 
able powers and could 
greatly influence the out- 
come of a referendum, ana- 
lysts said. 

To add to uncertainty, a 
federal election is due before 
May next year and could 
possibly take place as early 
as July or August, a factor 
that could turn the republi- 
can issue into a “political 
football." analysts warned. 

However, one point on 
which all convention dele- 
gates readily agreed was the 
success of the convention 
itself. 

A government official 
described the convention as 
a “winning $5lm public rela- 
tions exercise". 

The meeting had served 
its dual role of clarifying 
the questions to be put 
to the public and. at the 
same time, raising aware- 
ness of the issues Involved, 
the official said. 

Gwen Robinson 


UN acts 
on rural 
funding 

By John Madeley in Rome 

Investments in the social 
sectors of rural areas in 
heavily indebted developing 
countries will receive 
greater protection under a 
new trust fund launched 
this week at a meeting of 
the United Nations Interna- 
tional Fund for Agricultural 
Development <Ifad). 

The new fond will comple- 
ment the IMF/World Bank 
Heavily Indebted Poor Coun- 
tries Debt Initiative. 

Countries qualify for debt 
relief under the initiative if 
they meet economic criteria 
often involving cutbacks in 
public spending, which can 
affect living standards of 
people already on the pov- 
erty line, especially to rural 
areas. 

Ifad officials are con- 
cerned that unless there is 
some special protection for 
people in rural areas, when 
heavily indebted countries 
repay their foreign debt 
they will not have enough 
money to invest in these 
areas. 

The trust fund will mean 
that Ifad, which lends 
money at zero interest rates 
to governments which lend 
it on to small-scale fanners, 
has a say to this criteria. 
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set for Latin American order 


By Michael Skapinker, 

Aerospace Correspondent 

Airbus Industrie is expected to 
announce an order for 100 single- 
aisle aircraft from Latin American 
airlines next month, marking a 
substantial breakthrough for the 
European consortium in a market 
dominated by Boeing of the US. 

The orders, valued at S4bn. are 
expected to come from three 
groups, covering about a dozen air- 
lines. Airbus is believed to have 
concluded preliminary agreements 


with LanChile. TACA of Central 
America and TAM of Brazil. Airbus 
refused to comment. 

The order would substantially 
increase the consortium's market 
share in Latin America, where 
there are now only 50 Airbus air- 
craft in operation. Last year Airbus 
had another success in Boeing’s 
heartland when it finalised an 
order for 124 aircraft, its largest 
ever, from US Airways. 

The success in Latin America 
comes at a difficult time for Boe- 
ing. The US group is struggling to 


overcome production difficulties 
which led to the suspension last 
year of its Boeing 747 and 737 
assembly lines. Last month it 
announced a net loss for 1997 of 
SI 78m. its first for 50 years. 

The Airbus order is also an early 
example of small airlines clubbing 
together to win price discounts 
from large manufacturers. Three 
US airlines - American. Delta and 
Continental - have over the past 
year won large discounts from Boe- 
ing by agreeing to buy all their 
aircraft from the US manufacturer 


for 20 years. The European Com- 
mission last year forced Boeing to 
agree it would not insist on the 
exclusive nature of the supply con- 
tracts. but the three airlines have 
said they will not buy aircraft from 
anyone else. 

Analysts said at the time that it 
would be impossible for smaller 
carriers to extract similar price 
concessions from manufacturers as 
their orders would not be large 
enough. Although the Latin Ameri- 
can airlines do not appear to have 
negotiated exclusive agreements 


with Airbus, clubbing together 
appears to have given them greater 
leverage in obtaining lower prices. 

Although demand for aircraft is 
high, manufacturers report that 
prices have been dropping as Air- 
bus and Boeing battle to win 
orders. 

Manfred Blscboff. chief executive 
of Daimler-Benz Aerospace of Ger-. 
many, an Airbus partner, said ear- 
lier this year that competition 
between the. two manufacturers 
bad forced aircraft prices down by 
20 per cent over the past two years. 


Rise in obesity seen 
as US ‘emergency’ 



By Vanessa Houider 
in Philadelphia 

The huge 
rise In obe- 
sity in the 
US - where 
nearly one 
in three 
adults is 
clinically obese - should be 
viewed as a "national emer- 
gency”. a leading public pol- 
icy adviser told the Ameri- 
can Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 
Philadelphia yesterday. 

Judith Stern of the Univer- 
sity of California-Davis 
called for a fivefold increase 
in US government spending 
on obesity research, which 
now stands at S92m a year. 
Obesity, which can lead to 
certain types of diabetes, 
hypertension, cardiovascular 
disease and cancer, was esti- 
mated to cost the US more 
than SlOObn a year, she said. 

Attempts to address obe- 
sity were underfunded 
because its stigma prevented 
those affected from forming 
an effective lobby. "They 


need to co-ordinate, like Aids 
patients did. But it is a prob- 
lem because no one wants to 
be associated with some- 
thing that calls itself the 
Obesity Organisation." 

Despite recognition by 
authorities such as the 
World Health Organisation 
that obesity should be 
regarded as a disease, it was 
not treated as such by the 
government's medical pro- 
grammes and tax regime. 
Obese people often encoun- 
tered discrimination at work 
and elsewhere, she said. For 
example, very fat people 
were often required to buy 
two seats on an aircraft, 
whereas if their condition 
was treated as a disability 
they would instead be 
offered the use of the larger 
seats in the first class sec- 
tion. 

"We have an extraordi- 
narily long way to go." she 
said. "It is time that obesity- 
got its fair share of research 
dollars, medical treatment 
and respect for the individu- 
als who are obese.” 

The case for rethinking 


public policy towards obesity 
was enhanced by the huge 
strides that bad been made 
in understanding the role 
played by genes in the condi- 
tion. said Ms Stem. About 15 
genes had been identified 
that controlled body weight 
The conventional view that 
people were very fat because 
they were self-indulgent and 
weak-willed was giving way 
to an understanding that 
people were susceptible to 
the condition because of a 
genetic inheritance. 

Michael Schwartz, a 
researcher at the University 
of Washington and Puget 
Sound Veterans Affairs 
Health Care Systems, said 
that as many as half of the 
factors that determined 
body weight were thought to 
be inherited. 

Scientists' understanding 
of obesity had been turned 
upside down by the recent 
discovery of a hormone 
called leptin that influenced 
food intake and energy use, 
he said. 

"If. four years ago. some- 
one had said that a fat cell 



The way it was: since members of Fat Girls Anonymous feasted on ice cream at an animal 
banquet in 1955, huge strides have been made in understanding the genetics of obesity 


produces a chemical in the 
blood stream that tells the 
brain how much to eat. no 
one would have believed it. 
But that is what the data on 
leptin suggests,” he said. 

The discovery of leptin 
may explain why so many 
dieters promptly regain the 
weight lost when they stop 
their diet. It appears that 
once they have lost weight 
their levels of leptin drop - 
prompting them to eat more. 

With few exceptions, 
people who were obese bad 
been found to have high lep- 
tin levels. On the face of it 
that would suggest that their 
appetite should be sup- 
pressed. The reason why it 
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did not work this way 
remained to be deciphered. 

But he was confident of 
further advances. “I feel 
optimistic that in the next 
few years there will be much 
more effective treatments for 
obesity than there are now.” 

However, -in the wake of 
recent controversy over the 
careless proscription of slim- 
ming pills, future treatment 
should be monitored and 
given only to people whose 
health was at risk from obe- 
sity. 

More work was also 
needed on the interaction 
between genes and the envi- 
ronment. The rise in obesity 
in the US is blamed on envi- 


ronmental factors, namely 
ready access to inexpensive 
food and insufficient exer- 
cise. 

"The -genetics may load 
the gtln. but the' environ- 
ment pulls the trigger" said 
M.R.C. Greenwood of the 
University- of Galifomia- 
Santa Cruz. 

“It is a bit like cancer, dia- 
betes and heart disease,” she 
said. “There are things you 
can do that make it more 
likely to get those diseases 
but there is also a strong 
genetic component. It 
doesn’t mean that -biology is 
destiny, but there is a spec- 
trum of individual suscepti- 
bility." 


Optimism over 
neuropathic 
pain treatment 


By Vanessa Houider 

Researchers are on the point 
of developing drugs to help 
people whose lives are 
blighted by “neuropathic" 
pain, the Intense, long-last- 
ing and almost un treatable 
pain caused by damaged 
nerves, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement 
of Science heard yesterday. 

This kind of shooting pain, 
which affects several million 
US citizens, can result from 
surgery, injuries and dis- 
eases such as cancer, diabe- 
tes. Aids and shingles. 

Sufferers are highly sensi- 
tive to stimuli that are nor- 
mally innocuous, such as a 
warm shower or a light 
touch. It cannot be treated 
using conventional pain kill- 
ers as it uses a different - 
and poorly understood - 
mechanism from ordinary 
pain. 

Gary Bennett, professor at 
the Allegheny University of 
the Health Sciences, said: 
“Even morphine in very 
high doses does not work for 
these patients." 

But he was optimistic 
about the likelihood of new 
treatments arising from tests 
of new and existing drugs on 
laboratory rats. 

A new generation of drugs 


originally designed to treat 
epilepsy had been shown to 
give neuropathic pain relief. 
“It is not a miracle solution 
but at least some people can 
get significant pain relief far ' 
the first time with these 
drugs," he said. A cocktail of 
ingredients isolated from 
venomous snails was also 
showing promise. 

Another important clue to 
prevention and treatment of 
■ neuropathic pain centres an 
interaction between the 
immune system and the cen- 
tral nervous system, Joyce 
DeLeo. assistant professor at 
Dartmouth Medical School, 
told the association. She has 
found a link between neuro- 
pathic pain and cytokines, 
protein molecules produced 
by immune cells. Blocking 
the action of certain cyto- 
kines could lead to a new 
approach to Inhibiting pain. 

Yet another line of inquiry 
involves dynorphin, a sub- 
stance produced in the spi- 
nal cord after an injury, 
which seems to. cause 
increased sensitivity to nor- 
mally innocuous s timuli 
Blocking the action of dynor- 
phin could be a promising 
line of treatment for neuro- 
pathic pain, according to 
Frank Porecca, a professor 
at the University of Arizona. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Brazil acts on 
environment 

A new environmental crime law which will make it easier 
to protect natural resources in Brazil, such as the Amazon 
rainforest, has. been signed lay Fernando Heonque Car- 
doso, BraziTs president 

The law,, which has taken seven years ta make its. way 
through Congress, imposes fin® of up to R$50m (US$44m) 
or four years in prison for activities such as illegal log- 
gjngand wiling wild animals: Environmental groups wel- 
comed the law as a positive step but said parts of the bul 
were too weak and they criticised the last-minute veto of 
several articles by Mr Cardoso. 

The bill’s approval follows the release of figures last 
month which showed that a record 2%QOO sq tan of Ama- 
zon rainforest - an area the size of Belgium - was cut 
down in 1995. The figure for 1996 fell sharply. but was still 
well above the levels of the early 1990s. 

Eduardo Martins, president of Ibama, the government’s 
environmental agency, said the law would make- it much 
to punish offenders. Ibama issued a record RjJLlin 
of. fines Mr illegal logging last year, but was only able to 
collect 6 per cent of the penalties. 

Mr Cardoso was aJso criticised for vetoing an article - 
that would make it a crime to burn plantati ons in the for-’ 
est, without taking precautions to stop fires spreading. 
After heavy lobbying by evangelical churches he also 
vetoed a noise pollution item in the bill. The churches, 
which are increasingly influential in B raz ilia n politics, 
feared the law would inhibit singing at their services. 

Geoff Dyer, Sdo Paulo 

m INDIAN ELECTION 


Coalition scramble likely 

A post-election scramble between Congress and the Bhar- 
atiya Janata party (BJP) to form India's next coalition 
government appears certain, with the last opinion poll 
before voting on Monday, showing both parties requiring 
political allies to govern.. 

The India Today magazine poll suggests that campaign 
momentum created for Congress by Sonia Gandhi, Italian- 
born widow of former party leader Rajiv. bas eroded the 
TiJP's early lead. It found. 5 per cent of respondents had 
swung back to Congress as a result of Mrs Gandhi's ener- 
getic ramip ai g n. The BJP has, meanwhile, emphasised a 
claim to offer India's best prospect of stable government 
after a period of shaky coalition politics and, in Atal 
Bihar! Vajpayee, its veteran leader, India’s most “able” 
prime minister. . 

Monday sees voting in the first 222 of India’s 543 constit- 
uencies. with two more polling days on February 22 and 
28 needed to cover all India's 600m voters, the world's big- 
gest electorate. Counting begins on March 2 and results 
will emerge a day or two later. 

Yesterday's poll suggests the formation of India’s next 
government will hinge on just a few seats and the subse- 
quent post-election decisions of a clutch of small parties 
as to whether to back the BJP, the Hin du revivalist party 
which emerged as India’s biggest after the last elections 
in May 1996. or Congress, India's oldest and once predomi- 
nant party. Mark Nicholson. New Delhi 
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CATERPILLAR 


Labour deal put to the vote 

One. of the longest-nmnrngand most bitter labour battles 
inrecent US [history moved: a-ste¥>.closBrlojtesoJutic© yes^ 
ferttay when Caterpillar, the world's largest manufacturer 
of mining and construction equipment, reached agree- 
ment with representatives of the United. Auto Workers . 
union On new labour pact The deal will now be put to the 
12,000 UAW members working at about 14 Caterpillar 
plants. The voting ls to be completed by next weekend. 

If rank-and-file members follow the lead of UAW negoti- 
ators. the agreement wcrald largely end a six-year labour 
dispute, during which the company has faced two long 
and highly charged strikes. Neither, however, succeeded 
in curtailing Caterpillar operations, and the company 
went on to post record profits. 

Caterpillar declined to discuss the terms of the new 
agreement, which was struck in the early hours of yester- 
day after a series of negotiating sessions held under the 
auspices of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Ser- 
vice. • Nikki Tait. Chicago 

SOUTH AFRICA 


Economy weathers Asia crisis 

South. Africa has weathered the east Asian financial rr jsis 
but the economy is expected to grow by only 1 .5-1.7 per 
cent in real terms in the financial year ending in March, 
lower than the earlier 2-2L5 per cent estimate, Trevor Man- 
uel, finance minister, said yesterday. 

However, both' Mr Manuel and the central bank were 
satisfied with other economic indicators and the budget . 
performance by the government, which has shifted - 
resources from defence to education and health since the 
1994 election. Inflation fell to 6.1 per cent in December 
1997, from 9.9 per cent in April 

Revising the budget for the current financial year, Mr 
Manuel told parliament that the deficit would be held to 
A3 per cent of gross domestic product; slightly hi gher 
than the 4 per cent target but below last year's 5.4 per 
cerrt - Victor Mallet, Cape Town 


Donations may suffer in protest against Israeli policies 


Conversion law irks US Jews 
T 


o Anna Colodny, 92. 
of Connecticut, the 
controversy in Israel 
over Orthodox conversion is 
“a lot of baloney”. 

When told that Orthodox 
Israeli rabbis wanted a law 
passed which would codify 
their monopoly over conver- 
sions of gentiles, Mrs Col- 
odny, daughter of Jewish 
Russian immigrants, was 
outraged. “That is just plain 
stupid. Reform Judaism is 
just as valid as Orthodox," 
she spluttered. 

Her father, Harry, was 
Orthodox. He prayed every 
morning and night, often 
concluding with a shot of 
schnapps. No one knew what 
he believed in beyond keep- 
ing kosher and walking to 
schul (the synagogue) on Sat- 
urdays. 

Mrs Colodny went to a 
conservative temple, but her 
religion was really family 
and Israel. She worked hart 
raising money for charities 
in Israel. 

Now, asked if she would 
still give money if the con- 
version law passed, she 


snaps: "Don’t be . stupid. 
What's one . thing got to do 
with the other?" 

This correspondent grew 
up in the South surrounded 
by Baptists, who threatened 
me with hellfire. As a Jew I 
felt a confused kinship with 
Israel During the 1967- Six- 
Day war, hearing- that 
Israelis had accidentally 
bombed an American ship, I 
blurted out; "How could we 
have bombed ns." I stopped 
giving money to Israel when 
it invaded : Lebanon and 
started bombing Beirut. 
Israel was no longer "us" as 
far as I was concerned. 

But most of the rest of 
American Jewry - Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform - 
kept giving. 

An estimated 85 per cent 


protest against both ihe-reli- 
gious and peace policies .ofJ 
the conservative government 
of Benjamin Netanyahu the 
prime minister 

r : to fact the United Jewish 
■ Appeal - the umbrella US- 
Israeli charity - even hired a 
public relations agency tb‘ 
carry the message that dona- 
tions to the UJA were for the 


But, he warned, the level 
of contributions was consid- 
ered a barometer., of the 
intensity of Jewish- Ameri- 
■can Opinion. "Whan contri- 
butions are down in an ever- 
esjandirig ■ economy, that is 
a sure indication that some- 
thing is 'rotten in' the rela- ■ 
tionship.7 • • 

Ultimately' this could be 1 


Sick and needy.; and . had ' . reflected in-the political sup- 


nothing to do with politics. 

; Rabbi Aminuel Hfrsch, 
executive director of the 
Association of Reform; Zion- 
ists of America, "said’. Israel 
bad received ther loyalty of 
American Jews because they 
were taught -that it. was their 
spiritual and physical- home- 
land But the proposed law 
was violating what they 
were taught as. a fundamen.- 


are Reform, Conservative or tol . Jewish prihdple : that 
unaffiliated, and most are. all Jews were.responsible for 
either angry or distressed as each-other. ' . . • . . 

they learn about the hege- . Although- he. pre dic ts a 
mony of the ultra-religious ' "dramatic decHne" in giving 
in Israel if the Xavi passes tfce-.Israeh 

Like Mrs Colodny, most parliament, even a drop of 
will keep giving, but, accord--. $i00m‘a’ year would not have 
ing to the New^ Tork .Tunes*. ..tire Impact it, once dirt in a : 
contributions have slowed in ; country with a S65bn budget 


port provided .for - Israel in 
Washington. ■ ; 

■Susan . Aaronson, an eco= 
nomic . historian in. Falls 
Chundu-Virginia, sees irony 
imthe debate over "who is a 
Jew?" She said: “With Hitler, 
if you had an ounce of Jew- 
ish 'blood .you .were dead. 
Now, if you*re. half. Jewish 
oh the father’s' side (rather 
than, the mother's) - or you 
are converted by a Reform 
rabbi you're not good 
enough to be a jew * ; : 

■She.no longer contributes 
to the UJA; Tnit gives to the 
New Israel FtmcL which Pto - - 
motes - dialogue : between 
Jews and Palestinians- ;V. 

Nancy Dunne 
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Cjovenunents may signal timetable for nationalist party to rejoin Northern Ireland nesotiations 



exclusion from talks nearer 


By John Murray Brown bi DuMn 
»»d John Kamplher in London ; 

Hie US and Irish governments are 
expected soon to- can for . Sinn 
FSin’s expulsion from the Northern 
Ireland talks while indicating a 
timetable for its-retum. The move 
is expected when negotiations 
move to Dublin, capital of the 
Republic of Ireland, on Monday/ 
'Mo Mowlam, chief Northern 
Ireland minister in the UK govern- 
ment, said .yesterday the -police 
believed the Irish Republican 
Army - had been - involved in two 
murders this week. Sin Mn is the 
political wing of the IRA. 


Officials say the governments 
- win. use Monday's meeting to set a 
marker for. Sinn F&n to rejoin the 
; process. That is expected to be 
done, by announcing a date for the 
readmission of the Ulster . Demo- 
cratic party, ejected from the talks 
two : weeks ago. after the Ulster 
Freedom Fighters,, its military 
wing, admitted, killing Roman 
Catholics in January. 

The plan would avoid a dispute 
between the parties which could 
hamper progress in the negotia- 
tions. The aim is to balance the 
need to maintain the “integrity” of 
the process, while’ reducing the 
risk that Sinn Ffiin’s expulsion 


might endanger the IRA ceasefire. 
Officials add that failure to act 
against Sinn Fein would trigger a 
walk-out by pro-British unionists. 

Unionists said yesterday they 
would seek Sinn F£in'$ permanent 
exclusion. David Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionist party, the larg- 
est pro-British party in Northern 
Ireland, said: “I think the rime has 
come when we must accept they 
are not going to change their 
spots.” He accused the republican 
movement of preferring to "engage 
in a sectarian tit-for-tat killing and 
a squalid gangland turf war over 
drugs". 

Sinn Fein indicated It would 


“vigorously challenge" any such 
move to eject it. and accused the 
police of adopting a partisan 
agenda. Mitcbel McLaughlin. Sinn 
Fein chairman, said Mr Flanagan 
had "no moral authority or integ- 
rity to decide whether or not Sinn 
F&ln should stay at the talks. 

“Sinn Fein hasn’t murdered any- 
body. We are there with our man- 
date and we have a job to do,” he 
said. There was “no prospect what- 
soever, not the chance of a snow- 
ball in bell, of finding a democratic 
solution if our party are not part of 
finding that solution”. 

Gary McMichaei, leader of the 
Ulster Democratic Party, said that 


if the UK government did not sup- 
port ejection of Sinn Fc-m it would 

be engaging in double standards. 

Any final announcement about 
Sinn Fein will res: with the Irish 
government as host to Monday's 
session of the talks. 

Bertie Ahem, the prime minister, 
said yesterday be would ''reflect" 
on the Northern Ireland assess- 
ment over the weekend, but he 
conceded it was “a serious matter". 
Liz O'Donnell, the republic’s minis- 
ter or state for foreign affairs, said 
the two governments would have 
to decide whether the Mitchell 
rules underpinning the talks had 
been “demonstrably dishonoured". 


Moslems 
oppose 
air strike 
on Iraq 

By *nmy Bums in London 

There was no doubting the 
strength of feeling yesterday 
as thousands.. of Moslems 
gathered at London’s 
Regent’s Park mosque on the 
traditional day of prayer. 

Opposition to the threat- 
ened military strike against 
Iraq was widesx>read and 
every Moslem interviewed 
seemed united in the belief 
that much more time should 
be devoted to diplomacy. 
This contrasted with August 
1990, when those at prayer in 
Regent’s Park ‘were divided 
following the Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait 

But at the end of a week 
that has seen more burning 
Of US flags in Ba giwial and - a 
petrol bomb attack on the 
British embassy in Amman, 
the overwhelming mood - in 
one of tiie' UK’s prominent 
centres of .Moslem worship 
was of moderation. 

Many echoed the position 
of a leading London-based 
Iraqi opposition ' leader, 
Ahmad ChalabL He . told a 
human rights committee of 
both Houses of Parliament 
this week that it was mor- 
ally indefensible to strike 
Iraq without' a strategy for 



AsNcy A0T«uood 

Opinions at a London mosque yesterday differed markedly from those offered there in 1990 after Iraq had invaded Kuwait 


getting rid of Saddam Hus- 
sein “This is all a game as 
far as the US is concerned,” 
said Namik, a Turkish stu- 
dent, who' like all those 
interviewed would not give 
Ms full name- “They are not 
there because of human 
rights but out of pure self-in- 
terest And the British are 
following like true colonial- 
ists.” . 

Namik described Iraqi 
president Saddam Hussein 
as "crazy” but feared a US/ 
UK action would play into 
his hands, and engulf the 


region in a conflict of unfor- 
seeable consequences. “This 
is different to 1990,” said 
Algerian-born AbduL “Some 
of us. saw what Saddam did 
then as naked aggression. 
But now who stands to be 
kill ed? Not the inhabitants 
of Kuwait but the women 
and children of Iraq." 

’ Among the few keeping a 
diplomatic silence yesterday 
was Dr Hamed-Al-Majed, the 
director general of London's 
Islamic Centre, which runs 
the mosque. As a registered 
charity, the centre cannot 


under UK law make political 
pronouncements. “I have 
been instructed by the chair- 
man of the board of trustees, 
the ambassador of Lebanon, 
not to say anything on this 
matter," said a spokesman. 

It was in contrast to the 
position taken 24 hours ear- 
lier by London-based Saudi 
dissident Mohammed al Mas- 
saari, who narrowly escaped 
deportation two years ago. 
He issued a press statement 
calling on Moslems to unite 
in a “holy war" against the 
UK and the US if both coun- 


tries attacked Iraq. 

Such sentiment was not in 
evidence in Regent's Park 
yesterday. Militant fund- 
raisers are kept outside the 
gates of the mosque. There 
was, however, both within 
and without, a palpable 
sense of frustration that 
could easily turn to anger. 

“Why doesn't the US put 
its efforts into securing a 
Middle East settlement 
instead of making war?" said 
one of the worshippers, as 
the sun was reflected from 
the mosque’s dome. 


Stock Exchange rejects Strong pound 
plea for trades change lifts car prices 


By George Graham, 

Banking Editor ' 

The London Stock Exchange 
has rejected proposals to 
change the way In’ which 
share bargains are settled 
and plans to stick.to the cur- 
rent system of settling each- 
bargain individually. l 

Some member firms had 
been pressing for the 
exchange to act as a “central 
counterparty” after the 
introduction of its new elec- 
tronic order book last Octo- 
ber. This would have 
allowed brokers to add up all 
the trades they make each 
day in a particular share and 
settle the net balance with 
the exchange. 

Martin Wheatley, head of 
marketing and business 
development at the 
exchange, said it had carried 
out a cost/benefit analysis 
and found “no sustainable 
case for the Implementation 
of a central counterparty for 
order book trades”. 

The exchange also 


announced yesterday that It 
would offer a parallel order 
book in euros so the roughly 
100 most liquid UK stocks 
could .be traded either in 
sterling or. in the single 
European currency, from 
January 4 next year. 

Building a robust central 
.counterparty system would' 
have cost between £10m 
($16.7m> and £20m, but many 
of the arguments in its 
favour have proved less pow- 
erful in practice than they 
seemed when the order book 

Was lannrfinH: 

One initial worry was that 
because a broker could not 
know who' would match the' 
orders it posted on the order 
book, it could end up trading 
with another firm that it 
regarded as a bad credit risk. 
That concern has been 
largely allayed by a stock, 
exchange insurance system 
that guarantees payment 
even if a counterparty fails. 

Same exchange firms also 
wanted the . anonymity of a 
central counterparty system. 


since each firm settles with 
the exchange, rather than 
directly with each other. The 
Loudon system allows them 
to remain anonymous when 
they post an order on the 
exchange’s order book, but 
reveals their identity to any- 
. one who matches that order. 

But Mr Wheatley said 
wbtie anonymity was an 
essential defensive feature 
for market-makers with 
large trading portfolios 
exposed to attack from 
rivals, it was less useful in 
' the new system, where trad- 
ing positions are smaller. 

A single large order can be 
matched by several smaller 
bids, and the trader then has 
to pay settlement costs for 
each of these “multiple fills”. 

Before it launched the new 
trading system, the 
exchange had expected an 
average of two fills pm order 
posted on the order book. 
Although every broker has a 
story of an order filled with 
ten smaller bids, the average 
has dipped to about 1-5. 


By Neil Buckley in Brussels 

The strength of sterling is 
continuing to push up car 
prices in the UK compared 
with other European Union 
countries, the European 
Commission reported yester- 
day. 

The commission's latest 
six-monthly survey of EU 
car prices, conducted in 
November, shows that, after 
converting prices into ecus, 
the UK is the most expensive 
place to buy 61 of 72 models 
surveyed. 

Six months earlier, UK 
prices were highest for only 
54 models, and a year earlier 
for only 15. 

As in previous surveys, 
the cheapest place to buy 
cars was the Netherlands, 
which had the lowest prices 
for 35 of the best-selling 
models, and Portugal cheap- 
est in 14 cases. 

The commission said yes- 
terday it was receiving “con- 
tinual complaints” from Brit- 
ish consumers wanting to 


buy right-hand drive cars in 
markets cheaper than the 
UK’s. It warned manufactur- 
ers they had to make such 
cars available. 

Under EU competition 
rules, the commission said, 
carmakers were obliged to 
make right-hand drive cars 
available to dealers wishing 
to sell them, and it would 
“not hesitate to take pro- 
ceedings” against manufac- 
turers flouting these rules. 

The latest car price survey 
shows that differentials have 
widened in the past six 
months thanks mainly to 
currency movements. For 16 
of the 72 models, prices var- 
ied by more than 40 per cent 
across the EU. Price differ- 
ences of more than 20 per 
cent were found for all man- 
ufacturers except Germany's 
Audi 

The biggest differences 
between the highest and 
lowest EU prices were for 
the Volkswagen Polo at 54.3 
per cent and the Ford 
Escort/Orion at 45.4 per cent 


Dismissal 
highlights 
soccer pay 
J pressures 

j By Patrick Harverson 
| in London 

I 

Ruud Gullit, fresh from 
being dismissed as player- 
manager of Chelsea soccer 
club for demanding a pay 
increase to ezm (S3.34m) a 
year, was asked yesterday 
whether top stars deserved a 
bigger share of the sport's 
considerable riches. 

He replied: “Everything is 
going up and the clubs are 
getting paid more money by 
television . . .” 

The inference of Gullit’s 
remark was clear. It is the 
players whom the spectators 
and television companies 
pay hundreds of millions of 
pounds to see every Satur- 
day. and so it Is the players 
who should be entitled to a 
fair share of the revenues. 

The story highlights the 
tensions within soccer over 
pay. Players want more as a 
reward for their role in the 
sport's current boom, but 
the clubs are beginning to 
resist their demands 
because rapidly rising wage 
costs are making it increas- 
ingly difficult for all but a 
few to make money. 

The clubs could be said to 
have only themselves to 
blame, for it is the chairmen 
who sign the players* 
cheques. Ambitious clubs 
want to sign the best and 
most expensive players to 
ensure they remain competi- 
tive on the field. 

Tbe players, or more 
Importantly tbeir agents, 
are only too aware of the 
clubs' vulnerability. The 
result has been a sharp rise 
in the number of Premier 
League players earning 
more than Elm a year. 

Tensions over pay have 
begun to surface recently, 
with several prominent 
chairmen warning that 
clubs can no longer continue 
to meet players' demands. 

Club chairmen are not the 
only ones worried. With 20 
soccer dubs quoted on the 
stock market. Investors and 
City analysts are concerned 
that wage costs are rising at 
an annual rate of 25 per cent 
in the Premier League. Rev- 
enues. despite huge growth 
in television income, are not 
keeping pace. 

In their most recent study 
of football finances Deloitte 
& Touche, the accountants, 
noted that wage costs repre- 
sented 50 per cent of Pre- 
mier League revenues in 
1995/96, up from 45 per cent 
the year before. 
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UK NEWS DIGEST 

Groups line up 
for Emu battle 

Cross-party groups for and against UK membership of a 
single European currency are preparing to dig deep into 
corporate coffers as soon as the final decision is taken in 
April about which European Union countries go into the 
first wave. The European Movement, a pn>Emu lobby 
group, said yesterday it planned to spend more than 
El Am (S2.5mi this year promoting the euro. "Were put- 
ting together a programme of sustainable and growing 
spending until and during a British referendum cam- 
paign.” said an official. He was responding to reports that 
leading figures from politics, business and other parts of 
public life were looking to form a cross-party campaign to 
“save the pound", with a budget of up to i'JOm < SI 6.7m;. 
Baroness Thatcher, the former Conservative prime minis- 
ter. is likely to be its figurehead. 

Tony Blair, the present prime minister, last month 
called for a "patriotic alliance" to promote the virtues of 
close co-operation with Europe. The European Movement 
has close links with several leading pro-Emu ministers in 
Mr Blair’s Labour government, and is expected to be 
given tacit suppon for its campaigning. Ian Taylor, who 
resigned from the opposition Conservative party's shadow 
cabinet in protest at its decision to oppose Emu member- 
ship for 10 years, yesterday called on the government to 
be “more courageous and give a lead" in selling the euro 
to business and the public. John Kampfncr 

m bcci 

Liquidators' claim reinstated 

A $!Abn claim brought by liquidators of the collapsed 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International against Erast 
St Whinney, a predecessor of accountants Ernst & Young, 
was reinstated by the Court of Appeal in London yester- 
day. The ruling oven urns a High Court decision of Janu- 
ary last year dismissing the action. The High Court 
struck out the claim concerning BCCI i Overseas >. a Cay- 
man Islands subsidiary of the bank. The judge then said 
that BCCI Holdings, which was audited by Ernst & Whin- 
ney. had no duty of care over the subsidiary. Tbe reversal 
of this decision means that Ernst & Whinney and Price 
Waterhouse, both auditors to BCCI. face cl aims of more 
than S3bn from the bank's liquidators. John Mason 

■ CREDIT CARDS 

Warning on US competition 

Barclaycard will today warn that the growth of cheap 
lending from new US entrants to the credit card market 
could lead to higher levels of bad debts. Barclaycard is to 
cut its own interest rate and annual fee for high spenders 
in an attempt to win back customers from cut-price US 
operators. It will also offer a lower introductory rate for 
the first time. Barclaycard is the UK’s largest card com- 
pany with more than 9m cards in issue - over a quarter of 
the market - but it has been losing market share to US 
card specialists such as Capital One, MBNA and Advan- 
ta’s joint venture with Royal Bank of Scotland. John 
Eaton, managing director of Barclaycard. dismissed the 
teaser rates offered for a short period by the new entrants 
as “fundamentally flawed and dangerous" because 
“customers start to surf, moving to another low price 
[card] every six months". 

The availability of cheap credit through cut-price cards 
in the US has been a big factor in the sharp rise in bank- 
ruptcies. he said. James Mackintosh 

■ MAD COW DISEASE 

Committee chief defends conduct 

Sir Richard Southwood - one of the leading figures in the 
BSE or “mad cow disease" saga - says it would have been 
“irresponsible to have rung alarm bells more vigorously 
than we did” when a committee he headed published a 
report on the disease in 1989. His comment will be broad- 
cast in tbe UK soon in a BBC television interview. The 
report said the chance of transmission of bovine spongi- 
form encephalopathy (BSE) to humans was “remote". So 
for 23 people have contracted the fatal human variation, 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease. Sir Richard, who will be an 
important witness when the BSE inquiry' begins taking 
evidence next month, has been criticised for not making 
the public more aware of the risk in the 1989 report. It 
was not until March 1996 that the government officially 
recognised tbe possibility of transmission to humans. 

Maggie Urry 

■ ENGLISH CHANNEL FERRIES 

Silja to review freight operation 

Silja, the Finnish ferry operator, yesterday confirmed its 
withdrawal from passenger services in the English Chan- 
nel, while reviewing its presence in freight and port 
operations. Jukka Suominen. chief executive, said Sally i 
would continue its freight and port services in the 
English Channel for the time being, but would probably 
seek an exit from those businesses in the future. “In the 
long term, Silja is likely to dispose its ownership partly or 
wholly of the freight and port operations. 

It is not of strategic Interest to us." be said yesterday. 

Mr Suominen stressed that Silja would seek a “solution" 
that would enable those operations to continue, even if 
the company decided to withdraw from the Ramsgate-Bel- 
gium route. Tim Bun 


Athletics could be on last lap 

Accountant struggles to rekindle interest and save the sport 


T he Bupa Grand Prix, which will 
open the British athletics season 
tomorrow, is of mare than pass- 
ing importance for the future of British 
track and field sports. 

The Id Olympic and world champi- 
ons due to perform at Birmi ngh a m ’s 
National Indoor Arena in the Midlands 
will in c lude Ethiopian distance runner 
Haile Gebrselassie. Ukrainian pole 
vaulting legend Sergei Bubka, and 
Britain’s triple-jump world record 
holder Jonathan Edwards. 

Less! well known, but arguably the 
most inftaential figure in the sport in 
Britain today, is Ron Speight, the Bir- 
mingham accountant last year 
appointed administrator of the defunct 
British Athletic. Federation. 

Mr Speight, an insolvency expert, 
was appointed after the governing body 
collapsed with debts of £l.7m. He. has 
had the task of liquidating BAF’s 
assets to meet the demands of its many 
creditors while building a regulatory 
organisation capable of succeeding 
where BAF so spectacularly foiled. 

BAFs only assets are the promot- 
ional, marketing . and television rights 
to domestic athletics events. Given the 
sport's current lack of popularity, in 
Britain, finding buyers has proved 
bard. 

A start was made when API, the 
sports marketing group run by former 



Ukrainian Sergei Bubka is expected 
attract fans in England tomorrow 


hurdler Alan Pascoe, agreed to run the 
Bupa Grand Prix. It has provided the 
appearance and prize - money and 
agreed to swallow any losses. 

If the event is not a success, Mr 


Speight may struggle to find backers 
for the rest of the year’s meetings. The 
first objective at Birmingham, he says. 
Is to restore some credibility to athlet- 
ics. “The athletes want to be sure 
they’re going to get paid, the television 
companies want to ensure it will be 
something worth showing, and the 
sponsors want to know there’ll be a TV 
audience.” 

If Birmingham goes well be Is confi- 
dent someone - possibly API - can be 
convinced to take on all of Britain's 
international meetings this summer 
and bring in much-needed income to 
BAF. “If we can reach a deal on com- 
mercial rights soon, we can put for- 
ward a proposal to get money to the 
creditors," he says. 

Hopes of paying back the creditors 
are nevertheless complicated by the 
fact that BAF could soon have to pay 
£730,000 in legal costs in the case of 
Diane Modahl. the athlete who success- 
fully challenged a drug ban imposed on 
her al the last Commonwealth Games. 

It is the politics of the sport, as much 
as its financial woes, that make Mr 
Speight's life difficult. But he is clear 
that BAF’s successor needs to be a 
"cohesive organisation to take athletes 
from the junior level all the way 
through to the British team”. 

Patrick Harverson 
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Welcome to 
the party 


Looking at the behaviour of the 
major equity markets over the 
past few weeks, one might be 
forgiven for believing that the 
Asian crisis had never hap- 
pened. The Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average has risen by 6 per 
cent since the beginning of this 
year, and hit new highs this 
week. Many European stock 
markets have performed even 
better. The Nikkei index has 
climbed 10 per cent over the 
same period, albeit from very 
low levels. Is the global party in 
the equity markets, rudely 
interrupted by Asia, back in full 
swing? 

The main reason for the buoy- 
ancy of equities has been a reas- 
sessment of how the Asian cri- 
sis will affect the rest of the 
world. It had been feared that 
the crisis would lead to global 
deflation and a serious down- 
turn in growth. 

But the crisis now appears to 
have been contained. South 
Korea and Thailand (and. until 
recently. Indonesia) are imple- 
menting sensible policies and 
are being rewarded by stability 
in their financial markets. Vul- 
nerable countries, such as Houg 
Kong. Brazil and Russia, have 
escaped contagion from Asia. A 
global slump looks highly 
improbable. 

In fact, unimaginable as it 
would have been just a few 
weeks ago. the Asian crisis is 
now being seen as a positive 
influence on the world econ- 
omy. There is a perception that 
the deflationary impact of the 
crisis will do just enough to 
keep the lid on inflation in the 
major industrialised economies, 
without the need for interest 
rate rises. Recent decisions by 
the Bank of England, the Bund- 
esbank and the US Federal 
Reserve Bank to keep rates 
unchanged have been seen as 
evidence of this. 

This prospect of lower 
long-term interest rates is excel- 
lent news for the bond markets. 
Long bond yields, which fell 
dramatically last year, have 
continued to fall and have now 
reached historically low levels. 
Since the valuation of equities 
is highly sensitive to bond 
yields, this bas provided a sig- 
nificant boost to the stock mar- 
kets. 

Boom year 

Add to this a few major take- 
overs and mergers, a high level 
of share buybacks by firms with 
profits to spare, and the grow- 
ing confidence about European 
monetary union, and the scene 
is set for 1998 to be a boom year 
in the markets. 


But don't pull the party pop 
pers just yeL There is a chance 
that unwelcome events may 
spoil the celebrations. 

First, and obvious to all but 
the most bullish of investors, 
the Asian crisis may not yet be 
over. The most immediate con- 
cern is the deterioration this 
week of the situation in Indon- 
esia. The announcement of the 
preparation of a currency board 
system, which Indonesia's 
financial system may not be 
ready for. was a high-risk strat- 
egy. A further crisis in Indon- 
esia could yet spark off another 
round of speculative attacks. 

Stimulus package 

It is also possible that the 
impact of the crisis could tip the 
weak Japanese economy into 
recession. It is worrying that in 
the two months since the 
announcement of the fiscal 
stimulus package in December, 
there have been no new policy 
measures from Japan. The 
authorities still seem unaware 
of the risks they are taking in 
failing to act. 

But even if we assume the 
best-case scenario for Asia, 
stock markets could still come 
under pressure. After a booming 
1997, earnings expectations for 
this year are high. There is 
plenty of scope for a shock. 

It may be difficult for earn- 
ings to come up to expectations 
this year, particularly in the 
slowing economies of the US 
and the UK. Even if the Asian 
crisis is contained, the 
increased competitiveness of the 
affected countries will have a 
substantial effect on world 
trade. As the year progresses, 
we could see some negative 
earnings shocks from compa- 
nies who find themselves under- 
cut by Asian rivals. 

lrt the US and the UK. earn- 
ings growth is also threatened 
by the prospect of increasing 
labour costs. Both countries 
have unemployment rates of 
around 5 per cent, and falling. 
After a long lag. this is finally 
feeding through into wages. 
This could be a serious blow to 
profits - particularly since 
many companies will be unable 
to pass on the cost to their cus- 
tomers. because of price compe- 
tition from Asia. 

The exuberance in the equity 
markets is not entirely irratio- 
nal. There are good reasons to 
believe that the prospects for 
long-term interest rates have 
improved. But high market val- 
uations do not seem to have 
fully taken account of the risks 
that lie ahead. This party could 
come to an abrupt end. 


India’s lucky dip 

Mark Nicholson on the spectacle and organisational miracle of 
an Indian election and Sonia Gandhi’s role in the show 

w 


hen 75-year-old 
men parade 
through the 
streets with 
political party 
logos skewered to their bare 
chest with bicycle spokes, or 
when politicians haul giant 
scales through the city so they 
can be weighed in coins given by 
devoted followers. It can mean 
only one thing. An Indian gen- 
eral election. Voting starts on 
Monday. 

Indian elections have cam- 
paigning dwarves, parrots taught 
to recite party slogans, yogic fly- 
ers and militan t eunuchs (party 
logo: a penis). Bollywood stars 
and sporting heroes vie on the 
hustings with gangland hoods 
and murderers, plus of course 
some politicians. India’s is not 
just the biggest democracy in the 
world with its 600m voters. 650 
parties and more than 6.000 can- 
didates. It is also the most weird 
and wonderful- 

Nothing matches it as a feat of 
h uman organisation in the mod- 
ern world. It takes four days of 
voting staggered over almost two 
weeks and requires the seques- 
tration of nearly all India's police 
and security forces. 4.5m officials 
and most of its junior bureau- 
crats. The majority of its schools 
and public buildings are appro- 
priated for voting in 800,000 poll- 
ing stations, along with every 
bus. truck, jeep and rickshaw 
that can be hired, begged or bor- 
rowed. And it costs hundreds of 
millions of rupees, not all of 
them - in the case of the candi- 
dates - earned or spent legally. 

Altogether, it is India’s biggest 
tamasha - a spectacle or festivaL 
And. as anyone knows who has 
been drenched in lurid dyes at 
the festival of Holl. dodged a 
looping rocket during the pyro- 
technic anarchy of the Diwali 
firework festival or has had the 
s tamina to endure a full-blown 
Indian wedding, India knows how 
to party. 

By Indian standards, the cur- 
rent election has been a some- 
what lower key affair than in the 
past This is partly due to elec- 
tion fatigue: not only is this the 
second nationwide poll in less 
than two years, but in several 
Indian states it is the fourth or 
fifth in as many years if you 
include state government elec- 
tions. Also. India's election com- 
mission has clamped down 
heavily on some of the extrava- 
gances of previous polls, enforc- 
ing candidates' spending and 
hounding politicians who put up 
more giant cut-outs or indulge in 
more lavish motor cavalcades 
than their Rs450,000 (£7.000) cam- 
paign budget permits. 

Politicians are also short of 
cash. India is in the midst of an 
economic slowdown, drying up 
the flow of "black money" from 
business to politicians. One indi- 
cator is jeep sales, which nor- 
mally soar before Indian elec- 
tions, as businessmen buy up 
vehicles necessary to cart politi- 
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dans through the gruelling pot- 
holed roads of rural constituen- 
ries. This time round, sai«s have 
been static. "The politicians are 
hard up, they don’t have the 
funds." says Rajiv Narain, the 
Lucknow distributor for Mahin- 
dra & Mahindra, India's biggest 
jeepmaker, M&M. 

What has rescued the theatre 
this time, however, is the 
extraordinary campaign of Sonia 
Gandhi, widow of Rajiv, the for- 
mer Congress leader who was 
assassinated in 1991. India's 12th 
general election has so far been 
all about Sonia Gandhi. 

“There’s only been one real 
issue." says Shekhar Gupta, edi- 
tor of Indian Express newspaper. 
"It's become Sonia Gandhi versus 
the rest.” 

Mrs Gandhi was the indirect 
cause of the election. Ever since 
her husband’s assassination at 
the hands of a Tamil Tiger sui- 
dde bomber at a 1991 election 
rally. Congress has been In 
decline. The party, dominated by 
members of the Nehru-Gandhi 
family until Rajiv’s death, has 
lacked fresh ideas, capable lead- 
ers and political vigour. The par- 
ty’s support drained into new, 
smaller parties representing the 
caste and regional interests once 
housed under Congress' informal 
coalition. 

For many Congress leaders, the 
sole hope of regeneration was 
somehow to return to the days of 


dynastic politics. The Italian-born - 
Mrs -Gandhi, ' as “heiress’’ .to 
Nehru dynasty, has since 1991 
held the party in thrall and 
wielded considerable influence 
over the Congress party. But she 
has always refused to participate 
directly in political affairs. She- 
chose instead to guard , her pri- 
vacy and that of her two children 
- becoming in the eyes of a fasci- 
nated media, for whom the Gan- 
dhis are . a cross between royalty 
and the Kenned ys, a mysterious 
"sphynx". 

D esperate for a rally- 
ing issue to tempt 
Mrs Gandhi out of. 
reclusion, and frus- 
trated by being out 
of power, some party leaders 
used an inquest into Rajiv’s 
assassination to. bring down the 
13-party coalition government. 
Citing a recent government 
report alleging the involvement 
of a Tamil Nadu-based party - 
part of the United Front coalition 
government - in Rajiv’s killing. 
Congress withdrew support for 
the government. It duly felL 
There followed a desperate 
moment for Congress when it 
appeared that Mrs Gandhi would 
not agree to campaign for the 
party. 

In December it seemed as if the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Jan- 
ata party and its allies would 
storm the elections. A demoral- 
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Ised ‘ Congress was losing mem- 
-bers and- splitting up in. several 
states. Internal assessments said 
the party would win Just 80 seats 
against 140 in 1996 - its worst- 
ever showing. ..... ■_ 

With a dehade In the offing, 
Mrs Gandhi finally succumbed to 
party pressure and agreed. to 
campaign.. No one was ready for 
the effect. "We all got it wrong,” 
says Mr. Gupta, who along with 
most other' commentators. : had 
dismissed both the likelihood of 
Mrs Gandhi entering the frny~axul 
any -effect she might have by 
doing so. 

Mrs- -Gandhi abandoned years 
of widow's seclusion and stormed 
the hustings. Steered by a coterie 
of Rajiv's former advisers, who. 
boast of having produced India’s 
“first western-style election cam- 
paign”, Mrs .Gandhi 'has covered 
tens of thousands :of • kilometres 
at rallies: from Assam in the 
north to. Goa. in the south: 
Crowds have been; big and enthu- 
siastic. The polls have turned 
around for Congress and India's 
media has been besotted by the 
“Sonia factor". She has changed 
from a “sphynx” ,-andV- an 
"enigma" to Congress's “star per- 
former". . - 

Escorted by Priyanka and. 
Rahul, her handsome twentyso- 
mp thing children, -Mrs- Gandhi 
has thrust the Nehru-Gandhi 
dynasty back into Ehecentre of 
Indian politics. -• - 


“These people are political 
stars in an otherwise lacklustre 
campaign," says Tavleen Singh, a 
columnist. “The whole family 
waving away like lunatics - it s 
great tamcsfia.” 

People may like it. But will 
they vote for it? Opinion polls 
suggest Mrs Gandhi might have 
heaved Congress back into con- 
tention to head a coalition gov- 
ernment. Some commentators, 
however, wonder whether the 
Gandhi effect will make a real 
difference. "She’s been very suc- 
cessful in the media,” says Ms 
Singh. “But when you talk to 
people in the villages, it’s a bit 
like Imran Khan's campaign in 
P akistan last year. People go out 
’ to see her.” But, she says, that 
will not necessarily translate into 
votes; . 

Indeed, gauging the mood or 
this gargantuan electorate is haz- 
ardous. Not least because two- 
thirds of the voters live in rural 
areas, and because it is the poor, 
lower-caste inhabitants of dusty 
Village India: who are increas- 
ingly shaping its politics. 

Voter turnout, which, has 
. steadily increased since the first 
election in 1952, has been rising 
fastest in rural areas. It has 
transformed the’nature of politics 

- as the poor and lower castes 
assert themselves, creating 
Region smaller regional parties. 

It has also rusticised parlia- 
ment The -number of farmers in 
the last parliament (210) was 
twice the number in 1952. The 
number of lawyers .-(70) was less 
than half (another extaordinary 
feature’ of Indian politics). 
“People have got more aggressive 
about their rights and depriva- 
tions," says M.S. Gill, chief elec- 
tion co mmis sioner. “People are 
not passive. And why should 
they be?” 

All of which maifpc Indian elec- 
tions a point of national focus. 
"We are a very politicised soci- 
ety/' says Mr Gupta. "And elec- 
tions are a moment for free 
speech and taking sides. We arc 
also a very divided society and 
an election is an obvious occa- 
sion when you can come out with 
. your prejudices. For the poor and 
lower-class Indians, It is also the 
only power they have in the sys- 

- tern.” • 

This is why polling days in 
Tnrita resemble both a national 
state of emergency and the coun- 
try’s- moat' ecumenical festival. 
Mr Gupta calls it a universal rit- 
ual in the world's most diverse 
land. Borrowing from Hindu cere- 
mony, he says. "It's like a collec- 
tive-dip in the Ganges for the 
. whole society at once.” 

■ State borders are sealed, alco- 
hol sales are banned and police 
tour the villages. Women dress in 
their finest silk saris and best 
jewels, often linking hands to 
walk singing to the polls. "Even 
' the crime rate foils,” says a Luck- 
now bureaucrat who has organ- 
ised a dozen polls. "Because the 
criminals are all involved in the 
politics " .. ... 
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Suits v Beards on internet is a classic standards war 


From Mr Jonathan LaventhoL 

Sir. “Lords of the internet" 
(February 7-Si was too narrowly 
focused on the domain name sys- 
tem of the internet, and misses 
the more important underlying 
issue about standards. 

Jon Postel. as you say. runs the 
Internet Assigned Numbers 
Authority, which has authority 
over many aspects of the inter- 
net, including the domain name 
registry. IANA also coordinates 
work specifying all the numbers 
and other names which must be 
mutually agreed between all 
users of the internet for it to 
work. As your article states, the 


massive majority of users don't 
care how these things work so 
long as they do. but LANA is the 
body whose job it is to care about 
these many things. 

If you want to send spread- 
sheets to a colleague with differ- 
ent computers in another coun- 
try. you need someone to have 
sorted out IP address allocations, 
port numbers, language tags. 
MIME tags, and AS numbers, as 
well as a comprehensive suite of 
protocol standards. Hence Mr 
Postal’s most important role is as 
editor of the RFCs - the “request 
for comments" documents which 
form the standards, practices and 


working documents for those 
wishing to develop the internet 
We can reduce the issue to one 
of Suits v Beards, but in reality 
what we have is a classic stan- 
dards war - open versus closed. 
Microsoft is without doubt a 
great software company, which 
bas made some incredibly useful 
de facto standards, but it isn't 
very good at m aking open non- 
proprietary standards. ISO is 
good at open standards, but often 
lets itself down by complexity 
and politics. The “internet 
elders" might justifiably claim 
that their practical and selfless 
approach has brought practical 


networking and e-mail to the 
business world for a long time, 
and quite possibly in a better 
way. thaD the rest of the comput- 
ing industry added up. 

If the business world is 
unhappy with IANA and the 
other parts of internet gover- 
nance. we must provide practical 
alternatives that go a lot further 
than merely putting business in 
charge of domain names. 

Jonathan Laventhol, 

bead of information technology. 

Imagination. 

25 Store Street South Crescent, 
London WClE 7BL, UK 


Poisons and a gullible public 


From Mr Colin \V. Parsons. 

Sir. Dr Theodore Dalrymple's 
comparison between tea and 
tobacco (“Ready to choose your 
poison?" February 7-8) is not 
quite so tongue-in-cheek as it 
might seem. 

The inhalation of tobacco 
smoke has been misrepresented 
and readily accepted by a gullible 
public as less natural and hence 
implicitly more dangerous to 
health than many other co mm on 
human activities. These include 
the increasingly widespread 
domestic use of insecticide aero- 
sols as well as legally enforced 
wholesale introduction of potent 
toxins into the food chain. 

Infusions of tea and other 
kinds of weed, on the other band, 
have much in common with 
“respectable” medicines and elix- 
irs. many of which are by no 
means as beneficial (nor in some 
cases as benign) as their advo- 
cates would have us all believe. 


It is clear that tobacco smoking 
is not universally detrimental to 
human health. There are indeed 
some folk to whom smoking 
might be of benefit It has been 
reported that smokers are less 
inclined to contract Alzheimer's 
Disease than those who abstain. 
Britain’s oldest man, who died 
last year at the age of 108, was 
reported to have been a heavy 
smoker for much of his life. 

Industry, and public transport 
services in particular, have 
eagerly embraced the non- 
smoking policy as it translates 
directly into a higher profit mar- 
gins. This Is perfectly legitimate, 
but let them not take us for fools 
by trying to pretend that altru- 
ism, much less public demand, 
plays any part in their decision. 

Colin W. Parsons, 
c/o SCECO East Generation Dept. 
PQ Box 5190. Dammam 31422, 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 


Courageous exposure on Everest 


From Mr Carl Ftrmin. 

Sir, It was with tremendous 
interest that I read Sally Nes- 
bitt's article about “the first con- 
querors of Mount Everest" 

Sherpa Tensing and John Hunt 
(“Up Everest in nay father's foot- 
steps". January 31). 

You could imagine our 
surprise here in New Zealand, 
considering that for the last 45 
years a Kiwi chap by the name of 
Ed Hillary has been telling us it 
was he who first scaled the 


heights with Mr Tensing. 

Now* known as Sir Edmund, 
he's become something of a 
national hero, so it shocks me 
that none of the local members of 
the fourth estate has had the 
courage, like yourselves, to 
expose this sham 

Carl Firxnln, 

32b Wallace Street, 

Herne Bay. 

Auckland, 

New Zealand 


A speculator with the silver touch 


From David O. Jones. 

Sir. Your article about Warren 
Buffett and his silver dealings 
“The man with the silver touch” 
(February 7) refers to him as an 
investor and to the transactions 
as investments. But silver is a 
Commodity that produces no 
earnings. Mr Buffet is acting the 
role of speculator and his silver 


transactions are speculations. 
Berkshire Hathaway sharehold- 
ers might feel some discomfort if 
those terms were used. 

David O. Jones, 

77 Vandon Court, 

64 Petty France, 

Westminster. 

London SW1H 9HG. UK 



THE HEI>tlBUC. OF UGANDA 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS PRIVATISATION INVESTORS’ FORUM 

The Government, of Uganda invites interested investors to an investors forum to be held 
in Kampala, Sheraton Hotel on 20* and 21*.’ February. 1998. This forum will present a 
unique, investment .opportunity in fixe telecommunications sector -in Uganda, the 
Privatisation of Uganda Telecom Limited (UTL). The forum will mark the start of the 
privatisation bid process which is expected to-be- completed by end of May 1998 with the 
announcement of the Strategic Investor in UTL. Investors in Tfelecom Sector (operators 
and financiers) are invited to take up this opportunity in Uganda. - 

Uganda is in its IS” 1 year of stable government, comprehensive economic reform and has 
one of the fastest growing economies in Africa. Over the past 5 years, the country has 
consistently achieved and often exceeded growth targets agreed with IMF and the World 
Bank. 

This forum will offer to interested investors an opportunity to: 

□ Obtain information on the investment climate' and the telecommunications sector in 

Uganda; . , ■ ' • - ’ * 

□ Obtain information On the Communications Law, Regulatory Regime, Draft UTL 
Operator’s licence, Pre-qualification Criteria and the Tender Documents; 

□ Visit the UTL.Data Room; . 

□ Interact with Government officials and other interested investors. 

rr ’ V- • ' 

This Privatisation offers quali&d investors an opportunity to;. - 

□ Acquire a significant majority stake in UTL which has previously been the monopoly 
provider of teleco mmunir a tioh services m Uganda. UTL' currently has 47.000 fixed fines 
subscribers with a large backlog of unmet demand; 

Q Participate in proriding mobDje tdephjcmy services. - 

In order to achieve better defiyerrdf tetecoro services, the Government has : 

□ Enacted a comprehensive, internationally developed legislation establishing an 
independent regulatory body providing for the rights and obligations of authorised 
operators and providing for interconn ecti on, end-fair competition; 

□ Awarded a tender for a Second National Operator Licence to provide local, long 

distance, international and'cellujar comm gradations; . 

□ Created Uganda tHeccmiLmijted to operate thetdccom assets of .Uganda Postsand 
Tslecormnunicaticms Corporation (UPTC)and isnow privatising rL 

Farther information on the forum and the. privatisation is available to interested 

investors by contacting: ' ' 


Anne Mug&U B women 
Information Officer, Privatisation 
Ministry of Finance 
Kampala, Uganda g 
TO: 256 4J 256467 
Fax-156 41 259997/242403 
lunaiT; pmnffimnLrom 


or :: . .. 


-j- .-4 


S. Brian Samuel 
. Investment Officer 
ffC 

_ Tel: 263 4 79486Q 
. Fax: 263 793805 
Email: " 
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B J. Habibie used to 
be a joke. Diplo- 
mats and business 
people once rolled 

their eyes upon bearing the 
name of the man who has 
been minister for science 
and technology in the past 
four cabinets of Indonesia's 
President Suharto. 

They would crack jokes 
about his zigzag theory, 
which held that high inter- 
est rates boost inflation and 
should therefore be brought 
down, raised again and low- 
ered once more to promote 
economic growth. 

They humoured him as he 
pushed the president to 

close magazines that, critic- 
ised his costly, aeroplane 
manufacturing plant and 
threatened to dismiss aca- 
demics who dared oppose 
his ascendancy in politics. 
They laughed at the number 
of portraits of himself in his 
office and home. 

But Mr Habibie's nomina- 
tion this week Tor the 
vice-presidency wiped the 
smiles off their face. Parlia- 
ment is unlikely to nomi- 
nate anyone but Mr Suhar- 
to’s personal choice for 
' running mate in March, 
when the legislature and 500 
hand-picked officials will 
vote for a president and 
vice-president. 

Suddenly, this former butt 
of jokes has become the 
m06t likely successor to one 
of the world's longest-ruling 
presidents. If things go 
according to plan (which is 
not certain), Mr Habibie 
may before long take over 


Man in the News - B.J. Habibie 

Maverick close to power 

Sander Thoenes profiles Indonesia's likely next vice-president 


from a 76-year-old Mr 
Suharto who has ruled for 
32 years. This would put 
him in charge of 200m 
people, 17.000 islands and 
some of the world's most 
valuable natural resources. 

Even the International 
Monetary' Fund, normally 
painstaking in its efforts to 
avoid involvement in poli- 
tics, has voiced reservations. 
Stanley Fischer, its first dep- 
uty managing director, this 
week described Mr Habibie 
as a man -whose devotion to 
new ways of doing things 
was limited" Why are 
people so concerned about 
him? 

Supporters of Mr Habibie 
say bis alternative views on 
development have come to 
appeal to Mr Suharto 
because the traditional west- 
ern prescription of open 
markets and deregulation 
has ended in such catastro- 
phe. While the west 
preaches liberalism and 
adjustment, Mr Habibie 
believes in a big-bang theory 
of development. According 
to this view, a country can 
make itself rich behind 
closed markets simply by 
applying the right approach 
to technology. 

Thus he has launched one 


of the few aircraft manufac- 
turing operations in the 
developing world. The proj- 
ect may not have been suc- 
cessful. but the western- 
style approach to develop- 
ment has hardly been a glit- 
tering success eitber. At 
present exchange rates, it 
has failed to raise per capita 
income above the level it 
was when Mr Suharto seized 
power three decades ago. 

The quest for a different 
approach seems natural. But 
financial markets clearly 
take a western view. Share 
prices have dived in recent 
days and the rupiah fol- 
lowed suit on Friday. The 
fall partly reflects concern 
that a plan to peg the rupiah 
to the dollar may not get off 
the ground. But Mr Habi- 
bie's nomination also played 
a role. The last time markets 
fell sharply was when Mr 
Habibie's candidacy was 
first rumoured in January. 
Then the rupiah lost 35 per 
cent in one week. 

It must give Indonesia's 
domineering mil itary a grim 
satisfaction that its critics at 
home and abroad shudder at 
the thought of seeing a 
highly skilled civilian take 
over from an officer with 
only basic education. Mr 


Habibie holds a doctorate in 
engineering from the Techn- 
isebe HochschuJe in Aachen, 
has helped design deep-sea 
submarines, railway car- 
riages and high-pressure 
water chambers for atomic 
reactors, and boasts an IS- 
year career at German air- 
craft mak er Messerschmirt- 
Boelkow-Blohm. 

But he is cot an econo- 
mist. at least not an ortho- 
dox one. He has opposed 
trade liberalisation and 
favoured import substitu- 
tion and lavish subsidies, in 
spite of the rampant corrup- 
tion they have brought to 
Indonesia. His promotion of 
high-technology industries 
flies in the face of a serious 
shortage of skilled labour 
and tack of markets. 

Mr Habibie is little liked 
abroad. Diplomats at several 
embassies have said that 
visiting ministers are 
treated to rambling lectures. 
-He just bolds court and 
goes cn and on about bis 
planes.” recounts one 
diplomat. Indonesia's deci- 
sion to set up a currency 
board to peg the rupiah 
increases concerns about his 
perceived limitations 
because a scheme would 
sharply increase the costs 


of sudden economic failure. 

“Some people are looking 
at this with rose-timed 
glasses.” the diplomat adds. 
“They think Habibie will be 
sidelined as a vice-president. 
But that's wrong. He is 3 
meddler." 

Mr Habibie may find him- 
self isolated. Hu has made 
little effort to build alliances 
among the elite. His only 
claim to power is a life-long 
tie to Mr Suharto, who 
befriended his widowed 
mother when be was 13. 

Genera] WJranto. about to 
be promoted to chief of the 
armed forces, is believed 10 
have told the president that 
many officers oppose Mr 
Habibie. They are wary of 
his rash statements and sus- 
picious of his civilian back- 
ground and 

His opponents ofien 
assume the army would sim- 
ply shove Mr Habibie aside 
if Mr Suharto were to die. 
That may be wishful think- 
ing. “As long as Suharto has 
made a decision it's difficult 
for anybody to fight it." says 
one diplomat. “He is still 
very’ much in control. And 
Habibie has some support in 
the army." 

The support of at least 
two generals may be enough 


to keep the army too divided 
to push him out. Most offi- 
cers will remember the 
infighting within the mili- 
tary and the slaughter of 
more than 500.000 civilians 
that ensued in 1965 v.hen a 
half-hearted coup against Mr 
Sukarno, the former presi- 
dent, tailed. 

Mr Habibie's opponents 
also tend rr, forget that he is 
quite- popular with the mid- 
dle classes. Some students 
like him because he is a 
civilian in a country domi- 
nated by the military - and 
a scientist at that. He also 
has some support among 
Moslems who share his dis- 
like of the Chinese minority 
which dominates the econ- 
omy. Some observers sug- 
gest he would like to copy 
Malaysia's policy of favour- 
ing ethnic Malay over ethnic 
Chinese in government jobs 
and contracts. 

"He is a man who is vert' 
interested in his field, tech- 
nology. but pays iutle atten- 
tion to the economy or to 
social problems.” says Amir 
Santoso. a political analyst 
with ICJlll. a Moslem organi- 
sation chaired by Mr Habi- 
bie. “I doubt he will promote- 
reforms. f doubt he has the 
broad political influence and 
support, even among the 
Moslems.” 

That is assuming Mr Habi- 
bie feels he needs popular 
support. "He thinks he can 
do anything," says a diplo- 
mat. “If he had a bumper 
sticker on his car it would 
say: ’Engineers can do any- 
thing'.'' 


Christopher Brown-Humes explains why companies around 
the world are changing status and listing on the stock market 


Our ex-mutual Mends 


F irst it was privatisa- 
tions, now it is 
demutualisations. A 
trend made famous 
in the UK is spreading Found 
the globe. 

On Thursday, Prudential 
Insurance of the US, the 
largest life assurer in the 
world's biggest insurance 
market, said it .planned to 
abandon mutual status - 
whereby companies are 
owned by members or 
policyholders - and become 
a quoted public company, 
owned by shareholders. 

It follows last year’s UK 
demutualisation ‘ boom, 
which showered . £35bn 
t$58bn) in windfalls on one 
in three adults. Halifax, 
Woolwich. Alliance & Leices- 
ter and Norwich Union were 
among those that moved to a 
stock exchange listing: 

But demutualisation has 
become a globaT trend, with 
a stream of recent announce-, 
ments from life assurers and 
building societies in Austra- 
lia, South Africa,- Canada 
and Ireland. Continental 
Europe is one of the few 
parts of the developed world 
where it is not happening. 

"Demutualisation has 
worked well in the UK, so 
people want to copy the 
strategy," says Charles Vin- 
cent, an analyst with PNC 
Bank in Philadelphia. 

The process . is being . 
driven by companies' desire 
to be able to raise capital 
and diversify and expand 
more easily. The global 
financial services market is 
consolidating as larger com- 
panies outgrow their domes- 
tic markets and deregulation 
blurs the boundaries 
between traditionally dis- 
tinct sectors, such as bank- 
ing and insurance.- Many 
companies believe it is easier 
to diversify and expand oat- 
side a mutual structure. 

Other processes are also at 
work, including a desire by 
directors to get share 
options. 

The trigger is often legisla - - 


tive change, making demutu- 
alisation possible. This is 
happening in Canada, where 
three of the biggest life 
mutuals recently announced 
plans to change status. 

An important motive for 
demutualisation is to 
weaken the industry's reli- 
ance on life assurance prod- 
ucts, and allow them to 
offering a broader range of 
investment and banking 
products. In the US. the 
assets managed by life assur- 
ance companies were over- 
taken by nimbler mutual 
fimd companies, which have 
, already started to move into 
products such as retail bank 
accounts and. insurance. 
While the Prudential was 
once arguably the most- 
respected brand name in US 
financial Services, the run- 
ning has been made recently 
by well marketed companies 
with lower running costs, 
such as Fidelity Investments 
inri Charles Schwab. 

The US has so far seen 
only one big insurance 
demutualisation - that of 
-the sprawling Equitable 
group, which includes both 
-Equitable Life and the Don- 
aldson, Lufkin & Jenrette 
investment banking group. 
Tbe lack of activity is partly 
because of regulatory obsta- 
cles - insurance is regulated 
on a state-by-state basis. 

The pressures on 
mutuals around 
the world are 
increasing, not 
least because : 
of ‘me too’, 
pressures 
to join the 
global trend 


Michael Blumstein, life 
assurance analyst at Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter in New 
York, and author of “Twi- 
light of the traditional mutu- 
als", says: “I suspect the 
same forces are at work the 
world over. How do mutuals 
compete with mammoth, 
diversified, stockholder- 
owned companies? They 
don’t have the capital, they 
don’t have the economies of 
scale, and they don’t have 
the currency to motivate 
management and employ- 
ees:" 

Jonathan Schwartz, head 
of global acquisitions at 
AMP, the big Australian 
insurer which has Just 
demutualised, says: “The 
trends in financial services 
are putting enormous pres- 
sures on everyone in the 
industry. Scale has become 
very much more Important 
because of the costs of main- 
taining your brand, develop- 
ing products, marketing, 
distributing and technol- 
ogy.” For European groups, 
he argues, these pressures 
will intensify as the single 
market becomes a reality 
and cross-border takeover 
activity increases. 

Demutualisation windfalls 
to policyholders or deposi- 
tors can create a feelgood 
factor, as they did in the UK 
last year, although econo- 
mists fret about their poten- 
tial to create a spending 
boom stoking up inflation. 

A bigger danger is what 
would happen if all mutuals 
disappeared, as this would 
remove an important com- 
petitive force in the market 
The remaining UK building 
societies, for example, are 
generally offering borrowers 
lower mortgage rates than 
the quoted banks, exploiting 
the fact that they do not 
have to pay dividends. 

Prudential in the US - it is 
unrelated to the quoted UK 
company of the same name 
- has concluded that 
"policyholders would benefit 
most from a fall demutualis- 


ation". That view would be 
contested by many of the 
remaining UK mutuals. 
They would point to inde- 
pendent studies showing 
mutual policies pay out 
more at maturity, while 
costs and policy lapse rates 
are lower than at sharehold- 
er-owned companies. 

Malcolm Murray, chief 
executive of Scottish Life (a 
mutual), says mutuals 
"serve only one set of mas- 
ters, their policyholders. Pro- 
prietary companies must try 
to balance the interests of 
their policyholders against 
the demands of their share- 
holders. The potential con- 
flict of interest is clear." 

But the pressures on 
mutuals around the world 
are increasing, not least 
because of "me too" pres- 
sures to join the global 
trend. 

In the UK, cash-rich preda- 
tors would like to snap up 
medium-sized mutual life 
assurers such as NPI. 
Friends Provident, Scottish 
Life and Scottish Provident. 

Larger building societies, 
including Nationwide and 
Bradford & Bingley, know 
they too are at risk, which is 
why they have been keen to 
make mutuality tangible by 
offering lower mortgages 
and better savings rates. 

Some experts believe even 
Standard Life, Europe's big- 
gest mutual life assurer, 
could eventually change its 
mind, in spite of its financial 
strength. This is because it 
has shown it wants to 
expand abroad and move 
into new business areas, 

SUCh as hanking 

Roman Cizdyn, insurance 
analyst with Merrill Lynch 
in London, warns: “Policy- 
holders at UK mutuals are 
going to ask: if demutualisa- 
tion is $0 good in Australia, 
South Africa. Canada and 
the US, why isn't it more of 
it happening here?” 

Additional reporting by John 
Anthers 


£ d ‘W’ t is not that there 

• “ ■ is a great striving 

■ for unanimi ty. It 
■JL is that, within the 
debates we have, the differ- 
ences are very narrow. Any- 
body who knows what they 
are talking about knows 
they don't know with total 
confidence." 

Thus Eddie George, the 
governor of the Bank of 
England, explaining in 
December why the members 
of the Bank's monetary pol- 
icy committee bad never dis- 
agreed publicly on the level 
at which they should set UK 
interest rates. 

Only a month later, their 
unanimity was finally bro- 
ken. Three of the four out- 
side experts appointed to the 
committee wanted to raise 
base rates immediately. 
They were outvoted by four 
Bank “insiders”, plus the 
fourth outside member. 

That eight people should 
fail to agree on the appropri- 
ate level of interest rates in 
the UK is not in itself sur- 
prising. The economy is 
slowing, but wage pressures 
are stirring. As the Bank's 
Inflation Report put it: 
“Monetary policy is more 
finely balanced than at any 
time since the inflation tar- 
get was introduced in 1992.” 

But the split - detailed in 
minutes published earlier 
this week - also reminds us 
that UK interest rates are 
now being set by a commit- 
tee rather than an individ- 
ual. Even leaving aside the 
fact that they are techno- 
crats rather than elected pol- 
iticians, this will have subtle 
but important consequences 
for the economy. 

Committees are not 
renowned for their decision- 
making abilities. Alan 
Blinder, former vice-chair- 
man of the US Federal 
Reserve, argues: “Monetary 
theorists should start paying 
some attention to the nature 
of decision-making by com- 
mittee.” 

The dynamics of commit- 
tee behaviour raise four 
questions relevant to what 
happens to interest rates: 

• Does eacb member have 
an equal influence? 

0 Are members under pres- 
sure to reach a consensus? 

Will the committee move 
rates as far and as fast as a 
finan ce minis ter would? 

And if a committee is 


Committee 
of unequals 

Robert Chote on the split 
between doves and hawks at 
the Bank of England 
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Eddie George: adopted a 'wait and see’ stance 


more sluggish than politi- 
cians. is that good or bad? 

When the committee mem- 
bers gathered in the Bank on 
January’ 8, it was already 
clear that December's con- 
sensus had cracked. Officials 
sensed rising tension as the 
dissenters prepared to rebel. 

Just after llam. Eddie 
George, the governor, asked 
each committee member in 
turn whether they agreed 
that Interest rates should 
remain at 7.25 per cent for a 
second successive month. 
The other Bank insiders - 
deputy governor David Cle 
menti. chief economist Mer- 
vyn King and executive 
director Ian Plenderleitb - 
all agreed. So did DeAnne 
Julius, former chief econo- 
mist at British Airways. 

But the other outsiders 
dissented. Sir Alan Budd. 
until recently chief econo- 
mist at the Treasury’. Willem 
Suiter of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and Charles Goodhart of 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics all argued that rates 
should rise Immediately. 


The agreement to keep 
rates on hold in December 
bad been unanimous. But 
several members felt then 
that a further rate increase 
might soon be necessary. A 
month later, these hawks 
thought the case for higher 
rates was even stronger. .As 
a gang of three, they decided 
there were enough of them 
to disagree openly with the 
majority view. 

Among the doves, the 
other outsider. Ms Julius, 
has long been nervous about 
the deflationary impact of 
Asia's crisis. But it was the 
insiders' block vote that 
determined the outcome. 

The most interesting vote 
was that of Mr King. Seen by 
his fellow committee mem- 
bers as a leading hawk in 
earlier meetings, he backed 
Mr George's "wait and see" 
stance and helped win the 
day for the doves. 

Hence the first question: is 
this a committee of equals? 
Or. to put it another way’, 
does the governor punch 
above bis weight? The US 


experience suggests he 
might expect to. In recent 
years, Alan Greenspan, the 
Fed chairman, has pulled the 
centre of gravity of the Fed- 
eral Open Markets Commit- 
tee (FOMC) in a doveish 
direction. 

During his time at the Fed, 
Mr Blinder said: “It was a 
tradition that dissent is a 
huge deal, and that you only- 
dissent on a really funda- 
mental disagreement." It 
remains to be seen whether 
January's vote falls into this 
category' or whether the 
Bank is simply developing a 
more relaxed approach to 
the second question. 

Appearances aside, does 
the natural desire to reach a 
consensus within 3 commit- 
tee matter? Committees - 
and especially formal ones - 
tend to adopt compromise 
positions on difficult ques- 
tions; and they will often dis- 
play considerable inertia 
when it comes to making 
policy changes. 

Mr Blinder argues that the 
Fed is no exception, notwith- 
standing the power of its 
chairman. And in a central 
hank, inertia means that pol- 
icy remains too tight for too 
Jong, and too loose for too 
long. Gordon Brown, the UK 
chancellor of the exchequer, 
has let it be known that he 
would have preferred the 
Bank to raise rates faster 
than it has. 

This phenomenon may 
help to explain 3 couple of 
puzzling and often conve- 
niently ignored characteris- 
tics of independent central 
banks, which often set mone- 
tary policy by committee. 
Independent central banks 
preside over deeper reces- 
sions and reduce inflation at 
greater cost to jobs and 
incomes than politically sub- 
servient central banks. 

So far. Britain's new mon- 
etary policy arrangements 
have behaved quite at odds 
with conventional wisdom. 
The UK now has technocrats 
less willing to raise interest 
rates than an elected chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and 
an inner circle of central 
bankers who are more reluc- 
tant still. 

But when one remembers 
that policy is being made by 
a committee, perhaps still 
nervous of its mandate, this 
behaviour is not as puzzling 
as it might at first appear. 


G illian Tett assesses the impact of the most colourful and controversial sport in the winter Olympics - snowboarding 

new kids on the slopes 


T hey ride. They “shred". 
They provoke horror 
from grown-up skiiers. 
This week the stars of 
the youthful sport of snowboard- 
ing took their rebellion on to the 
international stage. 

It started innocuously enou gh . 
Last Sunday Ross Rebagliati, a 

26-year-old Canadian, from the 
town of Whistler, was awarded 
the Gold medal at the first ever 
Olympic snowboard slalom. He 
promptly dedicated it to the 
memory of "Lumpy", a snow- 
boarding friend who lad died in 
an avalanche. 

So far, so heart-warming - at 
least for the organisers who had 
invited the sport in to give the 
Games a blaze of youthful col- 
our. But on Wednesday the blaze 
of colour was on the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee’s red 
faces, when the IOC announced 
H bad found traces of marfluana 
in Mr Rebagliati's urine and 
stripped him of his rnedaL . 

Depending on your point of 
view, this was' either outrageous 
or what might have been expec- 
ted. Members of the Committee 



were outraged. Those who knew 
something about snowboarding, 
were not surprised: the sport has 
long had a party-loving image. 

When Gian Shnmea, the Swiss 
snowboarder, won -a gold medal 
on Thursday, he said the first 
thing he would do was take a 
surfing holiday in Hawaii. Last 
week Martin Freinademetz, an 
Austrian snowboarder who is 
fond of competing in a gorilla 
suit, was thrown oat of the 
Games for drunken driving. He 
had been joyriding on an Olym- 
pic snow mobile. 

The kids fought back. The 
. Canadian Olympic delegation 
-appealed against the ruling, 
ar g uin g .what any snowboarder 
already knew: marijuana Is a 
relaxant “It has absolutely no 
performance enhancing effect in 
the sport of giant slalom snow- 
board," said Carole Ann e Let hr 
eren, of the Canadian Olympic 
Association. 

An independent panel agreed. 



accepting Mr R eb ag H ati’s argu- 
ment that the offending mari- 
juana traces came from passive 
smoking at a leaving party in 
Whistler (a place where, says Mr 
Rebagliati dope is four times 
stronger than usual). The IOC 
handed the medal back. 

The tale was embarrassing 




enough for the Olympic digni- 
taries. Bat it has raised a larger 
issue about the Olympic dream. 
For the reason why snowboard- 
ing was included at all in this 
year's games was to make the 
tradition-bound Games move 
with the times. The question 
now Is whether the Olympics can 


find a way to appeal to a 
younger, rowdier generation. 

The Olympic organisers badly 
need to try. Snowboarding only 
started three decades ago in 
America, but it has since 
exploded in popularity . Hanno 
Tretndl of tbe Internationa] Ski 
Federation, believes snowboar- 
ders will outnumber skiiers on 
the slopes in six years. 

The attractions are clear to 
anyone who has tried the sport. 
Unlike skiing, snowboarding 
does not require bulky equip- 
ment. A reasonable competence 
can be reached within a few 
days. And boarders claim that 
the experience of whizzing side- 
ways through snow unencum- 
bered by poles is liberating. 

“Initially, traditional ski man- 
ufacturers thought boarding was 
a flash in the pan," says Victoria 
Melendez of Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter tn London. “Now 
they realise it’s here to stay." 
Which is lucky for them. Since 


the early 1990s. ski sales have 
been sliding faster than a down- 
hill racer. Industry analysts 
expect only 4m skis to be 
shipped to retailers worldwide 
this year, compared with 6.5m 
skis in 1992. At the same time, 
snowboard shipments have 
jumped from 350,000 to 2m. 

Given that money talks loudly 
in the Olympic movement tbe 
commercial potential or snow- 
boarding may well have weighed 
heavily with the IOC when it 
chose to give the sport Olympic 
status. Bat when the boarders 
tamed op last weekend, sporting 
teeth braces, goatee beards and 
grunge clothes, they were hardly 
the traditional polished products 
of million-do! I ar marketing cam- 
paigns. Tbe half-pipe competi- 
tion - a snowy version of skate- 
boarding - took place to the 
sound of deafening pop mnsic. 
“For the first time ever we have 
decided to allow the contestants 
to choose their favourite music." 


boomed the official commenta- 
tor, “But, hey! This is the Olym- 
pics - whoah!" The 10,000 strong 
crowd screamed with abandon. 
But behind the noise was an 
ironic truth - the free wheeling 
nature of snowboarding brings it 
closer to the original Olympic 
amateur sporting ideal than 
many better known contests. 

Snow boarders hugged each 
other as they came off tbe slopes. 
They clapped eacb others' turns 
with good humour. And they ral- 
lied round Mr Rebagliati, "It was 
the IOC that invited us in here, 
and if they are now trying to 
make an example of us that is 
ridiculous." insisted Tara Tei- 
gen, another Canadian. 

Smoothing over this week's 
events will not be easy. The IOC 
is embarrassed. The snowboar- 
ders are irritated. 

If snowboarding can be brought 
into the games, it will enrich 
them. If it cannot, the games 
could lose appeal in a fast grow- 
ing market. Either way. the 
snowboarders cannot be ignored. 
Additional reporting by Patrick 
Harverson 
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Asia crisis 
takes toll on 
oil results 
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By Robert Corzine 
and Paul Solman 

The extent to which the 
Asian economic crisis is 
affecting oil demand became 
clearer this week when 
Royal Dutch/Shell, the 
Anglo-Dutch oil giant. 

reported its fourth -quarter 
results. It said the fall-off in 

demand for oil was most 
apparent in Indonesia and 
Thailand. 

Although Shell still sees 
overall growth in Aslan 
demand this year, it is likely 
to be a modest 3-5 per cent, 
rather than the S per cent or 
so seen in recent years. 

The impact of the Asian 
crisis is one of the factors 
behind the steep fall in oil 
prices, which this week 
touched 46-month lows. 

But it is fears of a global 
glut that is keeping the 
downward pressure on 
prices, which on Thursday 
fell to $14.50 for Brent Blend 
for March delivery, the inter- 
national bellwether. Prices 
firmed somewhat yesterday, 
with Brent quoted at about 
$14.66 in late trading on the 
London International Petro- 
leum Exchange. 

The modest rise came as 
traders covered their posi- 
tions ahead of the long US 
holiday weekend, but overall 
sentiment remained gloomy. 

The bearish outlook was 
reflected in the latest 
monthly oil market report 
from the International 
Energy' Agency, which moni- 
tors oil markets on behalf of 
the mainly western industri- 
alised countries. It warned 
this week that even without 
Iraqi exports, global produc- 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 1997/98 — 

prices on week ago Mgh Low 
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tion “ . . could well exceed 
projected demand in each of 
the first two quarters'*. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, precious me tals 
drifted higher in lacklustre 
trading. Silver was “fixed” 
at $7.08 an ounce compared 
with the previous price of $7. 
while the spot price closed at 
S7.13-S7.18 an ounce against 
the previous close of $7.05- 
$7.10. 

The afternoon gold fix of 
$299.15 an ounce was also 
slightly higher than the 
morning fix of $298.00. 

Cocoa futures on the Lon- 
don International Financial 
Futures Exchange rallied to 
halt the week-long slide. The 
March contract closed up £8 
at £996 a tonne after Thurs- 
day’s ll-month lows. Coffee 
futures erased early losses 
and the March contract 
ended up $25 at $1,757 a 
tonne. 
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FA 

Mre 

Apr 

Jon 

Aug 

te 

Total 


301.6 *1 2 301.7 2806 18,500 82,764 

303.4 +12 303.6 301.8 568 15.972 

3052 +12 305.4 3042 322 5,336 

307.1 +12 - - 245 3204 

2M00T7M34 
PLATINUM NYMEX {SO Troy oz.: SflTOy OZ.) 


Spot: 10349 3 oOk 1.6279 G dOb: 1.1330 9 its 1 6157 
■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 



Sett 

Day's 



Open 


price change Ugh 

Um 

Vol U 

Feb 

75.70 

-0.B5 

7590 

75.70 

172 849 

Mar 

75.95 

-1.00 

7700 

7500 

3027 30356 

Apr 

7600 

-095 

7700 

76.60 

44 1,009 

Hay 

7E.95 

-O0O 

77.86 

7605 

739 10080 

Jun 

7745 

-005 

7700 

77.60 

5 2023 

Jul 

Total 

77.65 

-005 

76.45 

7700 

299 5206 
4076 71,781 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices supplied by N M RothsctfiM) 


Gold per troy oz. 

5298.85 

+0.50 

5345.05 

S3S9.65 

S27B.55 

Silver par troy oz 

432 JOp 

-4300 

316.95P 

475.70p 

853.300 

Aluminium 99 7% leash) 

SI 4930 

-6.0 

SI 531 

S1787.5 

S13250 

Copper Grade A (cashj 

SI 674 

-110 

S2349 

52 704 

Si 640.5 

Lead (cash) 

5511 

-15.5 

S651 

S7250 

5506 

Nickel (cash) 

55620 

+175 

57655 

$8280 

35305 

Zinc SHG (cash! 

51058 

-200 

S1 185 

$17630 

SI 044 

Tri (cash) 

55160 

-80 

£5930 

S6050 

$5105 

Cocoa Futures Mar 

£996 

-19 

£852 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Jan 

Si 790 

-2 

£1652 

S2470 

£1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

5285.70 

+2.90 

S262.50 

$311.00 

S2E2.80 

Barley Futures Mar 

£74.60 

-1.15 

£93 00 

£9600 

£73.50 

Wheat Futis ea Mar 

£80.00 

-100 

£9300 

£10200 

£7500 

Cotton Outlook A tndan 

69.35c 

-0.05 

79.900 

8205c 

6905c 

Wool (64s Super) 

389p 

+19 

400p 

44Bp 

370p 

06 (Brant Blend) 

5 14.62k 

-002 

520.705 

S24.95 

S14.47 


GohHTroy at) 
Close 
Opening 
Morning fix 
Afternoon fix 
Day's High 
Day's Low 


£ equlv SFr equiv 


181.99 

182.77 


436.18 

437.96 


S price 

296.60- 299.10 
29800-29900 

290 no 
299.15 

298.60- 300.00 
297.BO-39320 

Previous dose 298.60-299.10 

Loco Ldn Mmmi Gold Lending Rates (VfeUSS) 

1 month 4.00 6 months —3.75 

2 months .3.97 12 months — —3.61 

3 months —-—...3.94 


Ptr nm irteas ottreranse stated, p Pence s c Cans b. x Mar. 


Savor Rx 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Cohn 
Krugerrand 
Maple Lea* 
New Sovereign 


p/troy oz. US cts equiv. 


432,50 
425,75 
42545 
426 00 
S price 
298-300 

89-71 


708.00 
69305 
69020 
688.45 
£ eqiiv. 
182-183 

42-13 


Apr 3870 -00 3910 3860 3082 10092 

Jd 3854 -00 3995 3850 43 871 

Oct 384.4 -00 385 0 3850 15 352 

Jan 3844 -00 3860 385.0 11 27 

Total 3031 1104J 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Troy nz.; 5/boy ot) 

Mar 

23600 +a«5 23900 23500 

663 3.135 

Jtm 

236.75 +0.85 237.00 23450 

170 1061 

*P 

234.75 +0.85 

- 

1 402 

Total 



834 4098 

■ SILVER COMEX (5000 Troy ot Cents/troy ozj 

Fob 

7080 +9.5 

_ 

21 20 

Mar 

7090 +90 714.0 

696.0 11.016 56.089 

May 

702.0 +9.0 7060 

6030 

1013 21053 

M 

698.0 +90 701.0 

6900 

428 11379 

Sap 

B945 +00 

- 

207 4.710 

Dec 

693.5 +9.0 B950 

6680 

324 9.694 

Total 



13030113,149 

ENERGY 



■ CRUDE CHL NYMEX (1.000 bareto. SfoorroQ 


Lateal Bay's 


Open 


price eftrage Mgl! 

Low 

W U 

Mar 

1602 +0.06 1623 

1500 47070 69017 

Apr 

1624 +005 18.40 

16.16 40.759 84.492 

May 

1602 +0.D6 16.67 

16.43 14239 36.775 

Jon 

16.74 +002 1604 

16.73 

8.411 47084 

Jti 

17.04 +009 17.13 

17.00 

6.199 25212 

A«g 

17.17 +0.02 1703 

17.17 

2.437 18245 

Total 


12M6B461064 

■ CRUDE OIL IPE (S/bairal) 



Latest Day+t 


Opera- 


price tinaga Mgb 

Low 

Vti W 

Apr 

14.65 +809 1001 

1400 16050 92.190 

May 

1520 +0.13 1500 

15.12 

3,055 22390 

Jna 

15.48 +0.12 1507 

1508 

2006 26.357 

Jti 

15.75 +0.17 15.79 

15.64 

1087 13054 

tag 

15.85 +0.16 15.99 

1506 

949 7045 

Sep 

16.10 +0.13 16.18 

1600 

1,115 6058 

Total 



nta oft 

M HEATING OIL HYMBC [42.000 US Date,- BUS gaBsj 


Ltieti Bey's 


Open 


price dungs High 

Low 

Vol lot 

Mar 

44.70 +OJ3 45.10 

44.42 17055 38062 

Apr 

4505 +0.11 45.75 

45.10 

8083 3302S 

May 

4800 +0.16 4605 

4500 

3080 16.732 

Jun 

46.70 +026 46.95 

4600 

3.052 16.692 

jti 

47.40 +020 47.70 

4725 

1,314 12292 

Aug 

4825 +006 4645 

4820 

824 6,492 

Total 


31,780161047 

■ GAS OB. PE iS/toHie) 




Sen Day's 


Open 


price dungs bSgh 

Low 

VW tot 

Mar 

14025 +0.75 14025 138.75 

6,157 30.775 

Apr 

141.50 +025 141.75 140.75 

2556 11048 

Hoy 

14325 +025 143 75 142.75 

730 8.923 

Jm 

14525 - 14675 14600 

771 13023 

Jti 

14760 +000 14700 14700 

241 4.434 

Aon 

14900 +000 14900 148.75 

180 40Z7 

Total 


30071108018 

■ NATURAL GAS PE (1000 Irene pan par teal 

Mar 

B.B90 -agio 

_ 

- 2.715 

Apr 

9.800 -0.050 

- 

- 2225 

Total 



75 13.1E 

■ NATURAL GAS HVIIEX (10000 mi8tB4 S/tiretita.) 


Latere Ds/s 


Open 


price dungs High 

Low 

Vol tot 

Mar 

2210 -0.078 2020 

219018.964 33.624 

Apr 

2240 -0091 2350 

2239 

6.765 26042 

Hay 

2270-0080 2360 

2270 

2066 14097 

Jun 

2280-0.080 2070 

2280 

1064 14,113 

JUS 

2010-0.061 2400 

2310 

1.142 10.659 

tag 

2320-0.056 2090 

2320 

002 12954 

Total 


36019201 0M 

M UNLEAD B> GASOLINE 



NVMEX (42000 US gum.; C/US otito) 



Itint Bay's 


Open 


price ctange Sgti 

Loir 

VM tat 

Mar 

4900 +0.C 50.15 

49.10 12,762 27036 

Are 

5320 -0.02 53.70 

5290 

7.841 27288 

May 

53.65 +008 54.10 

53.45 ! 

2029 14044 



Sail 

Dayk 


Opati 


pika tirenga Hgh Lrar 

Vol 

M . 

Mar 

80.00 

+005 8000 7900 

224 

1.445 

May 

8200 

+0.50 8200 61.15 

210 

4,164 

Jti 

. 83.75 

+025 83.75 83.75 

5 

704 

Sep 

9050 

+025 80.40 8025 

20 

90 

Hm 

8250 

+025 8273 8200 

15 

1.868 

Taw 



<73 

W64 

■ WHEAT CST (50OObu n*% cartS/BOD txeheO 

Ur 

32030 

-4.00 333.00 329.00 

9087 38040 

May 

339.75 

-4.75 344.00 339.50 

5071 26036 

Jti 

W25 

-4.50 35200 348.00 

2579 26042 

Sop 

35425 

-425 35800 354.00 

782 

2018 

Dae 

36500 

-3.25 36900 36500 

614 

4057 

Jti 

36500 

- - - 

4 

32 

Total 



19,434 997*4 

M MAGE CBT (5000 bu mlrr, cantaffitib bushefl 


mm 


DM. 


Mar 

27025 

-025 27100 28900 31241 109095 

May 

27900 

-000 Zra.75 27825 14375 63045 

Jti 

285.00 

-000 28600 28425 

8017 80023 

Sep 

28525 

- 

28825 28400 

540 11,794 

Dec 

SB7J5 

_ 

28300 286.50 

6.495 58,456 

Mar 

23300 

- 

20300 29200 

819 3.490 

Total 




82,713 348014 

H. BARLEY UFFE (100 tonnes E per tonne) 

Mar 

74.60 

-0.40 

7400 74.60 

5 784 

May 

7660 

-0.65 

_ - 

- ie 

Sep 

7825 

+025 

_ 

7 

Nov 

8025 

+025 

8000 6000 

10 355 

Jan 

8223 

+025 


72 

Total 




15 1053 

M SOYABEANS CUT (50OObp inti: ConttffiOb tltiMQ 

Mar 

679,00 

-3.50 68400 67800 27051 48,441 

May 

681.75 

-3.75 68600 68025 12.534 37009 

Jti 

66800 

-325 BB10O 68500 

6208 33239 

tad 

6852S 

-3JS 69000 68500 

302 5014 

Sfo 

672.00 

-300 677.00 67200 

149 BZ3 

Nov 

66700 

-425 67200 66600 

2004 14059 

Tntti 




48097140040 

■ SOYABEAN OB. CBT (6Q0OQ&S: contarib) . 

Me 

2604 

+0.02 

2603 2628 14,454 38,114 

May 

2603 

+001 

2723 2B.7S 10,151 40024 

Jti 

2729 

+001 

2705 27.10 

5.464 26.150 . 

tag 

2705 

+0.05 

27.45 27.12 

514 4084 

Sep 

2720 

+0.10 

2720 2695 

1 64 2223 

Od 

2702 

+0.12 

Z7.10 2R.75 

253 2229 

Total 




12014116011 

■ SOYABEAN NEAL CBT (100 tons; S/ton) 

Mar 

189.7 

—1.7 

1910 1890 10589 35.643 

May 

1B7.7 

-12 

1692 1870 

8007 38232 

Jti 

1880 

-23 

1912 188.7 

2.434 23035 

Aug 

1880 

-2.4 

1925 1890 

435 7006 

Sep 

1900 

-20 

1930 1900 

442 5.786 

Oct 

1312 

-2.1 

1930 1912 

376- Z104 

Total 




23058121,139- 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 trainee: £ per tram) 

Mar 

700 

_ 

_ 

v _ 

Apr 

69.0 

-ao 

720 68.0 

60 1013 

May 

810 

-0.0 

BS0 812 

35 140 

Jan 

91.0 

-80 

- 

- 

Hm 

570 

_ 

_ • 

3 

Total 




97 1203 

■ FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE (SIQ/iidtK port) 

Fail 

970 

_ 

990 970 

4 218 

Mar 

1105 

+16 

1130 1105 

134 402 

Apr 

1150 

+1 

I1K 1150 

85 567 

Jti 

1025 

+5 

1040 1030 

IS 164 

Oct 

1134 

-48 

1140 1134 

29 91 

Total 

Cton 

Prav 


270 1047 

BH 

936 

S33 




SOFTS 

m COCOA UFFE po tonrMK ETionnel _ 
•mi stairs- 

pria d u ngs Uffi Unr ' M « 

MR 098 +8 ion 589 1.256 47.406 

1021 +8 1027 1015 2.723 28.644 

1043 +7 1048 ItMl 705 14261 

1065 +7 1068 1060 175 

1091 +8 1097 1088 E37 31,012 

1121 1125 1121 Z7.40Z 

TOM . X774191J83 

■ COCOA CS CE (10 tortnea; S/tonnon) 

Mar 

wqr 
JUi 
sap 
Dec 
Mar 
Total 

■ COCOA QCCq (SOffatew^ 

Fata 12 MW 

Daly 11BM3 

■ COFFEE UFFE B lonmi; Vtom) 


1505 

+80 

1512 U» 4001 1.408 

Feb 

1S47 

+20 

1551 1537 8084 38022 

*re 

1579 

+21 

-1582 1587 1044 8008 

Jm 

1607 

+21 

1812 1599 .423 6.662 

Jti 

1639 

+20 

1G» 1634 HI 12.312 

Aug 

1668 

+20 

1071 1671 154 90*0 

Oct 

15017 80023 

Total 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LWetaOfflLfrOriEWP^ . 

Sett Bay* ■ 

Price dotage H# leaf W . W 

6SJJ75+1JW 65075 64- ia 3,623 7.015 

eg. 125 ,1 250 63JM0 67.46C 7 689 50.057 
«S89M)675 88.1® 68.500 .£630. 27.210 
475 +0450 83675 69J50. 7W 9SU 
70925+8425 71.0® 711650 505 ’ 4,657 

71-SOO +W0D 7. 90 . 71 700 

m 18,101 lOBflBT 

LEAN HOGS CMS eaota.'fts) 

51 450 +0.375 51800 51400 1089 4.355 

54.475 +C 500 54650 5U*» X*» 1*A*0 
SIJOO +8275 62 WQ «L«0 1.335 II «6 
62250+0.4W 61S0 61000 388 
ei. 700 +0200 cq . 700 hau i24 
5TS0+O225 57.725 572D0 .116 


Ml 

Apr 

Jon 

tan 

0d 

Dec 

Total 


380* 
1583 
1.639 

■ PORK BELUES CME HfttMQte; centatea 


May 


JOB 

Total 


17E0 

1725 

1695 

1680 

1885 

1650 


+28 1757 1725 2273 20717 

+20 1725 1694 1885 16,103 

+10 .1690 1672 39 2046 

+10 1672 1655 196 1.790 

+7. 16S3 1646 142 161 

+7 ‘ — - - H 

4867 41,731 


Feb 

Mar 

May 

Jot 

MS 

Total 


*6350+0.775 46.700 41550 
46 425 +1.100 46.475 *5.500 
47.025+0825 47.100 *6. ISO 
45000 +05W 46-1® 45.550 
44.025+0300 44X00 4*025 


152 319 
744 .. 3.TO 
277 3.297 

ill 1j410 
26 350 

VX1D 8,113 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strflce prren Stonoe — Calta— — Put*-— 


■ COFFEE ■C* CSCE (37000038: cerasriba) 

(99.7%) LME 

Mar 

jun 

Mar 

Jun 




40 

73 

12 

40 


163.50' -000 16400 16200 3,4® 10.005 


26 

60 

22 

52 

Hay 


15 

48 

3& 

65 

Sap 

Dae - 

14800 -000 14900 1484)0 383 Z054 
14100 -005 14200 1*100 183 2049 
1*511 -05S 138.00 13800 II 482 

■ COPPER 
(Ctaaete A) LME 

Mar 

51 

. Jun 
102 

Mar 

20 

. Jun 
SO 

Total 

. 8096 30,181 

. 1700 

25 

75 

44 

72 

’ ■ COFFSE SCO (US oertsfoound) 

1750 

... 10 

54 

7& 

Mar 

May 

Fob 12 

Prav. d fer 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

Mar 

May 


0omp.ds9y 

15 dsy average — 

■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnes fttorwg 


.12787 
, 132JW 


1Z7.44 

132.47 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS: 24 air dry tonal 


ter 

2834 

+3.4 

2824 

2770 0553- 8011 

■qr 

2880 

-0.1 

2890 

287.0 2044 17057 

Aug 

294.1 

-1.1 

294.8 

2930 -364 7024 

ore 

292.6 

-10 

2930 

2923 116 6,195 

Dae 

2950 

-10 

2950 

2950 10 . 732 

Mre- 

3020 

-03 

3020 

3020 15 262 

Totti 





■ SUGAR ‘11* CSCE fl 12.0000x8 centa/lba) 

Mar 

11.00 

-001 

11.04 

109813,417 54.123 

May 

1072 

-002 

1078 

1071 8082 69.433 

Jti 

1001 

-004 

iD0B 

1001 2.090 3T0O2 

Oct 

1008 

-002 

1002 

1005 98330378 

Mar 

1064 

-004 

.1069 

1004 . 390 14046 

May 

1063 

-004 

■ - 

- .-154 2030 

TOM 




250X2X40(1 

■ comm NYCE (SOJXXXbK cento /feti 

Mre 

G6J24 

-007 

6609 

6500 2090 23070 

May 

6707 

-058 

68.00 

B705 2023 19092 

Jti 

6902 

-002 

69.40 

6085 833 17.372 

ore 

7107 

-0.71 

7105 

71.06 16 Z07S 

Dae 

7241 

-002 

727S 

72.40 S33 18093 

Mre 

7300 -0.48 

73.80 

7300 12 896 

THU 




6,790 81016 

■ ORANGE JUKE NYCE flSJXXSbs; centals) 

Mre 

9500 

+000 

66.40 

9400 ' 591 18237 

May 

99.00 

+005 

99.40 

9000 482 8093 

Jti 

10200 

+005 10200 10100 188 5081 

Sap 

10490 

+060 10400 10400 51 3.116 

Nov 

10600 

+000 10600 10600 12 2096 

Jab 

10800 

+1.05 

- 

— ' 1 1092 


1650 . 

1700. 

1750 

■ COCOA UFFE 

975 — 

1000 


Mar May Mar May 


1025. 


■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE 

1450 : 

1500 — 

■1550 


Mar - Apr 


91 

85 


Mar Apr 
40 


92 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OH. F08 (per barrel} +or-- 


L3Z7 3022* 


SHI Day's 
pries 


Mgb ta" W 


Open 

M 


Mar 

40500 

+6.00 48600 48800 

92 

47B 

Jm 

52400 

+600 525.00 51400 

124 

448 

Tread 



210 

S2B 


FUTURES DATA 

AB futures data supplied by CMH 


*09 

Total 


53.65 -087 
5345 +003 
5330 +0.18 


5*15 

54.10 

53.40 


53.60 749 10380 

5350 162 9.2SG 

53-30 80 4588 

23029100011 


Spices from Man Producten 
P ep per : Good drenand (re February and 
Mach delivery Of black pepper tn Europe 
and Singapore. New craps from Vietnam 
and incia seem to be lata than antici- 
pated. FAQ *4,200 FOB Singapore. $4,400 
FOT Rotterdam. White 57,900 a tonne tor 
spot and *8000 for ti fo ment till August/ 
September, CIF terms. Nutmegs and 
mace: Unchanged. Oeiw Spat *1,200. 
31,100 for shipment Nigerian ginger; 
51,325 sport, $1,275 for shipment CMne 
ginger: Sliced 31,200, whole peeled 
Si. 550 OF. 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Merest and Volume date shown for 
contracts traded on COMEX NYMEX, CBT, 
NYCE, CME, CSCE and IPE Crude 01 are 
one dayin arrears. Volume & Open tatera a t 
totals are ter afl mdad monte. 


INDICES 

ta Reuters (Base: 18/0/31 m 1001 
Feb IS Feb 12 month ego year ago 
1732-3 1729.8 17391 1977.1 

■ CRB PiitBree (Base: 1967 »10a; - 

. FM+12 Feb.11 month ego year ago 
23166 231.63 - . . . - 

■ QSCj Spot (Base: 1970=: 100) 


Dubaa : 

512.47-2.52x 

+0.15 

Brant Bland (dated) 

*1400+104 

+O0O 

Brent Blend (Mar) 

sid.eo4.64 

+0.15 

W.T.I. 

Sl6.16-6.1BX 

+000 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NWEprampt tfoteay OF (tame) 

Premium Gasolne 

$169-171 


Gas OH - 

S140-MT 

. +1 

Heavy Fuel OS 

*5061 


Naphtha 

5154-155 

+1 

Jet fuel 

$155-156 

+0.5 

dead - 

• *145-147 

+ 1 

■ NATURAL GAS (Psncafiherm) 


Bacton (Mari 

9.95-10-00 


fYcvtet an Argus.- TaL London (0171) 333 87 BS 

m OTHER 



Gold (per troy oz)A 

$298.85 


Stow (per troy oz)A 

708.00c 

+8.00 

Ptsfimm {per troy az.) 

S3S80O 

+3.00 

PaOatitvn (pontroy az.) 

*238.00 

-too 

Copper 

82.0C 


Lead (US procL) 

45.00c 


Tm (Kuala Lur^xo) 

200ft- 

+1.31 

Tn (New York) 

251 .5 


CatUe (Bve weight) 

BO.66P 

-0-28* 

Sheep (five weight} 

83.34 p 

+3.11- 

Pigs (tore wagtntf 

7O05P 

-ror 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

, $265.70 

+000 

Lon. day sugar (win) 

$284.60 

-1.80 

Barley (Eng. toed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 YeSow) 

£109.00 


Wheat (US Dari* North) 

Unq 


Rubber.(Mat)V - - 

510OP- 


Rubber [Aprflf 

SlJ5tfo 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

299.00m 

+5.00 

Coconut OK (PW)§ 

' 585. Qy 

-100 

Pafan 04 (Malay J§ 

6320 . 


Copra (Phfl)§ 

_$387.0y • 


Soyabeena (US) 

186.0 : 

+1.0 

Cetton OuUotidA' index. 

69.35c 

'-aio 

Woottopa (B4s Super) 

389p 



Fab 12 

n/v 


Mi 11 month ego year ago 

170-60 18727 19500 


C par torn* un to iu o B w n ti a a sated, p panco/kg. c eano/ls 
r msBft /hp in Wntai oraAg. y Fab/Mar. * Mar 
fLondon PtryocoL 5 OF HnsatOm f Button rrarker 
taoe- " Cheige <*”»•*■ iSraad bn 2 A* haef of O0S 
lOd 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Markets find time for a breather 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF] 


Ecu 

■ ECU BONU FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU1QQ.OQQ 


Open Sell price Change High 

108.88 108.54 -0.01 108-80 

108.11 - - ■- 


Low Esl voL Open ML . 
108-53 87,072 120345 

. - B52 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Vincent Boland in 
London and Richard Waters 
in New York 

Government bond markets 
ended a busy week in mixed 
mood yesterday, taking a 
breather after a few days 
dominated by bond auctions 
and central bank comments 
on interest rates. 

UK GILTS continued to do 
best of the European mar- 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


kets but trading remained 
fairly quiet- 

The March gilt future 
ended & higher at 124 £ with 
fewer than 45,000 traded. 
GERMAN BUNDS consoli- 
dated along with other Euro- 
pean markets. The March 
bond future settled in Lon- 
don at 107 .26. down 0.04. 

Not even an interest rate 
cut by the Bank of Spain 
could lift SPANISH BONOS 
- the March contract settled 
0.01 lower at 108.54. 


US TREASURY bond 
prices rose in New York yes- 
terday morning against the 
background of a stronger 
doHar and stock market 
weakness in Asia. With the 
markets dosed on Monday 
for the Presidents’ Day holi- 
day and uncertainty over a 
possible US strike against 
Iraq, the Treasury market’s 
safe-haven status also 
appeared to come into play. 

The benchmark 30-year 
bond gained V. to 103% dur- 

US INTEREST RATES 


ing the morning, despite an 
unexpectedly strong 
monthly report from the 
University of Michigan on 
consumer sentiment. The 
consumer confidence . index, 
at 110 , was higher than the 
106 expected by most econo- 
mists. Prices strengthened 
again across the yield curve, 
with the 10 -year bond up * 
at lOOai, to yield 5.468 per 
cent and three-year notes up 
ife at S1DO&. for a yield of 
5.363 per cent. 


Mar 
Jun 

UK 

■ NOTIONAL UK CO FUTURES (UFFE)* <50,000 32nda of 100% 



Open 

Sett price Change 

Wflh • 

Low 

Est vol Open InL 

Mar 

124-01 

124-07 +0-03 


124-17 

123-28 

46222 

177255 

Jun 

107-27 

103-02 +0-02 


108-08 

10 7-77 

1046 

13664 

■ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50,000 84tha of 10086 


Strike 

Price 








Mar 

Apr May 

Jun Mar 

< ** 

May 

Jisi 

124 

0-29 

0 0 

0 

0-16 

. 15-60 

15-60 

15-60 

125 

0-06 

0 0 

0 

0-56 

16-60 

16-60 

16-80 

12S 

0-01 

0 

0 

1-51 

17-60 


17-60 


Est vol. lore. Cate lore* Pw» 2185. Pro**** day's Otxm rt. Cats 7382* Pus *1584 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 


Open StapriM Chang* High Low Est vol Open mu 

MW 102-82 “ 103.04 +0.1 B 10308 ' 102-80" 477 5,409 

US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CHTj 3100,000 32ndn of 100% 

Open Sett price Change Hlgft Low. Est voL Open ML 

Mar 121-20 121-28 +0-13 122-03 121-18 643,047 642,394 

Jun •" 121-08 121-18 +0-13 121-24 121-08 17.690 92,770 

Sep 121-11 121-07 +0-13 121-71 . 121-02 422 31.662 

Japan . 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE OOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFQ YIQOm IQOthe of 100% 

Open. Close - Change High Low Eat vol Open W. 

Mar 129J28 - . - 12045 12927 2851 n/a 

Ail 128.78 - - 12BJ8 128.78 1387 rVa 

* UFFE fiaure (too vadad on APT. Afl Open imam* figs, m tor pmtaus day. 
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Canada 
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Germany 
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4000 1000200 
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- 
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-0 77 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATIFI FFrSOOXKXI 



Open Sett price Change High 

Low 

Est vot Open Irn. 

Mar 

1M.S4 

103.74 +0.14 

10306 

103.48 

104,004 

119.683 

Jun 

102.92 

103.14 +0.14 

10320 

102 92 

744 

13.020 

Sep 

102.63 

102.90 +0.14 

102.68 

102.68 
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■ LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATIF) 










Price 

Jan 

Feb 

Mre 

Jan 

Feb 

Mre 

99 

30a 

3.32 

3.46 

0.01 

a 06 

0.22 

100 

2.09 

£.39 

2.62 

0.02 

0.12 

007 

101 

1.90 

1.54 

1 87 

0.02 

026 

0.60 

102 

0.99 

0.83 

123 

0.11 

0.56 

006 

103 

022 

0.35 

0.74 

0.44 

1.07 

1^5 


Fin Day’s Thu 

UK Gina Price taeflowt Feb 13 change % Fee 12 

- Accrued 
interest 

xd at* 
ytd 


1 Up to 5 years fl 9) 

121.04 

005 

.12009 

2.7S 

008 


2 5-15 yeas (Ml 

16208 

0.11 

162.41 

20T. 

1.08 


3 Over 15 years (5) 

200.61 

0.T6 

200.28 

3.41 

000 


4 kredeomablee (4) 

24804 

005 

248.03 

20a. 

107 


5 AB stocks (48) 

155.15 

0.10 

15500 

204 

004 


Yields Feb 13 

Fob 12” 

“"/ago" 

"AS 

Low - 

Fob 13 

Fab 12 

5 yre 6.08 

15 yre 5.93 

6.08 

6.82 

7.48 1/4 

608 10/2 

8.18 

6.18 
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727 

aia 30/4 

503 10J2 • 

S06 

5.97 

20 yra 5.93 
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6.09 
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Inflation rate 554 — 
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Index-flnkad 


Fri Oey^» 
Feb 13 change % 
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ftto 12 


UK Indices 
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interest 
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0.11 
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217.19 
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0L78 
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Feb 13 FSb 


— Hgh ooupon yield ■ 
12 Yrago rtgh 
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6.67 793 1/4 R18 13/2 

727 890 3QM 598 1312 
792 895 30/4 595 13/2 


6^ 892 692 7.61 30/4 692 13/2 

697 8.08 724 899 30/4 697 13/2 

897 898 797 893 30’4 697 2/2 


Up to 5 yre 
over 5 yra 


2.80 

2.93 


299 

2.93 


295 

a34 


3.72 5/8 
172 18ffl 


tnftaflon rate ION — 


299 12/2 

293 13/2 


1.78 

2.71 


1.77 

2.71 


296 3.07 5/8- 
3.12 390 18/6 


1.77 10/2 
2.71 13/2 


Average gross redemption yields are shown aOOuft Coupon Bands; Low: 096-7^96; Medtan; 80fr-1(AM: Hide 11% and rarer- + FM ren m *_ rtota 
Base values: UK Gilts Indices 31/12/75 - 10090 and Index-LMved 30/4/82 => 10090. ■ 1997/M Wgte and taSre. ^ T Flat yield. , ytd Year to date. 
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UK GILTS PRICES 
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■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES (UFFE)‘ OM25Q.OOO IQOths ol 1QQ4t 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est. v« Open W. 
Mar 107.18 10797 -093 107.51 107.13 134047 274937 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Simon Kuper ; ... 

The yen was hit yesterday, 
by growing .belief . that 
Japan's fiscal stimulus pack- 
age next Friday would be 
smaller -than' previously 

thnwg-hf 

Larry Summers. US dep- 
uty treasury secretary, had 
warned late -on Thursday 
that Japan must after more 
than “virtual policy" on 
stimulus. Mark Cliffe. chief 
international economist at : 
HSBC Markets in ' London, 
said: “There has been an 
open mouth campaign by the 
Japanese to *«Tir the yen up, 
to promise all sorts of things 
In qqzten. vague way. Iri the 
mean 1 time the economy is 
stru gglin g." Japanese- house- 
hold spending fell 5.0 per' 
cent year-on-year in Decem- 
ber, more than anticipated. 

Most Asian, stock markets 
fell, including the Nikkei, 
and the yen also suffered 
from news that Moody’s, the 


US rating agency, bed down- 
graded Dai wa Bank. 

-The D-Mark also dropped 
agamst the dollar,, hart by a 
Spanish' interest rate cut and 
the: German, economics min- 
istry's comment that its 
economy had slowed toward 
the end. of last year. 

The dollar, by contrast, 

. benefited from signs that the 
US economy .remained, on 
track. January import prices 
Sell, and February -consumer 
confidence rose. Robert 
Lynch; currency strategist at 

: ■ P ou n d In How Yotfc - 
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Paribas Capital Markets In 
New York, said many inves- 
tors had become short of dol- 
lars in recent weeks and so 
were quick to sell the yen on 
its first reverse. 

The. yen dosed in London 
at YI25.4 to the dollar, Y0.9 
below its level to late Thurs- 


day US trading. The D-Mark 
fell 1.4 pfennigs against the 
dollar to D Mi .824. 

■ The Swiss National Bank 
showed its desire to restrain 
the Swiss franc, which has 
been propelled to a two-year 
high against the D-Mark 
largely by fears of war in 
Iraq. The bank injected 
money market funds at 0.75 
per cent, 25 basis points 
below its discount rate. One 
trader commented: “The 
SNB was trying to pay 
people to take the Swiss 


franc away in wheel 11- ■ 
rows." But the currency^ 
just 0.1 centimes agains+he 
D-Mark to SFrO.803. 

■ The Bank of Spain <t its 
money market inters rate 
by 25 basis points to jO per 
cent. The cut bai been 
expected, particular after 
January data hadshown 
inflation running ajust 2.0 
per cent a year. 

The interest rat* hi ques- 
tion is still 120 bfls points 
above the GennaT®PO rate. 
However. yeste*y*s cut 


helped feed the view that 
European interest rates 
would converge at relatively 
low levels ahead of monetary 
union. The peseta closed 
barely changed at PtaS4.S0 to 
the D-Mark. 

■ The Indonesian rupiah 
has been active. It plum- 
meted with the Jakarta 
Stock market after the ruling 
Golkar party annointed 
Yusuf Habibie as its candi- 
date for vice president Mr 
Habibie favours expensive 
prestige projects and 


opposes trade deregulation. 

However, the rupiah 
recovered from its low of 
RpS.600 to the dollar as 
Indonesia moved closer 
towards pegging its cur- 
rency. against the will of the 
International Monetary 
Fund. The central bank said 
it was in talks aimed at 
creating a currency board, 
which is expected to set a 
rate for the rupiah of about 
RpS.MQ against the dollar. 
Late yesterday the rupiah 
was trading in a spread as 
wide as Rp=9W.'RpS 1 700. 
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EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Fab 13 Ecu cm Rate Change % ♦/- from U spread D*v. 

against Ecu on day con, rate v weakest tnd. 


rates 


Ireland 

Spam 

Haly 

Finland 

Portugal 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Austria 

Nether la nds 

Belgium 


0.798709 
1 63.82 B 
190048 
5.85424 
197.398 
744555 
045863 
142573 
135485 
2.18979 
39.7191 


0.790754 

+0.002278 

-0.99 

370 

7 

167.5000 

+0.128 

204 

042 

-16 

1950.64 

+102 

202 

034 

-17 

509514 

+ 0 . 001 Q 2 

2.41 

006 

-16 

202021 

+0.141 

2.49 

0.17 

-17 

702993 

+00049 

201 

0.15 

-17 

6.62356 

+0.00402 

205 

Oil 

-21 

1075000 

+0.00133 

2.61 

0.06 

-26 

13.9048 

♦0.0094 

263 

0.04 

-19 

202720 

+000131 

205 

002 

-20 

40.7788 

+0.0216 

207 

OOO 

-19 

311095 

-0002 

5.63 

-2.80 


0661944 

-0.002842 

-16.54 

2301 

- 


Dwrtah Kroner, Fiend) Franc, I 


1 Ktanar, end Saaddi Kicnor par 1ft BWiJbr Fisa, Yan, Escudo. Laa and Pstaa per lOft 


(I MM] DM 125,000 per DM 


■ jmmMbSE YEN hfIRES (MM) Y«n 12.5m per Yen 100 


NON ERM MEMBERS 
Greet*. 295469 

UK 0.793103 

Ecu cams rates see by me European Conunsra Curenon era b d ea s erri n g roan« someth. 
P u rcaiBgt oarges are tor Ecu; a pome orange wrens a «e » wrerey Jhaagmet we tra rate 
tavern two spreads Be pereeroags dflensice benman e» assol aoTut ana Era oral rates tor a 
anency. and On maurun permsed perosmope Oeutton cl 9w acrencyt mrVet race from Bs Ecu 
certnl rate 17W9& Staring suspended ftsm ERM. Aftusmert ca tertw: by the firanual Tents 



Open 

Sett price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est- uol Open ht 


Open 

S Price 

Change 

High 

Low 

Era. vol Open rtt. 

Mar 

05537 

05502 

-00035 

05541 

00482 

18032 

72.753 

Mar 

08060 

6018 

-00040 

08090 

0.7997 

39073 

100,484 


05520 

05530 

-00035 

00535 

0.5S10 

178 

3.708 

Jun 

08140 

0119 

-00041 

0.8140 

0.8102 

417 

3.047 

Sep 


05555 

-0.0035 

- 

05545 

1 

1.631 Y 

Sep 


'.8219 

-00042 

" 

0.8220 

3 

540 

■ SWISS FRANC FVTUftES (IMM) SFT 125000 per SFr 



■ STCmJMO FUruES PMM) £62000 per£ 





0.6909 

0.6865 

+00042 

00909 

06830 

11062 

41,685 

Mar 

1.6370 

1.6380 

+00002 

1.6376 

1.B306 

4.398 

27090 


0.8905 

06941 . 

-00041 . 

08944 

06805 

. 579 

1086 

Jun 

10290 

10286 

+00002 

1.6300 

1.6240 

163 

1.506 

Sep 


07014 

-0.0040 

■ 

00995 

1 

1,190 

Sep 

- ' 

1.6216 

+00002 

1.6220 

1.6160 

8 

569 


■ PHtLADELPtBA SE C/S OPTIONS E310SO (cents per pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

- CALLS 
Mar 

Apr 

Feb 

— PUTS 

Mar Apr 

1030 

0.64 

201 

2.55 

003 

106 2.15 

1040 

0.15 

1.49 

2.11 

□09 

1.86 2.63 

1 . 6 S 0 

- 

1.09 

1.69 

109 

201 301 

Previous Key's «oL Calls 240 Puts 80. 

Prev. oafs open ml. Cafe 25.3S9PU3 23.530 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Feb 13 



Over- 
night ‘ 


7 days 
notice 


■ One 
month 


Three Six 
months months 


One 

yeer 


Interbank Starting 8^-8 - 7ft 71a - 7>s ft- ft 7% - 7js 7/. - 7 & 

Swung CDs - - . 7,’« ,- 7% 7ft - 7lj 7fi - 7}J 7JI - 7JJ 

Treasury Bdb - - 7^ - 7j* 7i - 7^ - 

Bank BBs -• - - ft 7 JJ - 7i 7 X 1 - 7ft - 

Local authority dope. 7& - 7 7>, . 7l« 7» - 7» 7« - 7fi 7JJ - 7it 7*8 - 7* 

CSsaxrt Market daps 74* - 7A 7£ - 7 i _ 

UK daering bark base lendng rwa 7V percent from Nov 6. 1987 - 
. Up to J 1-3 3*6 6-9 

month month months . months 



Opl 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Era. vol Open inL 

Mar 

92>1 

9202 

- 

9203 

9201 

10126 

129183 

Jun 

933 

92.62 

-0.01 

92.64 

92.60 

16224 

134583 

Sep 

&ai 

92.81 

-001 

92.84 

02.78 

13701 

1D1B7T 

Dec 

504 

93.04 

-002 

93.07 

9301 

15079 

94052 

Mar 

406 

9306 

-001 

9308 

9304 

3955 

60686 


.. s-’s 

months 


Mm traded «APT. A* Open i i aerew Sgt. era lor previous day. 


■ Mongmmw nanow iuffo ajogo poro of icm* 


Certs of Tax dep. (CIOODOO) 2^ ft 5 . 5 4?, 

Certs d T« dap. under {hCOJOOO Is Capo. Depooka «a»drawn ter ceohjtapc. : 
toZTmd? nto\ idoMw Jon » SJOZSpt B3GD lhad nm ssg. Export Flranca. uake 
updTSn soTian. Agreed rata far perted Feb 3S. 18SB 10 Ma 04. iB08,4cbom B ftBipc. 

rZ tor pMJ*, 1 . 1M0 to Jan SO. 1 BBB. Sohemee IV fc V 7J*»>a Rnonoe 
House Base Rout Bpc from Feb 1. 1008 


Satte / 
Price / 

Mar 

- CALLS ■■ 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

0260 / 

007 

• 001 

0.41 

0.05 

009 

0.10 

BZ78 I 

0.01 

0.08 

004 

004 

001 

0.18 

8300 / 

0 

003 

0.13 

0.48 

041 

0.32 


Eat. vol jod. C* 7053 Arts 3095 Previous day's open inu Cals 2«7589 fun 338865 


GNI 


24 

HRS 


AH Futures, Options 
& Margined Forex' 
CnpUCC Jsincs Allan 
" TeL 0171 337 J0W 
'< Hu; 0171 3W7 

Web Silo hUff/ht-ww^nUisok 



BASE LENDING RATES 


Adams Company 72S 
AJbed Irish Bar* (tffi) 735 
•Henry Ansbacncr 725 
Banco B*ao Vbcaya 725 
Sank 01 Cyprus 725 
Barkd Ireland 725 
Bank of India 725 

Bank of Scotland 72S 
Bodays Bank 72S 

Brs BK of Md East 725 
•ecoMiSftpbySCoUd 725 
Cater*. NA 725 

Oydesdale Bar* 725 
The Co-operanve Barf»72S 
CoiAsSCo 725 

Cyprus Popular Bar* 725 
Duncan Lawne 725 


Exeter Trust Umited 825 
Financial 6 Gen Bank 940 
•Robert Fleming & Co 7 25 
•Guinness Mahon 725 
Habtb Bank AG Zjnch 725 
•Mamdrra Bar* 72S 
Hsntoble & Gen kw Bv.7 35 
C. Hoars & Co 725 
Hengkong & Shanghai 72S 
Investec Bar* (UK) LM72S 
Jman Hodge Bank 725 
•Leopold Josepn i Sons 725 
Lloyds Bank 725 

MdandBar* 725 

HaWestmjnster 725 
•ReaBroihera 725 
RoyaJ Bk ot ScoOana 725 
Scofflsh Widows Bar* 725 


•Singer & Fnodander 725 
•Smah&WSamson 725 
Sun Bar+wrj Coip Lid 725 
TSS 725 

Uneed Bar* ol KuwaK. 725 
Urvy Trust Bank 725 
Wlvteaway Ladtaw 725 
YortLShreSar* 72S 

• Members ot London 
trrresonerj Banking 


‘ in adm n arr ate 


WORLD OfTERESr RATES 


MONEY RATES 


February 13 

Over 

One 

Three 

Su 

One 

Lflfrti. 

Da. 

Repo 


ntgtt 

month 

rnthE- 

Tirtii 

yrat 

inter 

rate 

raw 

fMgkiM 

3C 

32 

3>4 

3v. 

3 Vi 

6.00 

2.75 

_ 

France 

3i 

3Li 

3'; 

3% 

y* 

4.60 

- 

300 

Germany 

31k 

3* 

3V. 

35 


4.50 

200 

300 

Ireland 

6'i 

6i 

ri 

s: 


_ 

- 

6.75 

Italy 

£t 

6(j 


s; 

5i 

700 

S 50 

603 

Netherlands 

31ft 

Jift 

3'J 



- 

2.75 

330 

Switzerland 

Ik 

” 

•a 

1C 

fk 

1'1 

- 

100 

- 

US 

5=1. 

55 

Si 

M 

Vk 

5'.-, 

- 

5.00 

- 

Japan 

r 

\L 

u 

i.1 


- 

050 

- 

■ 3 UEM3R FT Lender) 








Interbank Ftring 

- 

Sf* 

5‘-» 


f-i 

- 

- 

- 

US Dotar CDs 

- 

505 

5.40 

542 

545 

- 

- 

- 

ECU Linked Di 

- 

4& 

4£ 

4 4 . 

45 

- 

- 

_ 

SDR Linked Da 

- 


K 

32 

3 ; 

- 

- 

- 


The F; vavnds lo re(XaC» Ow Lxxx FT London leeroar* bung rale wen die BSA Lanoon rats 
on ZOlSW. Any CDremerta encud be eern » Marun Ctcvaoa Fnanceu Edur. m tre FT. 

Uo rates ara shown tor die domesu: Moray Rrtes LK3 CDs. ECU S SDR Linked Drpactb (Dm 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Fab 13 Short 7 days One Three Su One 

term nonce month months months year 


BeKpan Franc 

3ii- 

3i* 

3h 

3li 

3(i 

3\ 

si; 

■ 3i* 

2ii - 

3A 

31* 

- 2fi 

□anan Krone 

3!i- 

3ii 

3 \l 

■ 3% 

3li 

21 i 

3ra 

■34. 

3*1 

3if 

4 A 

- 3*3 

German Mark 

3H- 

3^ 

313 

■ 3ii 

3k 

3*8 

3^2 

- 3,ft 

3*8 

3*8 

4,1 

-3ji 

Dutch Guilder 

3,* - 

2^3 

3h 

■ 3>+ 

3)9 

3,\ 

3.’. 

■ 23, 

3-.1 

3 ! 2 

3*. 

- 3{i 

French Franc 

3B- 

ft 

3 if 

■338 

3‘2 

312 

Vt 

■4,', 

3'-8 

3‘2 

3J3 

-3fi 

Pwiuguese Esc. 

5;'ri 

■ 5 

5 - 

ail 

4ii 

4K 

4i3 

■ 4JJ 

4 ii 



- 4*1 

Spanrai Peseta 

+ii - 

4}J 

+ii 

■ ■•ii 

4,‘i 


4,1 

■ *12 

4 1 7 . 

4,1 

4:1 

- 4,1 

Sitting 

7jy- 

7»« 

ft 

73, 

7j 5 

7U 

7li 

• 7 12 

711 

71. 

'ii 

- 7U 

Svnsa Franc 

h - 

H 

"■A 

■!i 

If 

It 

II 


-il 

7 A 

1,’t 

1% 

- iA 

Canadstn DoBar 

4’i- 

■•it 


4£ 

ijj 

4)1 

5 - 

47* 

5'e 

- 5 

SA 

-5,*. 

US Dollar 

6^2 - 


5A 

' 5|, 

5,’t 

S«2 

SV 

SJj 

55* 

ft 

5fi 

-sa 

raatan Lira 

ft 

- 6 

62 

' 6 14 

6& 


6A 

£il 

S3. 

ft 

Su 

-SV 

Japanese Vbi 

A - 

i 

16 

1% 

, 1 

i L 

7 

B« 

ii 

7 

' l« 

a 

u 

1,1 

-jj 

Asian SSmg 

h- 

u 

5 - 

ai 

ft 

5^2 

83+ 

■ 7-4 

ft 

7»2 

81* 

- 7 S t 


Short vsrr no ee are can for me us Denar and von. omen- two days' naua. 

■ THREE MOMTH PIBOR FUTURES iV.AT1F)Pans. Ircercer* ottered rate 



Open 

Sen Pree Change 

High 

Low 

Era. vc* 

Open im. 

Mar 

96 42 

96.42 

+001 

96.43 

96 41 

9.746 

70,827 

Jun 

96.30 

9631 

-0 01 

96.33 

96.29 

7067 

53093 

Sep 

9617 

96.18 

+001 

96.19 

9616 

3.713 

28.391 

■ THREE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES lUFFEi" DMIm porta Of 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Era. vol 

Open int 

Mar 

96450 

96 460 


96 470 

96.460 

23874 

378609 

Jun 

96.300 

96.310 

- 

96.330 

96295 

35401 

•tAAflAA 

Sep 

96.190 

96000 

- 

96220 

96.180 

37265 

293668 

Dec 

95.395 

96.010 

- 

96.030 

95.990 

33994 

306589 

■ ONE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFE)- DM3m ports of 100% 


Open 

Sen price 

Change 

Hijyt 

Low 

Era. vol 

Open rt. 

Feb 

. 

96 53 

-002 

. 

- 

0 

133 

Mar 

. 

9600 

-001 

- 

- 

0 

1150 

Apr 


9647 

+0.01 


- 

0 

50 

May 


96 42 

- 


- 

0 

1 

■ THREE 

MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFE) 

- LI DOOm points ot 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

H+3h 

Low 

Era. vol 

Open rt. 

Mar 

9J0S 

94.10 

+001 

94.12 

94.07 

22196 

137891 

Jun 

B4S9 

95.04 

+0.04 

95.09 

94.98 

37741 

194916 

Sep 

95 47 

9501 

+003 

95.55 

9547 

14635 

130801 

Dec 

95.71 

95.73 

+0.01 

95.77 

95.71 

11403 

135376 

■ THR& MONTH EURO SWISS FRANC FUTURES (UFF5 SFflm ports ot 100% 


Open 

Sen price Change 

High 

Low 

Era. VOl 

Open rt. 

Mar 

98.79 

96.91 

+0.13 

98.91 

98 79 

19681 

6S477 

Jun 

96 68 

98.80 

+0.12 

98 81 

96.68 

13265 

53B08 

Sep 

98.60 

98.68 

+0.12 

98.69 

saeo 

5581 

22844 

Dec 

9845 

9801 

+0.12 

98.52 

96.45 

2658 

13961 

■ THREE 

MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett pneo Change 

High 

Low 

Era. vol 

Open InL 

Mar 

- 

99.00 

-0.04 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

Jun 

- 

99.16 

-0.02 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

Sep 

- 

99.16 

+001 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) Eculm points oM 00% 



Open 

Sett price Cfunge 

High 

Lew 

Era vol 

Open int 

Mar 

95 67 

95.68 

. 

95.68 

95.67 

255 

8858 

Jun 

95.71 

95.73 

+0.01 

95.74 

95.71 

515 

6989 

Sep 

95.71 

95.74 

+0.01 

B5.7S 

95.71 

519 

9478 

Dec 

9509 

95.89 

-0.01 

95-89 

95.89 

117 

4187 


’ UFFE lutuas also traded or apt 


■ THREE MOUTH EURODOLLAR (I MM) $im pdras of 100% 



Open 

Srtttwe 

Change 

High 

Low 

Era vol 

Open int 

Mar 

94.39 

9409 

+001 

94.39 

94.38 

53.817 

470.394 

Jun 

94.47 

9449 

♦002 

940Q 

9447 

110215 

409063 

Sep 

9400 

9402 

+0.03 

94.53 

9449 

131.149 

321022 


■ US TREASURV BILL FUTURES (1MM) 51m per 100% 


Mar 

95.04 

95.03 

- 

95 04 

95.02 

247 

8,601 

Jun 

95.13 

95.13 

♦0.01 

95.1 S 

95.13 

145 

2.823 

Sep 

- 

95.19 

+0.03 

9502 

- 

25 

159 


An Open mcereot Age. am for previous day 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DMtm points of 100% 


Stria 



CALLS - 




PUTS 


Price 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

9475 

1.71 

1.71 


1.56 

0 

0 


0 

9500 

1.49 

146 

1.31 

1.31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

BS2S 

101 

101 

1.06 

1.06 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9550 

0.96 

0-96 

001 

081 

0 

0 

0 

0 


EsL ml UXA Cafls 2«0 Puis 8075 Prewout day’s optn ad, Cafc afi?4S8 Puts O8S04B 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) Sfe im points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Aai 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9900 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.14 

006 

0.38 

9925 

0.01 

0.02 

002 

0.35 

0.47 

0.59 


Eel voL total. Cans 1250 Puts 700. Previous day's open on.. Cans 7550 Puts 34+S 


■ BUROURA OPTIOHS (UFFE) LI 000m polrns. at 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 

Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUIS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9400 

0.14 

i.OS 

1.57 

0.04 

005 

0.06 

9425 

0.03 

0.86 

103 

0.18 

007 

0.07 

9450 

0.01 

0.64 

1.09 

0.41 

0.10 

0.08 


Ea »«. tow. Colts 11046 Pub 12203. PrawOuB dry's open do. Cabs 28724+ Pula £03092 

■ PHILADELPHIA SE D-MARK/S OPTIOHS DM62.500 (S per DM) 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Apr 

Feb 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Apr 

0040 

092 

107 


- 

006 

0.43 

0545 

0.43 

0.93 

102 

- 

0.40 

0.60 

0050 

0.06 

063 

0.93 

0.11 

0.60 

0.87 


PrewcuB days wi, CWS 750 Pws 748 Prev. day's open an. Carta B. 195 Puts 25£44 


■ OTHER CURRENCIES 


Fes 13 I 5 

Czech Rp 56.08% - 56.6060 34 7800 - »B240 
ttuqary Ml 093 - 341220 208^30 - 208580 
lai 490920 - 490710300000 - 300000 
KuwaK 04995 - 05«J« 03054 - 03BB 

Pen 45505 - 45590 27020 - 27860 

Potanl 5.8206 - 5 8230 35585 -35615 

Aeba 80862 - 9B937 60440 - 6 0460 

UA£. 60074 - 60107 32727 - 16731 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 
The FT 'Stride to World Currencies 
table can be found on Lhe Markets 
page m Monday's edition. 


, ilia I ' # Q-fY 

bnoCopWGWrelia* onowfcwBEialofideoinmocIta^MMd “' “' ' 

HMn720a* ■ OT 5pm. Acceudi opanod urihin 48 bn. Fore 

• For' current priem ’falatant ObareMf 4 pOQm 699 Great Spread 
For brochure cmd applieoAon Osrrn ctJL 0171-550 8500 of Bets 


FREE ACCESS 
TO REAL TIME 
FUTURES DATA? 




-a- e » r ■'' I' f 

Linnco 

+ 4410) 171 S92 3311 

email jKclctHa linaceenropcfom 
Rrfiilalrd try die SFA 


FUTURES 




INDEX 

FINANCIAL 


fBB 



I u 


rtiBim&k 


Argus LatAm Energy 


ED&F MAN DIRECT 


FLOORS 

TO PfXfVATB mVBSTORSs 


gas ar.a electron ■ mini 

Petroleum Argus I REUTERS 


' 9 ? .-;ti" i: soils'. -'T^trcic- jmatrjLtS.ccm 


Fr eep ho ne 

FUTURES PAGER 

0800 88 88 08 

*4 


PHILIPS 



OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


EsnoilMati lyTSOCRAhaiZOcHcaaMMldart 
Far 100 oao" FREE cofeaa bochuta & 
eUDMIM: D HUnPHT. CA TfL- 

IbNDOrt MPUIBTCOOILBSe Tat 
HOMGHDM: B*m tt DOMt, UM TW. 
UM.acsuo. ratvnilra u tcware m i 



REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 

KKBB f r,r. — — - 


IteST UU1IN5TO WOHID CDRfiEraES, ptMiirf in Mewtaj*. 
[fl e wip ap a r MdsowdagtiW 300 fMti aciBL&noiriwIliilo by arillBg8ie fall uraht 

tainJFj from the Vaypad tw hantkgf rrf ynrrr finr rettrlilwr- IIWiitTML 

Ctft*ettojeds39p/niii]dKDp ate and 49J»taita Bill other tines. For Barfec 

[ootAknhcUX pfcairtrirphnnn i<4 lTigBOTBfardettfhbnQtyascl ri tr Ui oaB 


l-i.'iu D.U.i IL-ii.tdr.i'lin;’ < cirji. »•;)( irtn 

• ' t.': — -• trr 


TENFORE 

For mote info and FRf f dwno dbc call: 

+44 (0)171 405 1004 


Real line clcba! 
covcngc ol 
Equities, Currcncit 
Derivatives, Bond, 
CoToioc.’ties 
fit ws 


Rea 1 Time £99/mth 

futures ana forex from wv¥i llMili 


1 



-TIME DATA ON YOUR PC 

eqmfrat+fgttro«op6oia+ritrtv ci wre i +borKLi+ i Mmrn«Mei 

All AMBBCANS ♦ fOBEX + EUBOKArfi + NEWS +■ CHAHS 


MuiKdi 

anahnels. 


lour lw«r ctHtom eomainmg i 

ami uUllty progra ms for lust OLl 


BO mcLW 


Call 0181-730 1(560 for free c/t-ter'/a of both offers 



IN YOUR COUNTRY NOW 
70 Countries otrosi Europe, tfac 
Middle East and Africa • from Ireland 
to Moirow, from Finlond to Yemen 


Fast nils. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 


L 1 .-SD -WALDOCK & COMPANY 

• fi-13 ClnsuKI .SL ♦ l.ordoii KC1V H I' 


* 5*25 

Future 4 Options, rtuod-umi 
Jaadtsdoai aenka 
for private) 

0800-262472 

London: D171 -247 170] 

Cctnanj- 0190419100 
SwiueriaD±08 00 65fi336 
vawJind-oaldocLaus 
f.P 1 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND FEBRUARY 14/FEBRUARY tS 1998 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP RVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Exeter Capital Growth 
OW Mutual Swiss Equities 
Royal London European Era 
Remlng Select American 
CF Shaw Utilities 


Save & Proper Gold & Exp 
Save & Prosper Korea 


Fidelity ASEAN 
Sanwa Asian Growth 


1,472 

1,420 


i 1,397 

1.500 

1,364 

7A00 

1,349 

iaoQ 

YEAR 

1200 

408 

1.100 

441 

1.000 

ith 444 
454 

900 

455 



Exeter Capital Growth 



1997 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
NatWest UK Smaller Cos 3,789 

GA North America Growth 1599 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 2.532 1,20c 

Saves Prosper Financial Secs 2,343 t<DO q 

HID Samuel US Smafler Cos 2,307 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Save & Prosper Korea 277 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc 306 

Schroder Seoul 325 

flaring Korea 338 

Schroder Japan Smafl Cos Acc 484 


a mumM 




TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
JnpBer Europ ea o 3,145 

,0W Mutual European ’ ' V , 3^63' - 
European Sef Opps 1990 " 
Capital Growth 1 2,970 
North America Growth " * .2£51 


Jupiter European 


97 B8 


;-tjooo? 


'V. » ■ » r » » ; 

« ««***«» 'JMW'5as*r«!*r- ,r ; • . e* » « 9* « SB 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. W^ing: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Source; REUiEftS (Td; 01625 511311) 


FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
i & Prosper Korea .*'■ . 227 ' 

iKorea . V - -508' 
ntiatendAec >*: 3S\> : 

i Japan SmalterCos > 009 V. 

r Japan SmaBar Cos' ■ _* ;G30 



TOPflVE OVER 10 YEARS 

^SanwdtiSSmallw^' - %D0S 

, 1 -“ 00 

Gating' American EmefSfir *. -7,905 ^ 

s .WjentoanPrafifcTechnolpfflr - ' ?<383 _ 

- ' '■ • ; 1J9B. 

HI. • m 

- ->584 - boo 



• 93 94 


1 ■ Indices 

>-zr (LI 


5 . 



1 

Average Unit Trust 

1071 

1435 

1888 

3070 

3A 

24 

Average Investmant Trust 

1149 

1500 

1975 

355Z 

4JB 

4.7 

Bank 

1040 

1116 

1199 

1801 

OjO 

57 

Building Society 

1037 

1112 

1201 

1801 

OlO 

54 

Stockmarket FTSE Al- Share 

1276 

1876 

2210 

4114 

23 

2.9 

Inflation 

1033 

1092 

1157 

1538 

03 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year (2) 

3 

5 

10 VoJaSSy YVflto 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1134 

2532 

2687 

4975 

23 

03 

OM Hartley Growth 

1226 

2175 

2392 

2784 

2 A 

03 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1082 

2024 

2748 

- 

23 

2.1 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1251 

2015 

2668 

- 

23 

1.0 

Mercury Recovery 

1061 

2013 

2087 

2620 

23 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1151 

1699 

1981 

3005 

2.7 

1.6 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1340 

2018 

2408 

3470 

2.6 

2.7 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1198 

1867 

1996 

2816 

2-7 

2.7 

F*erpetual Income 

1227 

1864 

2468 

4023 

2.7 

3.4 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1326 

1847 

2086 

- 

3.0 

1.7 

Legal & General UK Stockmtt Ac 1324 

1B42 

- 

- 

3.0 

0.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1199 

1683 

1945 

3150 

2.6 

23 

M UK Smaller Companies 





NatWest UK Smaller Cos 

1097 

2789 

- 

- 

33 

1.1 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1102 

2228 

2707 

3030 

33 

03 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1080 

2088 

- 

- 

23 

14 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1067 

1981 

2318 

2967 

33 

03 

AES Smaller Companies 

1050 

1978 

2288 

- 

33 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

998 

1530 

1857 

2355 

23 

13 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1140 

2038 

2852 

4867 

23 

33 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1230 

1875 

2438 

3294 

2.4 

3.0 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1213 

1852 

2283 

4252 

23 

3.4 

Newton Higher Income 

1264 

1830 

1930 

3526 

23 

3.9 

Royal & SunAll Equity Income 

1236 

1830 

aw? 

3521 

2.7 

33 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1186 

1649 

1961 

3086 

2 A 

43 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




Aberdeen Prolific Ext Income 

1178 

1715 

1957 

2947 

2 A 

4.0 

HSBC High Income 

1209 

1707 

- 

- 

23 

5.6 

CIS UK Income 

1241 

1680 

1939 

- 

23 

33 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1214 

1678 

1965 

2393 

2.4 

3.5 

Midland Monthly Income 

1217 

1635 

- 

- 

23 

3.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1138 

1491 

1768 

2591 

2.1 

53 


■ UK Eq & Bd iy 

3 

5 

10_ 

VotantyYMK 

m 

ntemational 

3 ; 

• 6 * ;; 

10 .. VoWayYId* 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1178 

1959 

2534 

- 

ai 

0.8 

SaS 

S> Prosper Fnandal Secs 

1236 

2343 

2848 

'5240 

3J3 

1.1 

Perpetual High Income 

1229 

1807 

2391 

5074 

23 

3.8 

Frar 

raton Health 

1006 

2137 

2179 

7693 

7.1 

- 

Credit Suisse Monthly Inc Port 

1200 

1737 

2186 

- 

23 

3.7 

Frar 

Agton Financial 

1313 

2112 

2356 

6445 

33 

03 

Canlife Income Cfe 

1195 

1559 

1953 

2869 

22 

3.0 

Abe 

*wi Prolific Technology 

1112 

2070 

2688 

7363 

73 

- 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 

1129 

1654 

2032 

- 

22 

33 

HID 

Siuel Financial 

1271 

204 2 

2510 

4631 

34 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1156 

1628 

WWfl 

TW5 

23 

2.8 

SEC 

^average 

1082 

1430 

1869 

3124 

3.7 

13 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ 

N* America 







Aberdeen Prolific Fix Interest 

1109 

1499 

1803 

2598 

14 

73 

GA 

Nor Wnerica Growth 

1274 

2599 

2961 

7220 

44 

Q3 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 

1178 

1470 

1704 

- 

13 

7.1 

Hill Sami us Smaller Co's 

1174 

2307 

2543 

9005 

53 

- 

CU PPT Preference Inc 

1189 

1439 

1616 

2583 

22 

6.4 

Drea 

sdnerfcw America Sm Co 

1170 

2216 

2049 

4012 

4.7 

- 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1141 

1438 

- 

- 

13 

52 

Royal & slu Nth America 

1304 

2197 

2701 

6100 

43 

0.3 

Dreadner ROM Preference Inc 

1146 

1421 

1687 

2526 

14 

74 

Hen 

riersonmencan Small Cos 

1287 

2147 

2367 

6723 

53 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1084 

1336 

1481 

2090 

13 

62 

SECTOR AraGE 

1193 

1837 

1900 

4675 

43 

03 


Best Peps 


i£»= 

• yS32 : 2BBr -. 

■ WaPtroper S^:-J2».~2343 : 

■ Property . . - ,0 . 

Aberdeen Prolific Property Stir 1173 . 1633 2237 

Norwich Property 1087 .1253 1813 

Airways RoaJdentfatf Property 1075 1214 

Barclays Property 1U38 1180 .1381 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1093 1320 1744 


: 35 tt- 

• &3 .1.1 
.13.02 
■ 34 Ofi 

.aj.’iX- 

VdetiUyYfcM 
2 3 1 2 
141 5.1 
- 4.8 
OS 5.6. 
1.6 4.2 


■ UK Gift 

Bering Exempt Fixed Interest 
MSG GRt & Fixed interest 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1182 1468 - - 2.0 6.1 

1135 1395 1550 2139 1.8 53 

1126 1371 - -23 4.6 

1128 1358 1491 - 1.7 6.6 

1106 1345 1438 - 1.5 6.1 

1083 1266 1348 2045 1.4 5 3 


■ Eui 

Jupiter Eur 
Thread needt 
INVESCO Eur 
Newton Europ 
Baring Europe) 
SECTOR AM 


Commodity & Energy 


1149 2193 3446 6029 34 0.5 

i Sei Gt ACC R 1213 ' 2177 2774 4533 44 0.1 

i Growth 1188 2156 2939 5281 42 

1302 2072 2382 4863 41 

1065 2049 2854 4226 3.7 0.6 

1189 1698 2164 4316 33 0.6 


M&G Australasian Acc 
MSG Commodity 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
HOI Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


916 1403 1829 2969 5-3 1.9 

709 930 1305 1856 5l5 1.3 

738 927 niO 2054 5.7 - 

737 875 1028 1613 52 1.3 

700 644 1327 2687 63 0.6 

6S6 815 1298 1707 63 1.0 


International Equity Income 


GT International Income Inc 
Martin Currie Inf! Income 
M&G International Income 
Premier Global 100 
Mayflower Global Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1237 1680 1883 3649 23 2.0 

1134 1607 1878 - 2.7 4.0 

1139 1501 1701 3337 2.7 4.0 

1073 1461 1536 1996 3.3 0.6 

1162 1451 1600 2746 2 3 2.5 

1124 1509 1713 2870 2JB 2.6 


International Fixed Interest 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
AES Inti Bond & Convertible 
City Financial Beckman Inf I 
Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1039 1347 1397 - 1-5 43 

1044 1291 1265 - 2-0 4.6 

1048 1257 1300 - 1.2 5.7 

1073 1256 1194 1894 2.7 5.9 

1025 1253 1256 - 13 5.0 

1005 1127 1118 1 774 1.8 4.0 


■ Japan 

Martin Currie . 

GT Japan Gr 
Balffle Gifford 
Murray Japan 
Newton Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGEV 

■ Far East 

A1B Govett Greater i 
Royal & SunAD Far I 
Schroder Far East i 
Perpetual Far East ' 
Jupiter Far Eastern 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Investment Trust Units 


963 

994 

1248 

_ 

6.7 

_ 

Quitter High Inc Inv tst Acc ■ 

-1110. 1505 

2059 

— • ■» 

911 

990 

1190 

1362 

33 

_ 

Quitter Investment Trusts tnc 

1007 1477 

2000 

- 

1064 

952 

1032 

1230 

54 


M&G Fund of trrvBstment Trusts 

1060 1437 

1788 

3341 

1030 

930 

1122 

. 

63. 

. 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tuts 

1078 1437 

2017 

3545 

1006 

921 

1106 

11Z4 

5L6 

- 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1062 1418 

1805 

3584 

888 

713 

875 

941 

6.0 

03 

SECTOR AVB1AGE , 

1070 1374 

1785 

3104 


Japan 

813 1044 1501 3138 7 Si 

772 934 1157 1336 & 5 

line 806 914 1328- - 53 0.3 

773 912 1382 2878 4.1 1.5 

849 909 1122 - - SB.- *: - 

737 794 1036 1872 5 4 1.0 


I Fund of Funds 

Royal & SunAlT Portfolio 
TSB Selector' 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 
Mercury Managed Growthr".; 
Fktoflty MoneybuBderPfus . - 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


2.6 33 
3.1 0.4 
3.0 13 
2.6 0.4 
23 1.0 


1132 1620 1898 2870 2-9 1.0 

1155 1591 1771 - 24 1.2 

1142 1560 1763 - 23 0.2- 

11122 1546 - ■ M 1.7 

1122 1539 1922 3278 2.7 03 

1083 1370 1907 2707 2J5 1.6 


■ International Equity & Bond 

Remlng General Opportunities 1194 1649 1795 
Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1095 1609 1853 
Marks & Spencer Inv Portf Acc 1165 1526 1742 
NPI Worldwide Income Inc 1114 1516 1878 

GA Income Portfolio 1135 1502 1708 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


- 14 3.1 
-24 23 

- 23 2.0 

- 2.7 14 

- 24 24 
1097 1397 1573 2355 22 2.5 


M Far East exc) 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 
Friends Prov Australian 
INVESCO Hong Kong & 
Henry Cooke LG East 
Old Mutual Hong Kong 
SECTOR AVEFIAGE 


apart 


784 1633 2101 7162 8J3 ;i.O 

1006 1409 1682 4563 46' 

839 1377 1588 6072 , 83 . 1.4 

848 1183 . - 7.7-14 

715 1148 1427 5307 - 84.' V.4 

638 779 1054.3476 74 ,1,4 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 851 ■ 1247 . - 54 02 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market " 857 1124. "1457' .' - 5.1 .04 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 897 , 897 — - 62 Oi 

Rothschild FAP Emerging Mkts 860 ’• 995 - - 5.2 - 

Portfolio Emerging Markats ' 842 937.:’' - .-*9 04 

SECTOR AVERAGE »" '• . 823 . 941 1137 2571. 54 04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 

TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

St DariOs 2nd Residual 
Framlington Dual Capital 

3,833 

3,630 



TRTadmAigy B 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 

4^63 . 
3,697 


f 

Jove Capital 

3,150 

Jove Capital 



I 

3,323. 

Fulcrum Capital 

3,032 

Gartmore Scotland Capita) 


A /’ 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 

1 YEAR 


A ■» 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

Edinburgh Java 

344 


/vW ■ 

East German 

181 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 

375 


: 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 

189 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

389 



Edinburgh Java 

325 

East German 

391 


1997 98 

tirvBscc Korea 

330 

Pacific Assets 

425 



Schrader Korea Fund 

341 ‘ 


East German 



95 


98 


. TOP FIVE OVmSYEABS 
- Scottish Natonal 

. TRTudMWtoffifS - . ■: >534. 

. Foreign & Col Enterprise 5,393 

JOw Capital : . 54)48;' 

6artnJore Scotiand Capital . ,%046 :B >' 

BOTTOM FIVE QVSl 5 YEARS 

East German . 

Korea LfiJeraDsaflon Fund Si' 

^ EdtntXHph Java 

97 ga iBvraco KPrea ■ 

KPrshEurope Ftmd . ^ ' 



• — -• 1 ' ■ * 1 Ai. - s .,&r .i- v. .. .. .4 .. V. -• . 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not awide to future peirforinance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Remlng Claverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK. Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Finsbury Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Ivory & Slme ISIS 
Schroder UK Growth 
Fidelity Special Values 
Undervalued Assets 
Helnwort 2nd Endowment Pc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Smaller Companies 

Henderson Strata 
INVESCO English & Infl 
Gartmore Smaller Companies 
Herald 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Income Growth 


lywO 

3 

S IWPmH 

Votattty Ylct% 

■ Int Cap Gth 

lymrR 

3 

5 DUVtittVbtaWy YH% 

■ Japan 

1443 

2335 

2474 

■4 

3^ 

2J3 

Jupiter Primed ona 

1197 

2470 

3661 

1 

as 

1.4 

GT Japan 

1342 

2082 

2908 

-2 

AO 

2.3 

TR Technology (Units) 

1123 

1857 

2194 

2 

3.7 

4.1 

Bafilie Gifford Japan 

1282 

1885 

2192 

-1 

SJB 

23 

Baring Stratton 

1386 

1834 

2038 

6 

5JQ 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

1100 

1794 

1898 

17 

34 

2.5 

RJT Capital Partners 

1221 

1775 

2660 

16 

3.7 ’ 

0.8 

Edinburgh Japan 

12S6 

1789 

2278 

9 

4J3 

2.5 

Henderson Bectnc and General 

1241 

1745 

2Z72 

8 

34 

1.6 

Fleming Japanese 

1240 

1727 

2162 

- 

3J3 

3.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1123 

1512 

1998 

- 

3-7 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


I jwrO 3\- . 5 .dm^ Wa^;iWS 

.1058 8 84 04 

11002 6 64 - 

7 74 - 

12 84 - 
699 \M6 8 8.7 

60S 949 -. . 74 04 


High Income > Vji .w» 


International General 


1271 

1928 

16 

44 

- 

Personal Assets 

1344 

2114 

2419 

- 

2.0 

1.7 

Pacific Horizon 

1174 

1841 

1 

39 

2.9 

Scottish Investment 

1242 

1815 

2038 

13 

23 

Z3 

TR Pacific 

1074 

1729 

9 

4.0 

1.1 

Majedie 

1293 

1796 

2137 

12 

29 

2.9 

Hambros Smaller Asian 

981 

1647 

12 

3.7 

2.0 

Baring Tribune 

1316 

1746 

2004 

13 

32 

2.0 

Aberdeen New Dawn 

1075 

1626 

-3 

23 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1285 

1724 

2304 

-9 

3.6 

3 2 

Edinburgh Dragon 

1101 

1588 1719 

- 

39 

1.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1223 

1647 

1976 

- 

39 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


582 792 

596 741 1< 

503 717 

587 683 

650 619 

546 602 


17 7.1' 14 
€ 94 04 

16 84 0.6 

14 84 1.7 
14 74 

84 14 


Dartmoor 

• Gartmore Scotland (Units} 
SMres-focome 

Abtrust High Income - - - - 

Geared Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Capital • 

Scottish- National Cap . 
dove Cap 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 
Mutroy Split Capital Cep . . 
Fleming Income & Growth Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1837 -1909 2767 -12 44 9.7 

1356 -1868 2085 - 34 4.1 

'I486 1830 2103 4 « 5.5 

1525 1792 - 5 54 8.1 

1609 .1672 foil 3 54 104 

1367 1667 2093 - 44 7.1 


4296 6700 7614 24 W 
3180 3365 5048 49 114 

2234 3323 5048 36 64 

1711 2500 4167 12 -64 - 

2096 2475 4331 22 64 - 

1889 2166 3279 - 84 34 


North America 


1103 

2024 

2664 

2 

4.1 

0.1 

Fleming American 

1484 

2059 

2117 

7 

43 

0.6 

New Zealand 

974 

1970 

3396 

7 

4.1 

0.9 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1318 

2002 

3096 

10 

44 

- 

Aberdeen New Thai 

1057 

1873 

2398 

8 

44 

2.1 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1419 

1963 

2063 

5 

44 

1.0 

Slam Selective Growth 

1054 

1831 

- 

15 

5.8 

0.7 

US Smaller Companies 

1322 

1838 

1625 

13 

43 

- 

Korea -Europe Fund 

885 

1752 

1984 

18 

A3 

2.3 

American Opportunity 

1257 

1760 

1947 

9 

6.1 

- 

Schroder Korea Fund 

981 

1374 

1756 

- 

A3 

2.B 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1161 

1793 

2012 

- 

53 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


Far East exc Japan, Single Coi 


Continental Europe 


Investors Capital Growth 

1447 

2076 

- 

79 

43 

- 

City of London 

1426 

1923 


-3 

33 

33 

Investors Capital Units 

1319 

1778 

1834 

9 

43 

3.8 

Temple Bar 

1382 

1764 

2133 

6 

33 

4.0 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1388 

1749 

1978 

11 

43 

33 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1251 

1670 

1970 

- 

33 

4.8 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

1774 

3697 

5393 

-15 

43 

1.3 

Candover 

1509 

2945 

4473 

-35 

63 

23 

Thompson Clive 

1133 

2063 

3089 

21 

53 

1.3 

Kleinworr Development Fund 

1082 

2043 

2977 

21 

33 

4.9 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1081 

1891 

3042 

13 

34 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

1687 

2560 

- 

43 

2.9 


TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuraTrust (Units) 
Fidelity European Values 
Foreign & Cal Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 

Mercury European Privatisation 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1102 2090 3748 
1313 2033 2624 
1284 2030 2335 
1283 1923 2917 
1270 1891 2160 
1177 1785 2352 


5 34 

1 4*4 

11 44 

1 34 

5 3.7 

- 44 


0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

04 

0.4 

0.9 


1273 2122 2618 12 4*4 1.9 

1265 1814 - 11 34 2.0 

1269 1968 2818 - 34 2.0 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Central European Growth Fiaid 
Templeton Latin America 
Scudder Latin America 
Morgan Grenfell Latin American 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Closed End Funds 

Exeter Preferred Capital 1532 1688 1925 23 


688 

869 

1424 


5.1 

3.0 

TH Technology S . 

1288 

4553 

7234 

4 

82 

113 

534 

461 

807 

\ 

84 

33 

SH Pan-European 

1151. 

2474' 

i. 

9 

7.1 

1.6 

549 

385 

602 

\ 

83 


INVESCO Blue Chip .7 ' . 

1629 

2198 

2321 

10 

83 

123 

579 

383 

563 


243 

08 - 

Henderson EuroTroaf 

1312 

2191 

"2626 

19 

6u0 

13 

539 

341 

— 

\1 3 3 


Ktofaiwort Hi#] Income 

1639 

2152 

2394 

13 

8.1 

10.7 

541 

410 

607 

1 

123 

13 . 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1516 

1911 

24S5 


6.1 

9.3 





\ 


. ■ Split - Income 







1119 

2836 


14 

13 

- 

Rights & Issues Inc ... 

1204 

2154 

3114 

•_ 

4.1 

03 

851 

1552 

- 

17 

io 

- 

Exmoor DuaTInc' •'/ 

2122 

1748 

1804 


102 

13.3 

1026 

1508 

• 

12 

17 

.05 

Jove Irie 

1246 

1707 

1909 


3.1 

103 

1064 

1471 

r 

14 

y 

07 

M&G Recovery Inc 
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Capital Gearing 
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Unit trusts 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


M&G. once tbe cduntr>’'s 
favourite unit trust man- 
ager, this week put the fin- 
ishing touch to its new look 
with the launch of a tracker 
fund aimed at attracting 
first-time investors, writes 
James Mackintosh. 

The tracker, which follows 
the FTSE-A All-Share index, 
is the antithesis of the fund 
manager's long-standing 
value-driven Investment 
approach- This approach led 
to a long period of under- 


performance as managers 
looked for undervalued 
small and medium sized 
companies while stock mar- 
ket growth was being driven 
by a small group of very 
large companies. 

M&G finally took notice 
in October when it converted 
its General trust into a 
blue-chip fund investing 
only in large companies, and 
set up a range aimed at new 
investors. The index tracker 
is the last in this re-vamp. 


which includes a fund of 
funds, a corporate bond, a 
blue-chip and cash fund. 

Rachel Medill at M&G 
insists that the company has 
not abandoned its value 
approach. "We had got 
rather stuck in onr ways," 
she admits. "But our value 
approach has not changed. 
Rather, (the new range] 
recognises that value can be 
found in blue chips, too." 
The tracker is in the middle 
of the price range, with no 


initial or exit charges but an 
annual fee of 0.75 per cent. 

The past year has seen a 
mini-price war between 
trackers as - in theory - the 
charges provide the only dif- 
ference in performance. 
Some trackers are more 
accurate than others, 
depending on the method 
used. M&G is picking compa- 
nies from each sector likely 
to match that sector’s perfor- 
mance rather than buying 
every share in the index. 




MBMB# • • - •••• • ; 

■ M&G Index TtaUcar Pep ' ‘ -% 

(0090 600616} . . 

MAG’s -arrtry to the tracker market Ira -F7S6A' ' 

* UK Ethical Trust .. 

Standard. Ute <0800 333353) ’ UKa^ifty gfoMh' .. . 

Ths «thfcaf criteria tacGxfo 
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Another peak for the FTSE SmallCap index 


FTSE All-Share index 

2.705 ' — 


MARKET REPORT 


By Phffip Coggan, 

Markets Ec&tor 

The London market steadied 
itself after Wednesday andThnrs- 
d ay’s . losses and finished the 
week on a firirly upbeat note. 

The market’s upward progress 
bad been halted earlier in the 
week by interest rate fears in the 
wake of the Bank of England’s 
quarterly inflation report. 

But Richard Kersley of CSFB 
thinks the peak in UK rates is 
still in sight, and with the insti- 
tutions still holding large 
amounts of cash, he believes 
will provide the London market - 


..with the underlying support. 

When trading opened, further 
weakness in some of the Asian 
markets outweighed Wall Street’s 
late Thursday rebound, to send 
the FTSE 100 index lower. At its 
■fcorst. Footsie was 21.7 points 
Tower at 5.530.& ; / 

But some good results from the 
. banking sector helped sentiment 
to revive and the .market was in 
positive territory by lOain. 

In the afternoon, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average quickly 
lost 60 points before steadying. 
But the negative start in New 
York failed to put much of a dent 
in London’s performance. 

Footsie, closed at its best level 
of the day. up 29.8 at 5.5&L3, 


although that still left it down -17 
points on the week. 

The FTSE 250 index, which has 
been outperforming all week, 
edged higher again, rising 6.3 
points to 4,990.2. Over the week, 

it gained nearly 20 points. 

Meanwhile, the SmallCap index 
set yet another all-time closing 
peak, ending 03 ahead at 2,426.0, 
for a 15.4 point gain on the week. 

After suffering from a sell-off 
on Thursday. Lloyds TSB 
rebounded sharply on the back of 
figures that were more than 
enough to keep the market 
happy. Barclays and Woolwich 
report next week. 

The banking sector has been 
strong in early 1998. helped by its 


defensive qualities tn the face of 
sterling's strength and the Asian 
crisis. 

The pound received a further 
shot in the arm this week from 
the Bank's hawkish comments on 
interest rates and it gained 
another 2 pfg against the D-Mark 
to DM2384S yesterday. The tmde- 
weighted index moved up 0.6 to 
1043. 

But some analysis think this 
sector imbalance may have gone 
too far. "Triggered by corporate 
activity, the FTSE 10C' has moved 
to new highs." said Richard Jef- 
frey. group economist at Charter- 
house. 

"Sector performance remains 
extremely varied, however. Gen- 


eral industrials have falien back, 
while old favourites, the finan- 
cials and pharmaceuticals, have 
made dramatic progress. These 
latter sectors may find it hard to 
fulfil expectations; industrials 
look excessively cheap." he said. 

After the weekend, trading is 
expected to be subdued on Mon- 
day, with the L'S market closed 
for Presidents’ Day. The main 
domestic economic news will be 
retail sales figures for January, 
which are expected to show a 
sharp rebound after December’s 
n.i per cent seasonallv adjusted 
fail 

Volume was S25.5m shares by 
the 6pm count, of which 53.6 per 
cent was in non-Footsie stocks. 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS B EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRAPMG 
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Derivatives turnover drifted 
gerrtty as the markets folded 
tents and stole away ahead 
of the Presidents’ Day long 
weekend in the US. 

The FTSE 100 future 
contract for March traded at 
or around its estimated fair 
value differentia] to cash, 
which is currently calculated 
at a premium of about 4.5 
points. 

Volume was. once again, 
uninspiring at just under 
7.000 contracts and the 
contract held within a 


50-point trading range. 
March closed at 5.585. in 
fine with the cash market. 

In options, overall turnover 
of 24,331 contracts was 
helped by healthy turnover 
of 3,235 lots in BT. 

However, dealers said the 
bulk of the business in the 
telecoms leader represented 
one trade of 2,000 lots in 
the out-of-the money 
February puts as one 
position was closed out 
ahead of expiry on 
Wednesday. 
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FTSE - LEADERS A LAGGARDS 
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Lloyds sets 
rival banks 
a standard 

By Peter John and 
Steve Thompson 

Lloyds TSB planted a 
demanding marker as it 
kicked off the big banks' 
reporting season. 

The high street bank 
reinforced the logic of shun- 
ning securities and concen- 
trating instead on retail 
mergers as it reported prof- 
its of S3. 16bn against £L5bn 
last time. It delighted the 
market with a 30 per cent 
dividend increase. 

And it was able to demon- 
strate that it was £70m 
ahead of target on its 
long-term cost-cutting pre- 
diction for the TSB merger. 

There was some edginess 
over income growth, but 
forecasts were met and Kath- 
ryn Newton of UBS argued 
th3t when the other Hanicc 
reported, it would be seen 
that growth was an industry- 
wide problem. 

And with rival h anks pos- 
sibly unable to show what 
Neil Baker of Dresdner 
Klein wort Benson described 
as ‘‘excellent internal capital 
generation", there could be 
switching into Lloyds over 
the next fortnight. 

Consequently. the market, 
which historically takes a 
dim view of banking figures 
on release day. bought the 
stock up 38 to 873p on vol- 
ume of 14m, having ignored 
it for meet of the past quar- 
ter. 

Others fell back, feeling 
overshadowed. Abbey 
National, for example, 
slipped 10 to £11.84 after a 
very strong run and Alliance 
& Leicester shed 36 to 892p. 

British Aerospace deliv- 
ered one of the most positive 
performances among the 
FTSE 100 constituents, the 
shares advancing 15 to 
£17.13, on a mixture of posi- 
tive stories. 


The first and most influen- 
tial story driving the shares 
came amid speculation that 
the Airbus consortium, in 
which BAe has a 20 per cent- 
plus stake, is about to win a 
£lbn contract to provide air- 
craft for a number of South 
American countries, tradi- 
tionally the stamping 
ground of Boeing. 

But dealers were also 
pushing the results story to 

cheats. BAe reports pre- 
liminary figures on Thurs- 
day and profits are forecast 
to come in around 30 per 
cent higher and the dividend 
total up around a quarter. 

Argos battle 

The b3ttie for control of 
Argos, the catalogue retailer, 
became more intense, with 
Argos shares slipping away 
and finishing the session a 
net 1-1 lower at 61 lp. 

Turnover of 942,000 shares 
in Aigos was said by dealers 
to have represented selling 
by some speculators who 
have become slightly disillu- 
sioned with the diminishing 
chances that a counterbidder 
or white knight might 
emerge. 

“Whatever happens. GUS 
has no chance of getting 
Argos at its 570p a share 
offer and it looks as if Argos 
is struggling to attract a 
white knight," said one 
salesman. 

Pearson, the media con- 
glomerate which owns the 
Financial Times, jumped 32 
to 850p. There has been spec- 
ulation that the company is 
in the running to acquire 
Simon & Schuster, the US 
publisher, and the stock has 
benefited from a spate of buy 
recommendations. 

Reuters Holdings contin- 
ued its recovery with a rise 
of 19*-* to eoff. ip. The compa- 
ny’s figures on Tuesday 
were only in line with fore- 
casts, but the news and 
financial information group 
has managed to shrug off 
some of the nervousness sur- 
rounding a US legal inquiry. 

The stock market’s unfor- 
giving attitude to profits dis- 
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appointments was clearly 
displayed in London Forfait- 
ing. the trade finance bouse, 
whose shares plummeted 
26'/i to 397 Vtp after the 
group’s pre-tax profits came 
in only marginally ahead at 
£38.5m, against the most 
optimistic estimates of £45tn. 

BAA continued to reflect 
those excellent January fig- 
ures. which showed a 6.9 per 
cent increase on the previ- 
ous month; the group's 
shares moved up 13 to 545p. 
a two-day gain of 26. 

First Choice, the holiday 
company, edged ahead to 
126Vjp. with many market 
observers surprised that the 
shares were at a new high. 
Talk in the market 
suggested that a big buyer 
had been at work, acquiring 
stock on dull days. Asked if 
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a bidder could be stalking 
the company, a leisure spe- 
cialist said the sector was 
basking in a buoyant trading 
period and that takeover 
moves could not be dis- 
counted. 

information technology 
group Alphameric was one 
of the market's worst casual- 
ties, the shares sliding 8 to 
38p. more than 17 per cent, 
after the group issued a prof- 
its warning. 

The takeover action in the 
smaller stocks continued 
apace, with Independent 
Parts Group attracting an 
agreed 150p a share offer 
from Finelfst. Independent 
shares moved up 9'.i to 
247'.*p on the news; those of 
Finelist dipped 5 to 373' ap. 

It was not good news for 
shareholders in Merrydown. 
the cider maker, however, 
where reports that talks 
with a potential bidder had 
been broken off. saw the 
shares slide 7 to 47' »p. 

Wimpey, the housebuilder, 
held steady at 106'.jp as 
investors stayed away ahead 
of fuU-vear figures on Thurs- 
day. Nat West expects vol- 
umes to show a modest 
decline, but profits to come 
in at £55 in against £31. 7m. 
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Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow pauses 
to take profit 


AMERICAS 


The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average turned lower in 
morning trading having set 
three consecutive closing 
records, though Wall Street 
still looked set to end the 
week on a robust note, writes 
Richard Waters in New York. 

The leading index slid 
26.92 to 8,345.68, wiping out 
part of its three-day, 190- 
point advance, as a degree of 
profit- taking took hold 
before a long holiday week- 
end in the US. 

However, the Dow was 
still s per cent up on its lev-' 
els of late January, with 
other leading US indices also 
just below their all-time 
records. 

The Standard & Poor's 500 
fell 5.14 daring the morning, 
to 1.109.00. while the Nasdaq 
composite was tradin g 3.47 
lower, at 1,710.87. 

McDonald's was one of the 
few Dow stocks to shake off 
the general decline, jumping 
by or nearly 4 per cent 
to 953%. The stock had been 
the subject of an upgrade by 
one Wall Street analyst the 
day before. The biggest Call 
in the index, meanwhile, 
came from Wal-Mart, which 
slipped $1, to $43H- 

Caterpillar, another Dow 
constituent, rose by $jg to 
$53£ after a report that it 
had reached a tentative 


agreement that would end a 
long-running dispute with 
the. United Auto Workers 
Union. 

Hambrecht & Quist. . the 
San Francisco-based invest- 
ment bank, fell 42 A, or 
nearly 7 per cent, to 932*. 
after a report that previously 
revealed merger -talks over 
an acquisition by Merrill 
Lynch had broken down on 
possible regulatory concerns 
about the company’s IPO 
activities. 

TORONTO drifted lower 
under the broad influence of 
the early weakness on Wall 
Street Golds improved and 
high-tech leader Mitel drove 
higher in brisk trading, but 
the broad market waned and. 
at noon- the 300 composite 
index was off 4.68 at 6376.00. 

'Mitel was the main feature 
of the morning, jumping 
C$1.15 to C$16.65 on the 
news of its 3225m acquisition 
of Plessey Semiconductors of 
-the -UK. Gold leaders rallied 
with Barrick adding 25 cents 
at C$28.60 and Placer Dome 
15 cents at C$18.10. 

Royal Bank of Canada 
came off 50 cents to C$82.70, 
Toronto Dominion Bank 30 
cents to C$59.00 and Bank of 
Nova Scotia 70 cents to 
C$34,701, Industrials .were . 
mixed, but the trend was 
down. BCE Shed 25 cents to' 
C$4&55 and Canadian Pacific 
40 cents to C$4050. 


Mexico City falls sharply 


MEXICO CITY fell sharply 
from the open as investors 
sold stocks In sympathy 
with falls in Mexican ADRs 
listed in NewYork. 

Telmex lost 30 centavos to 
21.60 pesos, moving in paral- 
lel with its New York-listed 
shares. By midsession, the 


IPC index was 50.97 lower at 
4,631.63. 

SAO PAULO held station 
with trading still muted 
after congress approved key 
civil service reforms on 
Wednesday night. By mid- 
session, the Bcrvespa index 
was 19 better at 10,369. 


Blue chips rally in Jo’burg 


A rally for De Beerfr and 
Anglo American lifted the 
Johannesburg - all . share 
index by 25.2 to 6,656. .. 

Industrials dinted 17.3 to. 
7329 A- hut financials hit a 


record high for the fifth day 
running. Buyers returned to 
De .Beers and Anglo. Ameri- 
can. The' former gained 
R3J80 to R98.60 and Anglo 
Rl0.60.to R2Q1- .. ... 
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Bank rumours help Zurich to recoup losses 


Another . day of rumour- 
driven activity at banking 
leade r.CS Holding helped lift 
ZURICH. The market closed 
early after prob- 

lems, but not before the SMI 
index recouped some of 
Thursday's losses, finishing 
42h higher at 6£&9. 

CS Group remained at the 
centre of speculation, adding 
to the previous day’s 22 . per 
cent rise. with another of 
SFr6.50 to SFr261.5p. The 
advance was attributed to 
rumours that the bank 
might be about to announce 
- a major alhance - ING Bank 
and Deutsche Bank were 
both -mentioned as potential 
partners - or that a broker 

buy . T w*hmni*nrtafl r»ri mig ht- 

be on the way. 

A more pedestrian expla- 
nation for the activity was 
the bank's inclusion in the 
new Europe 50 blue chip 
index, and -switching within 
the financial sector. Swiss 
Re. which has a large hold- 
ing in CS Group, picked up 
SFr25 to SFr2£87. 

Blue chip heavyweights 
were «™nng the gainers. 
Novartis climbed. SFr23 to 
SPr2^6S and Nestl§ was 
SFr22 higher at SFr2,50L 
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FRANKFURT edged higher 
in late electronic trade, 
helped by gains in the dollar 
and some short-covering 
which took the Xetra Dax 
index up 13JJ5 to 4^22.42. 

Metro, the retailer, had a 
second good day after its bet- 
ter than expected 1997 
results. The shares, up 
DM3.69 the previous day, 
added another DM3.38 to 
Close at DM75D2. 

Among the banks present- 
ing their results next week, 
Deutsche Bank gained 
DM1.40 to DM125.70 and 
Dresdner Bank eased 40pfg 
toDMB3A5. 

Of dollar-sensltive stocks. 


Daimler-Benz ended down 
30pfg at DM129.40. BMW 
was up 50 pfg at DM1,586 and 
VW added DM3.50 at 
DM1,065.50. 

Mannesman!), which is 
presenting provisional full- 
year results next week. 
Climbed DM9.90 to DM991.90. 

PARIS edged higher as the 
dollar rallied and a wide 
cross-section of companies 
produced solid sales figures, 
bolstering hopes for a robust 
1997 results season. The CAC 
40 ended 9.03 better at 
3,187.73. 

Motor stocks were mixed. 
Carmakers were weak after 
Peugeot's loss warning and 
news of weak volumes, but 
component suppliers met 
with good demand. Peugeot 
fell FFr20 to FFr828 and Ren- 
ault FFrl to FFr192.1. Micbe- 
lin, helped by strong turn- 
over figures, gained FFr9.00 
to FFr324. and Valeo 
FFr1680 to FFr464.9. 

SGS Thompson gained 
FFr7.80 to FFr406.6 in the 
wake of the improved show- 
ing for US chip sbares. 
Retailer Promodes was a 
prominent weak spot, slip- 
ping FFr99 to FFr2,611 fol- 
lowing a denial that it 
planned to link up with 
Stands of Italy. 
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AMSTERDAM added 1.57 
to 974.62 on tbe A EX index 
after a strong session for 
Philips and its entertain- 
ments offshoot. Poly Gram. 
The electronics company 
galned fi 3.00 to Fl 14s for a 
two-day rise of close on 5 per 
cent. PolyGram jumped 
FI 4.00 or 4.1 per cent to 
Finn. 

Among financials. ABN 
Amro was a weak spot, giv- 
ing up 50 cents to Fl 42.20. 
Insurer ASR added Fl 4.50 to 
Fl 141.50 for a near 30 per 
cent rise this year amid per- 
sistent takeover rumours. 

MADRID was boosted by a 


cut in interest rates, but ana- 
lysts said tbe effect was 
muted because a further 
reduction had already been 
widely discounted. The gen- 
eral index ended 4.37 higher 
at 710.14. 

Banks were, as ever, the 
main feature as investors 
picked up on sector compo- 
nents deemed to have lagged 
in recent days. Argeniaria 
rose Ptal80 to Ptal0,S50, 
while Santander firmed 
Pta220 to PtaS.O&O. catching 
up with strong gains earlier 
this week in BBV. tbe stock 
with w'hich it is most closely 
compared. 


MILAN had a cautious day 
following Thursday's 1.5 per 
cent correction as financial 
stocks remained weak. The 
Nlibtel index ended 32 lower 
at 19,577. 

Banks continued to trade 
lower. Mediobanca lost L334 
to L18.060, while BCI lost 
LI 50 to L7.915 and Banca 
Iniesa fell L50 to L8.150. San 
Paolo di Torino fell L547 to 
L19.100 for a fall of more 
than 14 per cent this week, 
while merger partner IMI 
lost L560 to L24.55Q. 

Elsewhere, Olivetti soared 
on rumours of stake-building 
in the slimmed-down group, 
whose main business is now- 
in mobile telecoms. The 
sbares ended LI 19 higher at 
LI ,805 on volume of 101 m. 

HELSINKI climbed to 
within a whisker of its 
ail-time high, set in October, 
as investors continued to 
buy heavily back into mar- 
ket heavyweight Nokia after 
its better-than-expecied 1997 
results on Thursday. The 
shares closed at FM510. up 
FM29.80 on the day. The gen- 
eral index was 72.24 higher 
at 3.&61.56. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Paul Gregan. 


Weak yen and government inaction depress Tokyo 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Shares in TOKYO fell bade 
sharply yesterday, dropping 
through tbe 17,000 barrier 
for the first time in more 
than a week, writes Betfum 
Hutton. 

Tbe weakening yen, poor 
economic news and no fur- 
ther hints of government 
action on the economy com- 
bined with an element of 
profit-taking to depress the 
indices. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
closed at 16,791.01. down 
3KL92 or 2^4 per cent, after 
moving between 17.161.14 
and 16,711.09. The Topix 
index of all first-section 
stocks feU 18J6 to L280.54, 
while the capital-weighted 
Nikkei 300 dropped 3.65 to 
253.12. 

Corporate activity in the 
paper and pulp sector 
pushed it down 424 per cent. 
Settsu, a paperboard manu- 
facturer, was down Y3 to 
Y164 in heavy volume, as 
speculation continued over a 


potential merger with 
Rengo, a larger company in 
the same sector. 

Shares in Chuo Paper- 
board, a stru ggling small er 
paperboard maker, were 
suspended after reports that 
the company would issue 
new shares and it had asked 
Rengo and Oji Paper, the 
market leader, for financial 
assistance. Rengo lost Y2 to 
Y339, but Oji Paper plunged 
7.21 per cent or Y49 to Y63L 

Kyocera dropped Y27D to 
Y6.060, a fall of 427 per cent, 
as the market digested 
Thursday's announcement 
that Kyocera was to invest a 
further Y38.4bn in DDI, a 
telecommunications com- 
pany with declining profits. 
DDI dropped 5.5 per cent, or 
Y22.000 to Y378.000. 

The baulking sector was 
down 2.53 per cent, partly 
led by reports that Moody's, 
the ratings agency, was con- 
sidering downgrading sev- 
eral more Japanese banks. 
Those on the list included 
Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi. 
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down Y60 to Y1.860, Dai-Ichi 
Kangyo. down Y30 to Y1.070. 
Daiwa Bank, down Y20 to 
Y372, and Nippon Trust 
Bank, down Y28 to Y277. 

Declining issuers outnum- 
bered gainers by 942 to 243, 
with 94 unchanged. Volume 
contracted to about 630m 
sbares from 731m on Thurs- 
day. 

In Osaka the OSE dropped 
262.83 to 17J0L17, in volume 
of 52m shares. 

HONG KONG was marked 
3.3 per cent lower as a resur- 
gence of regional worries 
extended the market's 
decline into a fourth straight 


session after Monday's two- 
month high- The Hang Seng 
index lost 345.43 to 10.274.SQ, 
up from a low of 10,143.66. 

HSBC was hard hit, felling 
HK$7.50 to HKS190.50 as the 
share once again failed to 
breach the HKS200 level. 

Property stocks were also 
particularly weak. Sun Hung 
Kai Properties fell HKS3.65 
to HKS49.60, and Swire 
Pacific lost HKS4.10 to 
HK$42.4G. 

Red chips and H-shares, 
which brokers said had 
pushed into overbought ter- 
ritory, took a heavy tumbla 
Tbe Hang Seng China-Affili- 
ated Corporations index slid 
97.94 or 6.1 per cent to 
1,506.46 and the H-share 
index lost 34.95 or 5.3 per 
cent to 623.45. 

JAKARTA recouped 1.3 
per cent of the week's sharp 
losses on an upbeat state- 
ment by Steve Hanke, the 
US expert on currency 
boards, after a briefing with 
President Suharto. 

Mr Hanke said that they 
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Eld Suney HUgs PLC 7M Cun kid Prt £1 
■ l23to(11M® toJUMB) 

Ecdatosacad (nsutanca Odea PLC B£S% 
Non Com tnJ Prt Cl - 127to (l1Fe9® to 
(ilM8)tomFaS8) 

B OO kfiring 6 E*ptoraD0n Co PLC 10P - 
845 

Eroaea PLC BJ9o (Nad Cm Cum Prf 5p - 


SADR (El)- 1SJ3 (DSMB) 
Wwatmert Co PLC 6% Cnv 


Granada Group PLC 10% in Utg Dab Sri 
1BGnB-i34to(10M8) 

Groat Pwttoml Eaa m PLC «Jto% id 
Deb S* 2021 -144.46 68(06FtSB) 
Groanals Group PLC 7% Cnv Subonl Bds 
2003 Cl (Ragd) - 112 (IIFeBB) 

Greerels Group PLC 8% Cum Prt Cl - 115 
UOFeSB) 

Qroenab Group nc lltoK Deo S* 2014 - 
145B6 11QMB) 

HaJBa. PLC 8to% Pare Sub Btfc C - llTto 
(11 MB) to (11 MB) Bto (11 MB) 

HaBa» PLC 12% Paip Sub BUS E - issto 
(IIFeBB) 

Hanwn PLC ADR |5n)- SflSOT * .0625 
(IIFeBB) 

Hsdfs 6 Hansons PLC On) 5p ■ 2i8to7 
(IIFeBB) 8 (1lFe9S) 6 (IIMBI B |11Fa96j 
Hadaroera Estates lOVftl la Mg Deb Sri 
2(»B- WsWFsSSI 
Heart ol Wdtodian PLC On) I0p - 102 
IliFsAeq 

Hktkwn HU& PlC ADR (4:1) - 10 (05Fe98) 
Housing France Corp Ld Btofik Dfcb Sri 2023 
- 119 (11F*96) 

HS8C Hdgs PLC On) 7Sp (Hk. Rag) - 
SHI 6875 (11M0) 90 |1lFa9B) 2 |11FeB8) 
3 (IlFaSB) 6 (IIFaOB) 7 (I1FMB) B 
(llFeSB) 

HSBC HMps PLC 11^9% Sd»rt Bds 2002 
Cl rFteo)-115toll1Fcaei 6to|nFe38} 
icelanJ Group PLC Cmr Cum Rad Prf 20p - 
108 (IIFeBB) 6(iiFe9B) ’5 (iiFbB8 ) 
Iroparel Chemcal todustrm PLC ADR (41) - 
SWUM IllFeSS) .0625 (1) *3625 1201 ■ 
275 (18} >0 (5, 10) .10193 119) J75 |5| 
Inoapia Group PLC WB to Subronba tor Old - 

6(06Mq 

Incncape PLC GLft Cnv Suborri Bds lOStB 
Cl0O0(Rffl-88to(O9MB) 

Mia Fund 'BSfts ■ p64 iD5M8) 
tovatanem Co PLC Pq Prat 50p ■ I09to 
(06 FeSB) 

tonea Group PLC ADR (31) -30* (201.1i 
(5) 29 110) S3 (7) .75 (7) 

Johnson Group Cleaners PLC GJft> (Non 
Cun Prt El -90(1 0M6) 

Johnson Group CManen PLC 75e |Net| Cnv 
Cum Red Pn 10P - 125 (HFeSB) 

KlngfBMr PLC ADR (2:1) - 335 (liFaSB) 
Kindi PIC 7p Cnv Cun Red Prf 5p - 99 
(10M8) 

Kvaeroar PLC B% Lks Ln Sri 94/99 - 96 
IIOFaSB] 

Kvaaroar PLC 9Vto Urn Ln Sri 2000/05 - 101 
(06MB) 

Kvaerner PLC lO^rtb Una Ln Sri 2001/06 - 
105 (11 FeSB) 7 (IIFeBB) 

Latonrio Group PLC ADR (in)- 545B 
(llFeSB) 

Lamom HUps PLC 6% Cum Prt SOp - 38 


iseniFean 

Eroeraree Ol PLC ilHflb Ure Ln Sri 

iM4n6Ei-i467meM« 

BwdonroaiiBi hvastmeni CoutoanjrLd Zero 
Dri Prat Shsip-IIBto (05M6) 

Espato Sana Hnandal Group SJLUSS10- 
2* JM7 S2S5 (08M81 
Essex a StAih Vukf PLC Hto% Red Otb 
as 2002*4- 130 (11MB) 

Euroam Enam PLCOrd z5p-927 (iiMB) 
B (11 FaBB) 8 (11MB1 1 W (IIFSiW) 100 
(TIMS) 100(11 FeSB) 100 (11MB) 3 

Foodisck PLC 10% Cm Rad Prt Shi £1 ■ 

125 (IIFeBB) 

ftaay(Jan»a)PLC*2%Cum laPrfSriCI 


fat NaHndMktag Society iiVii Perm ir 
Beanng ShsClIXUD - iSBto (05Pe96) 
FWiRtoon PLC 11X5% Cum PUP ■ 135 
(09MB). 

Rare Gnsm PLC WIs to Sub ler On) - 13 

(11M« 

Haro Soup PLC 10% Cum PrfCI - 112 


Mss Group PLC On) 5p • 81 106FB98) 
Fdandy Hoato PLC 7% Cm Cun Red Prf Cl 
- 95 (09Fe96) 

(torringtor Homes U 10W Dab Sft 2018- 
132-C35iEB2fi (OBMB) 

Fyta PLC KB2Sp (Nal) Cm Cun Prf 1C1 - 

113(0^^90) 

GaOano Group PLC ADR (*:1) • 2S23906 


toOnOmrutaaone PLC SSotNOJ C 
Cm Prf- 117.19X4481 01 Mfl) 20 
ItiMBJI (llFeSB) 

Betheas Oe Santa CaLSAQDfl 


BPS PLC 725% Oiv Sub Bd*2B®8ffl9 
£1000 (Reg) - i2t (iiFeM) 4(11 M8I . 

Broctaid S flnpley B“**ig Sodaiy llVfc 
PBim W Baattoo 9wri0000- 155V 
, in FeSB) 6 (f1Fe96) 6 (ilFaSB) 

BradtonJ s Btajday Bdttng Sbimv 13% 

Penn Irt 173 fOSMfl) 

Btadi u i) Pr op erl y Tfual PLC 1 (PA Cun Prf 

ElilOOtOSWa 


(RegSJ-935 
toesniQ BuMng 


BeannDSta-n3«Wto6fl) 
CtobtwnPLC wie ItSiritorOd-fl 


Cobb Pbbxw PLC Ur® ms* 2002/07- 

- BWiFm 

COW V^ata PLC *3% Cun PTTCt -81 4 


Geared Income SacurdlM U2aro CW GU W 
OOOia. 104 tojiiFaOBt to |iiFa9B} to 

Gmeral AccUen Cun ImJ Prf £1 - 

1» niFeOffl to[11Fa0fl to(IIFfBB) to 

Gree5takJ« fSW Cun bid PrfCI - 
1*9 (11 FeSB) to(llMB) to (IlFaSB) to 
ffiFaflS} 

Ganard Cette PIC ADR Brf)-SBSB(3l 

General Beane Co PLC AbR (in)- 632 

GonBraS W n'S%Li Sri 2007 (Rag) - 
125 iHFa98) 

GNU PLC ADR (l;l) - 21 & (11M8) 2 
(ii M8) 

G&oa Wetatme PLC ADHttn) • 32.75 (5) 

75 (11MS) 56125) JSI5. 2) -B92 (15) 

3 (IIMB) 3 [MP 0981 5985 niFaBB) .125 
(31 * -125 (ItMB) .1873 (Z. 5) 2S ffil 20) 
25 (11MB) -4375 (61 5 (191.S IllPeSH) 
5625 (11Fe66l * (25) J£25 (25, 15. 25) 


Laiurn HUBS PLC 1(7% 3rd Cun Prf £1 -125 
(09Fa98) 

Land Securities PLC 7% Cm Bda 30fi/200B 
£1000 tea - 173 (1lF«8) 

LASMO PLC 10%% DOt 5* 2009 - 128.1 
(OBFeBfll 

Leeds 3 Hotoeck BuUng Sooety 13V*. 

Penn ki Bearing Sbe • i85(nFe96)6to 
(liFaSB) 

Legal & General Group PLC 6**, Cm 
su»idaa3awnciooo (Hgi-292 
(lOFflBBl 

Lems (Join) Partnered PlC 5% Cum pw 
S ri Cl - 71 (09Fe9S) 

Lam (John) Paraienty] PIC 7to% Cun Pit 
Slk£1-»(05FB») 

Lax Sendee PLCEto% Cum Prt El -76 
ItSFeflB) 

Unany toWT adoiia l wags PLC5to%Su> Cnv 
Bds 30HC009 £1 (Regd) ■ ni (HFe») i 
(UFaBB 

London Finance & bwettmam Gip PLC Wo 
to Sub lor CM - i2tofiiFeS8) 

Landon inromasorel Group PLC ADR (S-1J - 
13-03 IIOFaSB) 

Lonrtv PLC ADR (1:1) - 15B (IIFeBB) 
LuOtaVag^LCADS (IftlJ - 33.75 (111MB) 

Mancheoar Sty Canal Co ih 3% Pa® Wg 
(Htyd) - 50 (10Fe98) 

Mafldiaew»p Canal Co 3V* Pup Dab 
SK ■ 48 (O5F098) 

Marohpola Hotdngs PLC On) 20p • 32 (2Si 3 
(10) 7 p) 

Uai« 6 Spamr PLC ADR (6-1 1 - 56.7 
fllFeBB) 

UMstufis PLC 10% Cub Prf £1 - 120 

IMFcflffl 

McCarthy 4 ewe PLC 7% Cm Uw Ln Sri 
1999fi0W ■ 100 (llFeSB) 

Medere PLC ADR un} ■ msztm p 1MB) 
MEPC PLC 12% IS) Sty Deb Sri 2017 ■ 
lS0to(OBM8) 

MBPC PLC 8% Une Ln Sri 2000/05 - 101 
(ilFe96)2to(llFe9Bt 
UEPC PLC lOVfii Lins Ln Sri 2032 • 142 
<Q5Fa96k 

Muehart (taai Gtap PLC Bto% Uns Ln Sri 

98a»4-fl6iiiFeW) 

Md Ken /tags PLC WU to Sub to Ord - 9* 
(OBMQ 

Md-Susew Water Co l«RaJ Deb Sri 
2013(17 -12SR. 30 (10M8) 


Ulnarva PLC New Old Sp INp - M1B96) - 
B iOtoi1iFe90) 

Monsoon PLC Oro top - 161 (30, 450.40. 
100)2l0l2(liFc98)2tiiFa9B) tol1)3 
(1, 2) Hr (21 4 (IIFeBB) 4 H1Fa98J * 
(llFeSB) 1 (HFe9B) toil. 0. 1, 0) 5 (2. 1. 
m 6 (H FaSSl 6 lllreSSi 6 111 FeWl 6 
(1 1M8) 6 (11 FeSBI 6 (1 lFe98\ 7 |llFc98i 
S ( J IMS) (1 1F«SBl 3 ffl MSI 

Uugan Smdail PLC 5 625% Cnv Cum Rad 
Prf Cl ■ 90 OOMBl 
Mortand PIC 7tot. Det S* 2027 - n2to 
(0SFe98! 

Muddoa (A. 6 J.) Group PLC 11 H% IS Mig 
Dec 2014 - 1« i |09Fe98l 
National Power FLC ADR ;4-1i - 6*2873571 
|11M6| 

Nanonei Wesronnsier Bar* PLC ADR r5i j - 
11496(2 0J 

National Westminster Bro* PLC 9% 
Ser'ANorvCum Prt £1 - 14gto(11Fe3B) 50 
(11Fe9B)toi«Fe98) 

National Wesmrsia Sana PLC 12H% 
SubOffl Uns Ln Sri 20W - 1 23to i n Fe98l 
NawcasUe BuWng Sooety 10V*. Perm Irn 
Beumg Shs E1000- 151'; I lW=e9B> 
Nawcasde SuUng Socany iSVi Perm Irn 
Beamg Shs Ciooo ■ ! 72 ?* (CSFeSBi 
NFC PLC 7V-i Cnv 5d3 2007 Cl 000 (Rg> • 
S9to(11MS! to [llFeSS] 

Nontiem Feods PlC6V^C.tv &S Bds 
&W2D08 £ l Var; (Br, -£102 T5 jllFeSB) 
Normero Foods PLC 5to% Crw SiS Bds 
(WOaOB E1000 (Rg) ■ 103 1>: FeSBj 3 
(11M8J 

Nonhem Rock PLC 1 Z-A. Pec SuS NS (ta) 

-lestoTotomMo, 

Orange PLC ADR |Si)-2ar2. T) .i5(3i 
1B75 (2l ' 375 (2) .625 ;B] B 125 14) 15 
110 ) 

Oryi imemaaoni GowSi FjrtJ Ld Wts to 
Sub lor Om -*5 

Paretier Seonroes PLC WtBto S«s tor CW - 
33 [IOFeSOi 

Paramoum PLC Cum Sec Cnv Red Prt Shi 
£1 ■ 70 106FB98; 

Pascoeto Gtoud PLC 7£“ Cm Cum Red Prt 
5p - 61 '-TjOSPeSB) 

Paieocfl. 2oe«3nft PLC 10“, Cum Prt Ci - 
128to(1lFe38) 

Peetwdv Trust 102S%Gto SesSri£023Cl - 
140691 (05M8i 

Peal trilgs PLC 5255, (N«) Cm Cun l*«V 
Prf Cl ■ 2*8 50 (llMB) 

Peel South East 10% is Mg Dett So> 2026 - 
127(05M8) 

Peninsular & Onere Steam Nn Co T a, Cm 
Bds 1&SB3 CiOOO/Begd/ - 
(OBFeSB) 

Perse* Energy PLC New Od 5p (Np - 
27(0a»i ■ r niFeSP '3(0.57) tot«iS 
|14| 

Partdns Foods PLC Bp (Nat) Cum Cnv R« 

Prf IDp - 113 illFeStn 5 tn Fe991 
Wantalion S General hweshnos PlC 9 - !% 
Cum Rad PrfCI ■ IK? i.09FeS8l 
Portsmouth a Sunderland News PLC ili% 
OKI Cum Prf Ct ■ i52(HM81 
PomGen PLC ADR (4 1) - 5fiJ» H0Fe98! 
Pietner FameB PLC ADR |Ci i - 12*3 n*/ 
Premier Famrf PLC ADR sineCuro Cmr 
Prf) - 21 £5 [13, B3j JOOKi ItOOi 
Planner Fsmea fVC 892p Cun Cnv Red Prt 
(Surtag Coupon) ■ I3'«(i0reei '« 
(lOFassi '-iHOFeseri ’.nCFe98i • 
(10MB) riOFeSB) to/iOM3r to 
(llFeSB) 

Piwmc PLC 1G£% Cum (tor Ct - r3fl 
(llFeSB) 

Queens Moat houses PLC 10'A, is> Mig 
Deb Sri 2020 - 105 iGtoiMFeM) 

Queens Uoa Houses PLC 12% iR Wg Deb 
Sri 2013 -H6(lOFeM) 

Raal Bficmnss PLC ADR :£•» - B.17 
(llFeSB) 

Reattoi to ta rpon a i PLC 5tos 2rt Cum Prf 
Ei - 75 [OflPeSS/ 

REAHBSgs PIC 9to Cum Prt £i -94 
flfftSS) 

fiecHin&C«itaflPLC5%CuniPrt£i -70 
(06Fa9B) 

Regal Haiti Group PLC Cw Cum Red Prt 

2001 tl - M'-j (11 FeSf ! 

Reuters Holdings PLC ifi'l! - IS 7 tSO) 
56.125 (IIFeBB) 22 (IS) * 2t 79 fllFeSB] 
J29(1lM^ J75(1lFafle)5(47. 12) 625 
(liMe>.?5(1) £51105 (10! J 10. 100) 
725 (5i 37S (2) .5 tD 5635 (2,0,3)595 
(5. 1) .7 (50) .76 (7. 6) 575 (50) .8375 IB, 

5 . io. 6. i7. i0] 95 rasi seats to> b id 

.125 (131 .375(1001 

Rehards Groun PLC Od iR) - SB (Ol 62 (4) 
HioTmto PLC CW 1QP (BrJ - SOO (I0fc9ei 
Rt TrtS PLC ADR (41 1 - 5*5 (OFe99) 

RiO Tino PLC 3325%'R'Cuni Prt CT • 63 

(0SMS] 

Roas-Ftoyee PLC ADR (5.1) - 16.72 (CBFeSB) 


had both agreed that the set- 
ting up of a currency board 
was the least risky option. 

The composite index rose 
5.87 to 448.16 on the day. but 
was still more than 16 per 
cent lower on the week. 

A further weakening of 
the rupiah against the dol- 
lar, after two days of losses 
encouraged foreign investors 
to buy dual-listing stocks. 
Telkom closed Rpl50 higher 
at Rp3.200. Indosat added 
RpS50 at Rpl2,000 and Tam- 
bang Tknah picked up RpTOO 
to RpT^OO. 

SINGAPORE shares ended 
down, but off their lows for 
the day, responding to 
renewed volatility in Asian 
currencies. The Straits 
Times index ended 47.6, or 3 
per cent, lower at 1,552.68. 

The Singapore dollar 
slipped below S$1.67 to the 
dollar in local trading, forc- 
ing the central bank to raise 
overnight rates and hitting 
sentiment in the equity mar- 
ket. 

Blue chips were mostly 


Royai 5 Sun Atanrje ms Croup PLC 7J2S% 
Cnv Sub B* 30nlrt» C1000 (Reg) - 176 
(10Fe9B| 

Royal 6 Sun Altanee Ire Group PLC 7 V*. 
Cumlnrt Prt£i • 127to(llFeflB) ’• 
(11Fe9B) ’sill Fe9Bl to 
Rupf Group PLC Una Ln Sri 03/96 - 90 
(D6M81 

Saat'rfv a SxHdv PLC ADR (5 D- 9J25 
Sareaaiy G10441 PLC Wts io Sub tor Ort ■ 
4's(4) 5l25) 

Sanctuary Horowrg Auocwnon 8\% Fvs (Ag 
DoS S* 2031 - 116 7 IUM01 
Squill Arena toresnneni Fund Lb Oro Shs 

so 9i - ass nwegei 

Savoy Hold PLC BOrt 5o- 35 6 (09Fe») 
Sshai PLC 5’A Cnv Cum Red Prf 2D06rti 
Cl - 105 (tiFeSBJ 

Scottsh 4 Ne«astle PIC 7% Crrv Cum Prt 
Cl - 365 (09 Fb98| 

Scotasn M«sa Group PLC 650% Cm Lins Ln 
Sri 2007 ■ 1K''>|lOFe9B| 

Sccnsh Ttairopotoan Property PLC >0to% 1st 
Mig Deb Sri 2616 - 132 (11 Fe98l 
Sedgwick Group PLC 7to% Cmr Brfc 
Siacooa ESOW iRfl) - 104 ’r (1DFe98| 
Severn ftverCrossmoPtC6%lnito-L(irierf 
Deb Sri 2012 ■ 140 1 , (10FC98) 

Severn Tien PLC a Shs 38p ■ 33 10) 2 

IliPeSfl] 2 (llFeSB) 

S>VM(Artlu)6 Co PLCOroSp ■ 2tiOFeflB) 
Shoe Transport & Tradmg Co PLC ADR (6-i) - 
41 IllFeSB' 25(10) 

Shoprt® Gfoup PLC CW 5p ■ 16 (1 1 FbBBi 
S tgnei Group PLC ADfl OOrti ■ 17 rtBFeWi 
Saverrmnas Groio PLC OTO Shs IEP1L025IJ 
|R» ■ 0M1/96) . 3fl nDFe98) 

Skrolon Eknktafl Soo«y 126ft, Perm in 
Bearing Shs £1000 (Regl- iBItoniFeBBl 
3't [11 FeSBI 

SkyefWma PLC S' Warraro -3ti)3 
;iiFe9ai 

Stougn Estates PLC i2to\ UnsLn Sri 2009- 
1*3to [09FeS6l 

Srosn/One Beecham PLC ADR IS.D - 
57.9375 (61 66.125 (2| 25 120) ■ 25 
(llMBl 375 H1M8I 375 [IlFcSBI 
*328 111F&9B) 5 (HFa9B|S (IIFeBB) 
.625(151 625 MlFoSBI 625 <IlFc9B) ATS 
(35) .6875 [11FW81 .75(nM6) 875 (7) 
95 (21 7 036 |H Fe98l .0625(5) 13519. 

101 1315) 1 075 (fl 233879 125) 

Soul hero Etecmc PLC V Sra 30p - 30 10/ 30 
(lOFeSB) 

South Sridordshve Weis' PLC <r* 0 Perm Dee 
Sri- 50(0^490) 

Standeo PLC CM 0 ip - 0825 l05MBi 
Stodroaumo PLC Wa to Sub tor Old 19SS ■ 

0 125f06Fe9&) 

Stoddatfl Sekere biwnaflorei PLC 4% Curo 
Prt £1 - 72 <09MB) 

SutekHe Speakman PLC 9 : «, R«J Cum Prf 
Ci -104 |iiFeS®)4(iiFe98i 
TMpote Teemoogy PLCWcswSobforOrd- 
9 inFeSB) 9 [11M6) 10 11 iFeWI 3^(0, 

1) 4 (1. 50. 15. 4| to 1100, 5, 10. 1*. 10, 
200) 5 (£.3. 20, 10.0.25. £0.201 to (30. 
100.20.51.1)5(5.3.2 10) to (20. 10. 50. 
20.4. 3] 7(10.8. 50. 100. HE, 20.50) to 
16 50. 101 8 (1.5. 50. 131 to/101 
Tara S Lyle PLC ADR (4 1) - 3323 (11F4S81 
Tale & Lyle PLC 6to% 1*55% Plus Tai Credi 
Cun WIT -WfiiMB/ 

Teto«6fl Conunuiiawns PLC ADR iifri) • 
iai25(iiFe«i 

Tesco PLC Via Uhs Deep Dccount Ui Sri 
2006 ■ 84to(ilMei to (UFeBB) to 
(llFeSB) 

TWetI? Hotels PLCTVSilsSMlgDd&SK 
2022-110 in FeSB) 

Ttofle Hotels PLC 10W. la Ug Deb St 
2014 ■ (35 to. :anB75 23 (Q5FeM) 

Thom PLC ■BShs 20 1/Mp - 18 10. 1. 0. 105) 
TbiDgrtBfionPideiredlnc'ftlPlCCrt 10p - 
6 (IIFeBB) 

Toaa Grerf PLC 4*«i Pap Dab Sri ■ 71 
(10MB) 

Tops EsL£w PLC Wts wSobtof Orel- 5to 
(llFMfii 

tore Sane* PLC 7V* Cm Ure Ln Sri 2020 
• 135 IllFeSS) V(ilFa9S) to(llFeS8| to 
(nFeaeioiiiMB) 

TraBora Pari Estates PIC n 3 -% m Mtg Dtt 
SA 2007710 - 1£9's ruFeflBt 
Treats Group PLC Did 5p (RM - Ol/OliBB) • 
fl5(1lFeB61 

LtrvganPLCADRiM)- i07(iiFe>SB) 
Untera PLC ADR (4.1) - 34 31 05 J7S 
(OBFeSB) 

Unvasiy of Lancaaer SVk la Mig Deo Sri 
2025 -lIBto (11 FeSB) 


lower on profit-taking, with 
Singapore Press foreign 
shares dropping SSI .20 to 
SS23.70. The local tranche 
lost 40 cents to S$19.80. 
Banks also lost ground in 
active trade. DBS fell 80 
cents to SSI 9.80. 

BANGKOK fell nearly 2 
per cent, tracking neighbour- 
ing markets and on currency 
worries. An unexpected drop 
in Thailand's foreign 
reserves, which fell to 
S26.7bn at the end of Janu- 
ary' from $27.3bn a fortnight 
before, hit both the baht and 
equities. The SET index 
ended 9.36 lower ar 499.97. 

MANILA lost more than 3 
per cent as currency worries 
and heavy selling of a power 
utility took their toll on 
shares. The composite index 
ended 71.47 lower at 2.094.98. 

Manila Electric lost 14 
pesos to 113 pesos on news 
that the government was 
likely to make it offer 
rebates to customers for 
alleged overcharging since 
1994. 


Up»r 8 Sourem HMgi PLC Wb » Sub tor 
Oid03S(11F«9ei 

)&u» GroiTO PLC 10 75% Deb Sri 2019 - 
143.16796875 2 (05F<J98| 

Vau> So up PLC M Sri 2010 - 141 to 

(IIFuMl 

Vickers PLC 5% Cun |T& Free to 30p| Prt 
Sri £1 ■ 92 I09M8| 

Vbdafone Gron? PLC ADR I lO'Ti ■ 8*35 
(11FeS8) -5126552 (45) "6.0625 (3) 1675 
13) 5625 1615375 [1)7 425(21 6B75 111 
75(3) 9575(5)6(1.5) J35 (51.75(2) 
W wiiutfu i PLC 5 6% Cum Pn £1 -50 
(0SFe98) 

Warburg (SG ) Group PLC Ttofti Cum Prf£l - 
1295 (D6Fe98) 

Watmougbs Mags) PLC fl 1 A Cum Red Prt 
n ■ 119 [OSFeSBl 

W E W Group ac IQ toto Cum Red Prt 
1999.3003 £l - 82 (11 Feta! 2 tUFeSfli 
Whitbread at 6%3ro Cwr Pn Sri Cl ■ 8J 
(i)Feta) 

Whrbread aC nVkDebS* 2011 ■ i*3to 
(11 FeSB) 

WhntaeM at 7- it LUIS Ln Sri 95/96 ■ 99to 
(10F«98) 

wnaoroad PLC lO’ft. lire Lri Sri 200006 ■ 
105 (05Fe98) 

WKs Conoor Group PLC A0 ft (5.1) - 
11 4375 (WFetal 

Wywaie Gamer Centres PLC 85% (Neb 
Cnv Cum Red Pid £1 -265 in Fetal 
voing 6 Cos Srewy aC- 9? Cum Prf Ci - 
130 3 (OfiFetiS) 

ZENECA Group aC ADR (3 II - 123 75 (3i 
8135(314512.3 0| 

Investment Trusts 

Aetna New Pie tad Inc Inv Ts PLC 5to% 

RPI Lrrio Deb Sri 2007 • HBtoS i2£. 
tlBFoSfi) 

Ariance Trust aC 4’i% Pn So. ■ 60 
(llFeSB) 2 111 Feta) 

BanuK lev Tst aC 8% C«b Sri 2023 - USto 
(09MB) 

BrUi Empve Sac 6 (ton Tst PLC lDVfc Deb 
Sri20Ti - i2SfiiFe9ai 30'«(iiFeta) 
Cairr^xm BS tnv Tg PLC Utt /Cemb» ’ Wl 
No 1 - No 10)- iWplFrOS) 

Cavng&tm DentiOuaksaUon IT PLC Wfc to 
Sub kx Cffli 50p - 13 UOFeSB) 

City erf London Investment Trust PLC 8to% 
DebSri 3031 -120 92 HI Fetal 92 
inFeSflj ito(iiFeOB) 

Dunedin Income Growth In, Ts PLC 7«h. 

DebSttZOiS-lIkto/nFeta) *i(7iFe96) 
Dunedin Inaw Growth Inv Ts PLC 1 1 5\ 
Deb Sri 3016 ■ i46to(iOFe99) 

Edinburgh »w Ts PLC li rttoDeb Sri 20i<- 
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Joint venture with Alcatel, in partnership with Fiat, poised to win £1 bn train contract 


GEC sells semiconductor side to Mitel 



By Stefan Wagstyl and 
Charles Batchelor 

GEC, the UK electronics 
company, yesterday 
announced the sale of GEC 
Plessey Semiconductors 
(GPS) for S225m in the latest 
restructuring move since 
Lord Simpson took over last 
year as managing director 
from Lord Weinstock. 

Lord Simpson said the sale 
to Mitel, the Canadian tele- 
communications group, left 
the group free to concentrate 
on acquisitions in its core 
defence, aerospace and US 


industrial electronics busi- 
nesses. “We want to move 
very East and start acquiring 
things." 

The disposal also marks 
the end of more than 30 
years of effort to develop a 
significant UK-owned semi- 
conductor industry, as GEC 
Plessey was the last big chip- 
maker in British hands. 

GEC said the sale com- 
pleted the disposals 
announced last summer, 

which had yielded just over 
£300m ($5Q0m). 

The company is pressing 
ahead with two other strate- 


gic moves. This summer it Is 
floating GEC Alsthoxn. Its 
joint venture with Alcatel of 
France, which has an esti- 
mated market value of £4bu. 
It is also negotiating with 
Siemens, the German electri- 
cal group, over GPT, a 60:40 
joint venture in telecommu- 
nications. 

Swindon-based GPS, which 
made pre-tax profits of £7.2m 
on sales of £2 15. 5m in the 
year to March 1997. employs 
about 2^00 producing chips 
mainly for the communica- 
tions, media, personal com- 
puter and defence industries. 


Change of heart on job 
offers for UBS staff 


By Clay Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

The worst is yet to come for 
London-based staff of Union 
Bank of Switzerland. But it 
appears possible that a few 
more than bad been expec- 
ted will be offered jobs in the 
Swiss Bank Corporation- 
dominated merger. 

Tbe first indication may 
come early next week as the 
tier-by-tier process Of filling 
jobs at the combined invest- 
ment hank, to be called War- 
burg Dillon Read, reaches 
tbe equities research, sales 
and trading operations. 

It is now believed likely 
that up to half of the 400 
UBS professional staff in 
these areas may be offered 
jobs, far more than SBC’s 
original intention. 

The change of heart fol- 
lows a hard line taken by 
UBS's Hector Sants, joint 
bead of tbe new European 
equities business. He is 
believed to have threatened 


not to come himself unless 
more UBS staff were offered 
jobs. 

The banks believe, how- 
ever, that it is too soon to 
judge whether total London 
job losses wiD fall short of 
the 3,000-4,000 they predicted 
when they announced their 
merger in December. 

Moreover, all job offers 
may not be accepted. Some 
UBS staff have been so alien- 
ated by the merger process 
that they intend to leave 
even if they are offered 
jobs. 

Tbe banks may have an 
incentive to be generous 
with offers, since extending 
them removes the need to 
make redundancy payments. 

In any case, the proportion 
of job losses among equities 
and fixed-income profession- 
als and support staff in all 
departments Is expected to 
be much more severe than 
suffered this week by corpo- 
rate finance professionals. 
Only 50 - all from UBS - 


ABI steps into Astec 
conflict with Emerson 


By Virginia Marsh 

The Association of British 
Insurers has told members 
with shares in Astec (BSR) 
that they should consider 
warning Emerson Electric of 
the US of the implications of 
its plans for the UK electron- 
ics group. 

Emerson, which owns 51.1 
per cent of Astec. has 
angered minority sharehold- 
ers with its intention to buy 
them out at Ulp and end 
dividend payments. It has 
requisitioned an extraordi- 
nary meeting to remove 
independent Astec directors 
who have described the 
Emerson offer as “wholly 
inadequate". This has led to 


threats of legal action 
against Emerson from some 
institutional investors. 

In a circular to members, 
the ABI said shareholders 
“will no doubt wish to be 
fully aware of the views of 
incumbent management who 
have recommended voting 
against" moves to oust the 
directors. It added: “[Mem- 
bers] may like to ensure that 
Emerson are fully aware of 
investors concern over its 
actions, and. the possible 
future implications." 

The ABI also reminded 
members than when Emer- 
son lifted its stake to more 
than 50 per cent last year, 
Astec, with Emerson’s 
approval, said it did not 


anticipate that the move 
would “have any impact on 
the senior management of 
Astec or its board”. 

Analysts believe an offer 
closer to I40p a share would 
be more appropriate. Astec 
shares were unchanged yes- 
terday at 120p. 

Under the 1986 Companies 
Act. shareholders can issue 
proceedings against another 
shareholder where they feel 
their interests are being 
■■unfairly prejudiced". 

Emerson said dividends at 
Astec should cease so it 
could spend more on expan- 
sion. It also said it paid its 
premium for control when it 
acquired a 45 per cent stake 
in Astec nearly 10 years ago. 


LONDONTORFAITING 


COMBunr PLC 


Continued 

success 

in a changing world 


■■Continuing growth in the business is reflected in the results and the Company 
is well positioned to take advantage of the opportunities presented by the 
current changes in the global financial markets." 


Jack A.G. Wilson, Chairman. 
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Mitel is buying GPS. to 
expand its pasting semicon- 
ductor operations which 
focus mainly on chips for 
telecommunications mar- 
kets. It was particularly 
attracted, by GPS's design 
and development skills. 
Francois Content, vice presi- 
dent of Mitel Semiconductor, 
the chipmaking arm, said: 
“Tbe combined company has 
the critical mass and world 
class capabilities required to 
lead In its chosen market 
segments.” 

Lord Simpson said he 
regretted tbe fact that the 


last British-owned semicon- 
ductor maker was passing 
into non-British hands. 
“But’s tbe sensible thing to 
do. If we hung on to it we 
wouldn’t have tbe critical 
mass to succeed." 

Meanwhile, the GEC Als- 
thom flotation received a 
boost from news that the 
company, in. paxtuernsbip 
with Fiat Ferroviaria of 
Italy, is poised to win a £lbn 
order. 

The contract is to supply 
and ’maintain tilting tr ains 
for the British west coast 
mainline service run by Vir- 


gin Rail, the railway com- 
pany run by Richard Bran- 
son, the entrepreneur. . 

. - Virgin said last night that 
GECjFiat had been selected 
as p ref e rred bidder to supply 
more than 40 tilting. trains in 
what is believed to be the 
largest UK train order to be 
placed this century. The new 
trains are due to be deliv- 
ered in 2001-2002, . '. . 

The . new electric trains 
will be capable of speeds of 
up’ to HOmph but until trade 
and' signalling upgrading, has 
been completed in 2005 they 
will be restricted to t25mph- 


link for bid 


of the 450 people currently 
employed in corporate 
finance positions at the 
two banks were not offered 
jobs. 

UBS is also studying the 
possibility of bringing for- 
ward the payment of 1997 
bonuses from the end of next 
month, to avoid having dis- 
gruntled staff sitting around 
for weeks. 

If the more optimistic jobs 
outlook turns out to be well 
founded, it may help to 
relieve the increasingly 
fraught atmosphere within 
the two banks. 

At SBC Warburg's behest, 
UBS this week brought in 
Lowe Beli Financial, the 
public relations consultants, 
to try to counter what it con- 
sidered bad publicity about 
the merger. 

When the project became 
public Hans de Gier. War- 
burg’s chief executive, 
sacked the firm, only to 
reinstate it some three hours 
later. 



HPrey Mwnnoco 

Tim Thwaites (r) with Gary Pettet, chief executive (1) and Tim Andrews, finance director 

Disposal charges nibble 
at Slug and Lettuce 


By Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu In London and 
WHUam Lewis in New York . 

Goldman Sachs!" the US 
investment bank, has linked 
up with Maniott Interna- 
tional. tio bid for the , Inter- 
Continental Hotels- and 
Resort chain which is to be 
sold off next month for 
between J2.5hn. and S3btL 

Marriott has joined with 
Goldman Sachs’ Whitehall 
real estate group in a. move 
tha t bankers say has helped 
propel their joint bid to 
being the front runner. 

. Separately, Ladbroke, the 
UK-based owner of Hilton 
International, has been elim- 
inated from the race for 
Jnter-G<mtinental. Salomon 
Smith Barney, the US inv^t- 
ment hank advising Inter- 
Continental is believed to 
have ’dropped Ladbroke 
because jthe hotels’ and bet- 
ting chain needed share- 
holder approval for the pur- 
chase - Under UK stock 
WW* iatig w mips: This would 
have added several weeks to 
the bidding process but 
Japan’s Saisqn group, owner 

- of ffiter-Continentah is keen 
for a qUSckrsalev 'r 

- Ladbroke. which . would 
not cotiunenf -yesterday, is 
believed toVbe unhappy at 
the decision, .v •' 

Its eHminatian leaves Mar- 
riott International Bass and 


Patriot American Hospital- 
ity. a real estate Investment 
trust, in the race. Tl»y are 
conducting due diligence on 
the. 212-hotel chain in prepa- 
ration for I5nal bids due fry 
the end of the month. 

Last year Marriott 'paid. 
Slbn to acquire Renaissance 
Hotels, the Hong Kong-based 
company and is anxious to 
grow in : Asia. China, and 
Latin America. 

Bass. -the brewing .Jgroup 
which owns Holiday Hospi- 
taUty, is looking for a krge 
acquisition to strengthen 
Crowne Plaza, its four-star 
business brand. J 

Patriot paid $2.8bri for 
three large US hotel acquisi- 
tions last year. It made its 
first purchase outside the US 
last month when It bought 
Arcadian International, the 
UK-based hotel operator.: for 
gam. ... 

Inter-Continental is one. of . 
a number of 1 assets, being 
sold by the Saison group to 
cover bad debts, mainly at 
group companies affiliated 
with Seiyu, the supermarket, 
operator which is one of the 
group's core companies. 
Seiyu is the largest share- 
holder In Inter-Continental. 

Saison had planned to 
float rnter-Continental on 
the New York ‘ stock 
exchange this spring, but 
offers from .hotel groups had 
persuaded it to sell instead. 


GPG resumes 
Bluebird fight 


By David Blackwell 

Grosvenor Inns yesterday 
said profits and sales at its 
core Slug and Lettuce brand 
were up by a quarter in tbe 
first half. 

However, a charge of 
£690,000 (J1.15m) on the dis- 
posal of 19 non-core pubs 
late last year and a higher 
interest bill left pre-tax prof- 
its at just £137,000 for the 
six months to November 29. 
against £l.lm last time. 

The group is changing its 
name to Slug and Lettuce. 

Tim Thwaites, chairman, 
said that a rise of almost 10 
per cent in fifce-for-Iike sales 
at the Slug and Lettuce out- 


lets was “tbe biggest proof 
that what we have done is 
giving us real growth”. 

That figure covered 12 of 
the 22 Slug and Lettuce sites 
now trading. The group 
aims to lift the estate to 35 
pubs by the end of May next 
year, and to continue open- 
ing at the rate -of 10 a year. 

Total sales were flat at 
£11. 8m. including £3. 38m 
from pubs that were sold. 
But sales from continuing 
operations, which include 
four pubs stQl to be sold, 
rose from £6 .82m to £8.46m.- 
Net interest payable rose- 
from £394,000 to £620,000. »■ 
Analysts said the decision 
to concentrate on Slug and 


Lettuce had been justified 
by the -24 per cent rise in 
operating profits to £1.7m. 

They said the Uke-for-Hke 
rise reflected strung growth 1 
in both food and drinks, 
sales, and was the more 
impressive as the brand did 
not - employ amusement 
machines with prizes. The: 
new outlet opposite Mansion 
House In the City is. taking 
£30,000 a week. Forecast 
full-year profits are £1.9m 
(£887,000), giving a prospec- 
tive multiple of 28. -r 
Earnings fell from 5.69p to 
Q-37p, but the interim divi- 
dend is held at 3-025p.- - . •- 
The shares fell 3p to 
232%p. . . .... 1 - • 


By David Blackwell 

Guinness Peat, the 
investment groujt making a 
£42m ($70m) .hostile bid far 
Bluebird Toys, yesterday 
accused its target 'af allow- 
ing its cashpffe to ebb away. 
‘ “Basically if they don't 
arrest the decline to sales, 
.sooner or later .they ^ are 
going to run out of. cash." 
said Blake Nixon, a . Guin- 
ness Peat^ director, .as- .the 
offer. '. document . , was 
launched. ’ .; - : • v' 

The document claims that 
since Chris Burgin joined 
Bluebird as. -chief executive 
In 1994 the cash position has 
deteriorated rapidly. Assum- 


ing ; the trend continues, it 
! estimates that the cash will 
have fallen from £22m in 
June 1994 . to £5 -9m by tbe 
'end of June. 

.Bluebird had more than 
£19m cash at the end of 
-December, when- the pile is 
highest because of the- sales 
"run up to Christmas. 

Yesterday the UK group - 
best known .for its Polly 
Pocket miniature doll for 
girls - said it, had taken 
Guinness Peat a month to 
repeaT themselves. “The 
offer is no more appealing 
now -than it . was then." - 

Guinness Peat is offering 
lOlp a share for Bluebird 
and has a 22 per cent stake. 


Arculus chooses a tricky moment to go 


John Gapper reports on the Uncertainties 
surrounding United News & Media 


T he departure of David 
Arculus. its chief 
operating officer, was 
never likely to be an auspi- 
cious event for United News 
& Media. However, the tim- 
ing and circumstances of the 
move, announced this week, 
are both unfortunate for the 
media group. 

It comes two years after 
MAI, beaded by Lord Hol- 
lick, merged with United 
Newspapers to form the com- 
pany, and two weeks after 
Stephen Grab in er, director 
in charge of newspapers, 
was hired to head British 
Digital Broadcasting. 

The wider circumstances 
are also awkward. After a 
burst of enthusiasm among 
Investors at the prospects for 
the newly merged FTSE 100 
group, its shares have under- 
performed to the point 
where it has lost virtually all 
its growth rating. 

At yesterday's close of 
69Qp. United’s shares stand 
at 158 times estimated 1997 
earnings. Although the sec- 
tor ha*: been lan guishing , it 
is below others such as Pear- 
son. owner of the Financial 
Times, which has a p/e rat- 
ing of 24. 

The rating partly reflects 
doubts about United's array 
of businesses - from the 
Harlow Butler money-brok- 
ing operations to consumer 
magazines such as Exchange 
& Mart. Several are seen as 
vulnerable to competitors. 

Mr Arc ulus’s move to be 
non-executive chairman of 
both the IFC consumer mag- 


RESULTS 


David Arculus announced yesterday that tic would be a 
“part-time" chairman at IPC, the consumer magazines 
group, writes Cathy Newman. 

Mr Arculus, who is the second board director to have 
resigned from United News & Media' in a fortnight. Is to 
spend two days a week at IPC, and two days at Severn 
Trent, where he will replace Richard Ir eland, the non-exec- 
utive chairman. Later this year. 

Mr Arculus is expected to guide IPC towards flotation In 
three to five years. Cfnveu, the venture capitalist, bought 
IPC for £86 0m from Reed Elsevier in .-January, and . is 
believed to be bidding for Future Publishing, owned by 
Pearson. 


azine group and Severn 
Trent, the water group, amid 
suggestions that he clashed 
with Lord Holtick, has led to 
further disquiet among City 
investors. 

“The trouble with United 
is that if it did not exist, you 
would not feel the need to 
invent it" said one analyst 
“It lacks a soul, somehow. 
There does not appear to be 
a driving momentum in the 
businesses,” said another. 

The management hiatus 
has only added to these 
doubts. When Mr Arculus 
arrived at United 10 months 
ago from Emap. he was 
regarded as both a deputy 
and potential successor to 
Lord Hollick. 

This was partly because 
Lord Hollick ’s part-time role 
as adviser to Margaret Beck- 
ett the industry secretary, 
takes up two or three hours, 
a day. Mr Arculus was seen 
as the figure to take on 
day-to-day operations. 

. In practice, his role 
appears to have been' 
squeezed between Lord Hol- 


flns-tnt 

prom (Em) 


lick and the managers below 
' him. His efforts to expand 
United’s consumer, publish- 
ing side - possibly by bid- 
ding for IPC - also seem to 
have been thwarted. 

United faces .the double 
task when it announces its 
1997. results next month of 
reassuring, investors it has 
management strength in 
depth, and is making the 
most of its businessesi 

The operations, with least 
appeal are its financial ser- 
vices and newspaper arms. 
The first is- profitable, but 
very cyclical: the latter win 
be cut to its core* national 
titles by the sale of United- 
Provincial Newspapers. 

While the- Daily .Express 
and- Sunday "Express titles 
have made some fightback • 
against their long decline, 
they continue to be outgun- 
ned by Associated .Newspa- 
pers’ titles and are valued at 
only £125m by Panmure Gor- 
don, the stockbroker. . • 

The strong businesses 
Include Miller .Freeman, the 
business exhibitions : and 
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magazines division that 
accounts for £2.4bn of Pan- 
mure's estimated : enterprise 
. value of £5-3brL This equates 
to 854p a share after deduct- 
ing £lbn of debt = . _ 

.- Miller Freeman was 
reinforced with the £593m 
acquisition of. the Blenheim 
exhibitions group in late 
1996. Tony Tiffin, who had 
worked with Mr Arculus at 
Emap, .was brought In to 
. take over Miller Freeman 
from Its. previous, head. 

The . other focus has been. 

. on television, through, own- . 
ership of fche AngUa Merid- 
- Ian and. HTV licences in the' 
ITV network -.the last 
acquired in June last year — 
and a 23 per cent stake' in 
Channel Five, in. which -Pear- 
son has a stake. ; - 
United was -part of a 
defeated consortium that bid 
for three digital "terrestrial 
television licences last year. 
However, it is- negotiating to 
take , hp - digital capacity in 
other ways. V. 

tte directors point out that 
it has bon^e and sold sev- 
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eral businesses since the 
merger, making. £400m of 
disposals before the likely 
£400m to be raised from the 
regional paper sale, and 
investing £750m in business 
services. 

“The idea that we lack, a 
strategy for the business is 
odd, because we have been 
out and about doing a lot," 
said one director. Part of the 
effort has gone into improv- 
ing margins in businesses it 
still wants to sell. 

Doubts- remain, however, 
over whether its television 
and business services divi- 
sions are yet strong er»o »g h. 
It lags behind Carlton Com- 
munications and- Granada 
Group within ITV, and does 
not have as strong, a produc- 
tion arm as Granada.; 

Borne analysts argue that 
it could attempt to boost this 
by buying another produc- 
tion company such Ob’. Pear- 
sou Television. What is dear 
is that it needs to 1 keep on 
buying and 'selling to. ban- 
vince investor? that/it is on 
the move, - 
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Anite purchase 

Anite Group, the IX Servk^s 
company, has acquired GMO 
Holdings, a - Ge rma n- based 
provider of- IT services and- 
consultancy, "for : 

(£5.4m) cash, via its wholly^., 
owned offshoot; 7Airffe Hold- , 
tegs International i : : 

pletion, Ainto.madq^^ : 

toa2Ktot^ipg.^^to'‘ 
the 1 senior . maha^ment . of" 
GMO. V. ^ 

1 '' Theioajis:arerep^ableon 
danahd.on .or atter July 31' ' 
2001. • •’•••• v ;• N 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


BT to face Telefonica in home market 


By Alan Cane 

British Telecommunications will 
ten Telefonica next week that ft 
intends to compete head-on in 
Spain with the country’s dominant 
operator. 

The announcement win bring to 
an end a period erf uncertainty for- 
both companies after the collapse 
of BTs planned merger with MCI 
of the US. It also marks the end of 
Telefonica's plans to co-operate 
with BT and MCI in Concert, 

UK company's global supercarrier. 

BT now plans to build up its 
operations in S pain it will apply 
for the third Spanish fixed-line and 
mobile licences, but It will in any 


case be eligible .for operating 
lice n c e s whan the Spanish market 
is opened fuBy to competition later 
this year. 

Telefdnica caused a sensation 
last year when it announced it was 
withdrawing from. Unisource, an 
alliance of smaller European tele- 
coms operators, to join Concert 

Ihe deal was to have been sealed 
through BT taking a 2 per cent 
stake in the Spanish operator for 
£28Qm ($459m) and Telefonica tak- 
ings i per cent stake in BT for the 
same amount. 

The deal has never been com- 
pleted and BT will wiaw» it clear 
next week that it . has no intention 
of going through with it 


The logic of the deal was that BT 
and MCI. through Concert would 
have access to the wider Spanish- 
speaking telecoms market through 
Teleffmica’s interests in Latin 
American operators. 

Telefonica, in turn, would be 
part of a global aDiance and, most 
importantly, would not have to 
contend with BT as a competitor In 
its home market 

Since MCI decided to merge with 
WorldCom of the US rather than 
BT, the UK company has been 
waiting to see whether TelefOnica 
would elect to go with MCI - 
which has an interest in the Mexi- 
can operator Avan tel - or with BT. 
Sir Peter Bonfield, BT chief execu- 


tive, said this week the company 
was still waiting for Telefonica to 
make up its mind. 

Yesterday BT refused to com- 
ment, but it seems that the compa- 
ny’s senior executives have tired of 
Telefonica’s brinksmanship and 
d ec i d ed to end the alliance. 

It is now free to continue with its 
European strategy of winning 
licences and forming aJHnnngfi with 
local partners. 

William Laurant, telecoms 
analyst with the London-based 
investment banker Robert Fleming 
Securities, said the change would 
be good for BT, but it looked 
" p r ett y disastrous" for Telefonica. 
• Vjestnrs Vucfns. one of Europe's 


most experienced telecoms 
managers, resigned yesterday as 
head of Global One. the three-way 
global alliance between Deutsche 
Telekom, France Telecom and 
Sprint of the US. 

His departure, for "personal 
reasons", comes a few weeks after 
the alliance admitted that its 
performance had been 
disappointingly below 
expectations. 

He has been replaced by Gary 
Forsee, 47, who has had 23 years 
telecoms experience and for 
the past three years has been 
president and chief operating 
officer of Sprint’s long-distance 
division. 


Virtual firm stays in realm of the unreal 

Failed merger of KPMG and Ernst & Young has implications for another planned Big Six tie-up 

ffrm.fiBms '• ~ w. v,? : ■ *' .. .yV" 


A n air of unreality 

always surrounded 
the planned merger 
of KPMG and Ernst & 
Young. It was announced 
out of the blue last October; 
it was cancelled out of the 
blue yesterday. Soon it will 
be difficult to believe It was 
ever there. 

Two big questions remain. 
Why did the plan to build 
the world's biggest profes- 
sional services firm founder? 
And what does its demise, do 
for the merger planned by 
Price Waterhouse and Coo- 
pers & Lybrand? 

The first question may 
prove almost impossible to 
answer for certain. Cynics 
will say that the merger was 
no more than a low-cost 
spoiling operation designed 
to frighten the regulators 
into blocking the merger 
plans of their Big Six 
rivals. 

There is an element of 
truth in this view. The two 
firms looked unlikely bedfel- 
lows - even in the US the 
cultures are different, 
although getting closer. 
There were plenty of reports 
yesterday of bottles of cham- 
pagne being popped at 
KPMG and E&Y*s London 
offices. Certainly, senior 
executives sometimes looked 
less than enthusiastic about 
the merger proposals. 

KPMG is seen as being 
based on a highly successful 
federation of firms - essen- 
tially franchising a global 
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brand. Ernst & Young was 
seen as a much more inte- 
grated organisation interna- 
tionally. In the UK at least, 
E&Y was a flat firm in terms 
of partners’ earnings, and 
KPMG a pyramid. 

They were, in fact, a mis- 
match. 

If the merger was not a 
spoiler. It failed increasingly, 
to match up to the aspira- 
tions of its leaders. Creeks 
began to appear early on, 
and the longer UK and Euro- 
pean partners dragged otit 
the process Touting up to a 
vote, the more the competi- 
tion voiced its suspicions 
that the merger was less 
than it seemed. In the US 


they powered ahead, but in 
Europe there was a surreal 
lack of action. 

Critics said the KPMG- 
E&Y plan was deliberately 
designed to be cheap: it was 
essentially a combination of 
the firms in each country, 
linked by an umbrella at the 
top. The other merger - said 
its leaders - was about 
smashing the two firms 
together to form one global 
organisation with all part- 
ners sharing risks and 
rewards. 

There was some surprise 
when regulators in Brussels 
accepted the KPMG-E&Y 
plan for scrutiny without the 
backing of a full vote in 


favour of the merger by 
European partners. There 
was even a suggestion it was 
such a dispersed plan - one 
executive called it a plan for 
the ‘Virtual firm” - that it 
might be thrown back to the 
national regulators for 
scrutiny. 

One executive from a non- 
merging rival firm said yes- 
terday: “It was a spoiler 
then. And when the costs 
started going up and they 
got in the regulatory morass, 
that was enough to pull the 
whole thing down.” If the 
plan really was that weak, 
its collapse means little for 
Coopers and PW. 

But it is more likely that 
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REPEAT CALL FOR TENDERS 
CORRECTION OF THE EJDfTRY DATE FOR THE 
SUBMISSION OF O FFER S AND OF THE DATE OF THE 
UNSEALING OF OFFERS FOR TH E SALE OF A PLOT 
OF LAND OF “B ARCO TEXTILE INDUSTRIES” 

Offers for tbe purchase of the plot of land, covering 167 JO sqm. of 
the above company should be submitted by W edne sday. March 
4tiL L$96, LLM hoars (instead of Monday, 2nd March 1998. as 
published in this newspaper on January 3lsi and February 3rd 
1998) at the office of the Athens Public Notary Mr Elias Kariofillis, 
7 Knomou Sl Athens 103 51. 

The unsealing of bids submitted shall take place on Wednesday, 
March 4th 1998 14.00 hours (instead of Monday, March 2nd 
1998) ai (be above mentioned Notaiy Public's office. 


while KPMG and E&Y’s lead- 
ers appreciated the merits of 
a spoiler, they bad also 
decided that if they could 
pull off a merger, it would 
amount to a huge coup. It 
would be the “breakaway" 
film, so big it would eclipse 
the sector. 

The problem was that they 
had began to run into severe 
regulatory problems, and 
rank-and-file partners were 
hfc gining to mutter about the 
allocation of key jobs. Spats 
were reported in London and 
New York. 

Tbe question for the 
future must be: what kind of 
regulatory problems has the 
merged stirred up? If the 
problems were to do with 
market share, thpn tha t is 
good news for PW and Coo- 
pers, because their market 
shares are much smaller in 
most territories. They are 
merging the smallest of the 
Big Six firms, not trying to 
create a leviathan. 

H owever, if the regu- 
latory problems are 
about the structure 
of the market - for example 
the way in which audit ser- 
vices are priced and the way 
in which firms sell other ser- 
vices on the back of provid- 
ing the statutory audit - 
then the same problems may 
come to haunt PW and Coo- 
pers. 

The indications are that 
the regulators are worried 
about both, so there may be 


a small celebration at PW 
and Coopers. 

Even better news may 
reside in the decision of 
KPMG and E&Y to dump 
their merger plan. There is a 
growing realisation in Brus- 
sels that the Commission's 
problems with tbe mergers 
can only be solved by means 
which are in themselves 
anti-competitive. 

For example, forcing 
divestment of clients in 
some markets would be seen 
as intrusive and as a reduc- 
tion in choice. Professional 
firms, the regulators have 
realised, are not like 
manufacturers whose facto- 
ries can be simply shut 
down. 

It is understood that, as a 
result, regulators were 
beginning to thin k they 
might have to stop the merg- 
ers, as no solution could be 
found to their concerns over 
competition in audit and tax. 
Stopping both seemed draco- 
nian, so it was increasingly 
likely they would stop one 
and let the other through 
largely unscathed. The PW- 
Coopers merger was the 
lucky favourite. 

Now KPMG and E&Y - 
largely as a result of mount- 
ing costs and disruption to 
their businesses - have 
fallen on their swords. Tbe 
path ahead for PW and Coo- 
pers may not be clear, but 
its much straighten 
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DMG chiefs 
join Merrill 


By Tracy Corrigan 
in New York and 
Clay Harris in London 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
has lost its joint beads of 
Investment banking in 
France to Merrill Lynch. 

Francois Chenard and 
Marc Pandraud. who ran 
high-profile deals such as 
the flotation of France 
Telecom, will take the same 
roles in Paris for the US 
investment bank. 

They had headed DMG's 
French operation since 
1995. 

Their move is an early 
sign of fall-out from Deut- 
sche Bank’s recently 
announced restructuring, 
involving 9,000 job cuts 
worldwide. 

It also emphasises Mer- 
rill's ambition to expand 
aggressively in continental 
Europe and follows a big 
recruitment drive, including 
executives from DMG. in 
Frankfurt. 

According to sources close 
to DMG. the announcement 
of job cuts has raised doubts 
about senior management's 
co mmi tment to building a 


top-tier global investment 
banking business. 

Unlike most in the indus- 
try, DMG investment bank- 
ers have not yet been paid 
their 1997 bonuses, which 
are due to be paid in about 
two weeks. Investment bank- 
ers usually wait to receive 
their bonuses before shop- 
ping around for new jobs. 

Deutsche plans to cut 9,000 
of its 76,000 jobs as part of a 
restructuring of the organi- 
sation to combine invest- 
ment and commercial bank- 
ing into a new wholesale 
operation. 

Of the 4.000 jobs expected 
to be cut outside Germany, 
the bulk will be in Asia, 
with a substantial portion in 
the US. London is expected 
to emerge relatively 
unscathed. 

This has led to some con- 
cern in DMG's US arm, 
which has been aggressively 
hiring staff in recent years. 
About 2,000 staff are 
employed in investment 
banking in North America. 

DMG is believed to have 
eliminated a small number 
of US corporate finance jobs 
since the announcement. 


Kirin sees 5% 
profits decline 


By Alexandra Harney 
in Tokyo 

Kirin Brewery. Japan's 
largest beer-maker, yester- 
day warned that parent com- 
pany pre-tax profits before 
exceptional for 1997 would 
show a decline of about 5 per 
cent to Y50bn ($404m). 

The group blamed weak 
sales of its two leading 
beers. 

Kirin, which will officially 
announce its 1997 results 
next week, said that group 
sales fell 10 per cent to 
Yl^oobn. 

Beer sales in Japan slid 2.3 
per cent last year. Both 
Kirin and Asahi Breweries, 
its leading competitor, 
increased shipments last 
month in an effort to boost 


sales, but analysts said it 
was unclear whether this 
would translate into higher 
profits. 

Kirin, which has a market 
capitalisation of Yl,168bn 
and holds 42.6 per cent of the 
highly competitive Japanese 
beer market, has been losing 
its share to Asahi, which 
claimed 34.4 per cent of 
Japanese sales in 
1997. 

Analysts point to the suc- 
cess of Asahi's Super Dry 
beer, first introduced in 1987. 
and the continued decline in 
popularity of Kirin's Ichiban 
Shibori and Lager labels, 
which represent 90 per cent 
of Kirin sales. 

Kirin shares fell 3.5 per 
cent to Yl.110 on the warn- 
ing. 
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Tbe emergence of Deacons Graham & James as a leading 
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staff in Hong Kong, guide domestic and multinational clients in 
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combination of international experience and a deep knowledge 
of the local legal and business systems. In 32 business centres 
around the world, 1000 lawyers assist further with international 
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to move into the new century as a major player in the Asia Pacific 
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For more than 20 years the Deacons Graham & James Internationa] 
China Practice Group has assisted diems from Asia, Australia. Europe 
and the United States of America with Investment and business 
transactions covering different industry sectors in China. 

The Practice, active in China since the early 1970‘s, is one ol the 
world's largest with more than 40 lawyers specialising In China 
matters. In offices located both in and outside ol China, the lawyers 
and staff speak all major Chinese dialects and can prepare documents 
in Chbiese language, according to Chinese requirements and customs. 
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IMF warns Indonesia 



against currency board 


By Sander Thocnes In Jakarta 
and Reuters 

The International Monetary 
Fund yesterday warned Indon- 
esia against implementing a 
rigid currency regime now, 
saying it could damage its 
crisis-torn economy by farther 
undermining confidence. 

In his most forceful com- 
ments on the issue. Michel 
Camdessus. IMF managing 
director, said Indonesia should 
pursue a series of economic 
reforms before going ahead 
with its plan to establish a cur- 
rency board to fix the value of 
the rupiah currency. 

Against the advice or the 
IMF and big lenders such as 
the US. President Suharto's 
government has said it will 
quickly establish a currency 
board to fix the value of the 
rupiah. Such a system would 
oblige it to use its foreign 
exchange reserves to back the 
local money supply - a move 
that could lead to soaring 
interest rates in the short term 


and put further strains on its 
banking system. 

Mr Camdessus said a num- 
ber of preconditions needed to 
be satisfied before a currency 
board was implemented. "We 
are of the strong view that this 
moment has not yet come in 
Indonesia,” be said. 

“The failure of a currency 
board would completely under- 
mine credibility and policy- 
making. and seriously damage 
the country’s growth pros- 
pects," he told the annual 
meeting in Washington of the 
Bretton Woods Committee, an 
economists' group. 

He said he was speaking 
with the unanimous backing of 
the IMF executive board. 

Earlier, the rupiah had nose- 
dived as opposition to the 
plans for a currency board 
mounted, further complicating 
efforts to reschedule $80bn in 
corporate offshore debt and 
secure new trade financing. 

At the same time, rising 
prices for food and fuels 
brought thousands of people 


on to the streets. Rioters set 
fire to buildings and cars In 
the western part of Java. 

Police announced a ban on 
meetings, seminars and rallies 
in the capital during the 
assembly next month of 1.000 
officials who are due to re-elect 
Mr Suharto. 

In early trading, the rupiah 
fell nearly 22 per cent against 
the US dollar, from RpV.800 to 
Rp9,S00. before bouncing back 
to Rp8.000. 

Steve Hanke, a US economist 
who first suggested the idea of 
a currency board to Mr 
Suharto and met him yester- 
day, said the president wanted 
to discuss the peg with the 
IMF first but planned to move 
ahead regardless of criticism. 

Mr Suharto's national resil- 
ience council, set up to formu- 
late rescue efforts, meets today 
to discuss the currency board. 
Opponents hope that the presi- 
dent's economic advisers may 
yet talk him out of it. 


Man in the News, Page 7 


Lord Moyne awaits fate 
over Trustor money case 


By Greg Mclvor fn Stockholm 
and Jimmy Bums In London 

Swedish prosecutors are close 
to launching criminal proceed- 
ings against Lord Moyne, the 
Guinness peer, and several 
business associates in connec- 
tion with an alleged SKr435m 
(S60m) fraud at Trustor, the 
Swedish investment company. 

Bo Skarinder, the Swedish 
prosecutor leading the case, is 
to travel to London next week 
to meet senior officials at the 
UK Serious Fraud Office to dis- 
cuss whether proceedings 
should be brought in the UK 
or Sweden. 

Mr Skarinder said he had 
received a written opinion 
from the SFO suggesting that 
Lord Moyne, Trustor's former 
chairman, and Lindsay Small- 
bone, Trustor's ex-managing 
director and a close business 
associate, bad broken UK law. 

The SFO is thought to have 
advised Mr Skarinder that the 
grounds for launching a prose- 


cution in the UK against Lord 
Moyne and Mr Smallbone 
include conspiracy to defraud 
and theft 

In Stockholm, prosecutors 
have already decided they 
have grounds under Swedish 
law to charge Lord Moyne and 
Mr Smallbone with a breach of 
shareholder trust in connec- 
tion with the disappearance of 
SKr4S5m from Trustor's bank 
accounts. 

Swedish and UK investiga- 
tors have established that 
SKrS20m was transferred from 
Sweden to accounts in London 
shortly after Trustor was 
taken over by Lord Moyne in 
June last year. Of this amount 
SKrl35m was subsequently 
returned to Trustor. 

Lord Moyne has admitted he 
acted as a front for the 
SKx241m purchase of a 52 per 
cent stake In Trustor in June 
last year. However, he and Mr 
Smallbone have repeatedly 
denied any wrongdoing. They 
claim they were duped by a 


group or Swedish business 
associates and assistants. 

Two Swedes, Peter Mattsson 
and Thomas Jlsander. have 
been charged in Stockholm 
with breaching or assisting a 
breach of shareholder trust 
and are on bail, 

A third. Joachim Posener, is 
wanted for questioning. He is 
thought to have fled abroad. 

Investigators are trying to 
unravel a web of transactions 
with Trustor money. Inquiries 
have been made in the UK. 
Sweden, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Finland and Israel. 

According to prosecutors, 
large sums Were channelled 
through the private bank 
accounts of people allegedly 
involved in the fraud. 
Documents show that 
5Krl23.1m was paid to a per- 
sonal account held by Lord 
Moyne. Substantia] sums were 
also paid to Mr Smallbone, a 
close relative, and to a number 
of companies of which Mr 
Smallbone is or was a director. 


Bankers 
bid to back 
Prudential 
share offer 

By John Authors in New York 

Wall Street investment 
bankers yesterday launched 
their campaigns to underwrite 
the planned demutualisation 
of Prudential Insurance of 
America, in what could be the 
largest initial public offering 
in US history. 

Prudential, the largest US 
life assurance company, is 
owned by more than 11m 
policyholders, meaning that 
demutualising will be a highly 
demanding task. 

It also has to seek changes 
in the law in its home state of 
New Jersey before it can pro- 
ceed with the move, 
announced on Thursday. Pru- 
dential could yet decide 
against demutualising if regu- 
lators or policyholders 
strongly oppose h. 

As a result, the company 
said it bad not yet appointed 
investment banking advisers 
for the deal, which could well 
result in the most lucrative 
share offering in Wall Street 
history. It is still unclear how 
much money the flotation 
would raise, but with assets of 
$260btu and Capital of about 
tZObn, Prudential seems likely 
to create a huge share offer. 

Most of the largest US life 
assurance companies are still 
mutual, and an analyst said 
that for the last year “they've 
had investment bankers Com- 
ing through the revolving 
door trying to talk them into 
going public". 

While 16 states have already 
adopted laws allowing mutual 
holding company status, sev- 
eral states with large mutual 
insurers have not yet done so. 
The move by Prudential - 
unrelated to the UK life com- 
pany of the Same name - 
increases the pressure on its 
mutual rivals to consider full 
demutualisation. 

Mark Pnccia, head of life 
assurance ratings at Standard 
& Poor’s, skid: “There isn’t a 
single major mutual that I 
know of that hasn't seriously 
considered either demutualisa- 
tion or the mutual holding 
company route. 4 ' 


Pru makes a dash for the 
2lst century, FT Weekend 
PageXXU 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia will be unsettled with 
rain In aJI but the far north and east, 
and this will fall as snow over the 
mountains. The Low Countries, Ger- 
many. Austria, Switzerland and 
France will have early mist and fog 
patches. However, most parts will 
turn out sunny and everywhere is 
expected to be dry. The bulk of the 
Mediterranean, including Iberia, win 
be warm and settled with plenty of 
sunshine. More eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean will Hava more cloud. 
The Balkans will be mostly cloudy 
with rain In places. Eastern Europe 
will have showers of ran or snow in 
many parts. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia will have rain In all but 
the far north and east, and this will 

fall as snow over the mountains. 
Western Europe and the bulk of the 
Mediterranean will be dry with plenty 
of sunshine, apart from the north- 
west of Spain and Portugal, which 
win have showers. The Balkans will 
have rain in places. Eastern Europe 
will have showers of rain or snow In 
many parts. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 



Situation si midday. Temperatures madman tor day. Forecasts by PA WoattwCefttro 
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Frankfurt. 

Your hub to the heart of Europe. 
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Unwilling partners in the arranged 
marriage between KPMG and Ernst 
& Young are understandably pop- 
ping champagne corks over its dis- 
solution. But corporate clients 
should raise a glass too. If this 
merger and that of Price Water- 
house and Coopers & Lybrand had 
gone ahead, big companies on both 
sides of the Atlantic Would have 
had little choice beyond this duop* 
oly. AS the competition authorities 
seem to have balked at the idea Of 
the Big Six becoming four, ft is 
likely a Hue will be drawn in the 
sand after the smaller Codpers/PW 
merger. Clients will thou know 
where they stand. But even CoO* 
pers/PW would have a dominant 
position with, for Instance, more 
than 40 FTSE 100 clients. So com- 
panies should keep on guard • 
against potential conflicts of inter - 
est and, if necessary, switch their 
custom. 

While rivals may be smacking 
their Ups too, they should temper 
their enthusiasm because merger 
mania has brought an irritating 
side-effect that win affect them alk 
increased regulatory scrutiny. One 
rightful area of concern has been 
the blurring of lines between the 
all-important audit and other Ser- 
vices, such as consultancy, Share- 
holders should welcome any new 
rules that protect the quality and 
integrity of the audit. 

Another unwanted consequence 
for the accountants might, be the 
Idas of self-regulation. Clients ought 
to welcome this too, given the Big 
Six's determination to seek alterna- 
tives to merger like joint ventures. 
If the biggest players insist on pool- 
ing their resources, they should not 
be surprised if independent referees 
emerge. 

Lloyds TSB 

How long can Sir Brian Pitman 
continue to produce such embar- 
rassingly good results? The so per 
cent increase in the Lloyds TSB div- 
idend was a strong indication of 
management confidence in the 
buoyancy of future cash flows. And 
tbe shares reacted sccmrdtogly, ris- 
ing 4 per cent to reach a forecast 
1998 price/eaWings ratio- of 18, a 
double-digit premium to a sector 
already in favour. But sustaining 
returns on equity over 80 per cent 
in 1999 and beyond will be tough on 
the basis of the existing business 
alone. The rise in domestic interest 
margins may be hard to sustain if 
competition from the supermarket 
banks hots up next year. And, 


FTSE Eurotoi? 300 inrjojj: 
I 1079.7 (+4.0) 

Lloytlr. TSB 



though mortgage mfffghas remain 
strong,: market share has slipped 
usdor pressure from; Aggressive pn>. 
dbg by the mutuals: ■ 

Uoyas as good a weetfd aa 
anyone. -In wringing oat costs. 
Indeed, 'it looks- ofr'track to hftfca 
target of- jB40fen in annual savtoga 
by 1999 try repeating last s 
per cent cut fa costs. But coMti* 
ting alone wtti not .be . enougirto 
justify tile current share price. 
Lloyds also seeds to ' find the right, 
use for its huge rash flow; Tha; 
areas most to need of bahttufetfAte 
mortgage and life a*mrancfl. Stick* 
frig to the UK 

market, rather than afea mug 
overseas, has provedr Wb^t ' W&y 
of mmriwtrtttg oppOrttfotffes to cut 
rasts. But if aeqtftsiioti^ pmhape of 
Nationwide or jPrtafttoflai, bitoft? too 



tore, a chanky ,buy-fec& wotdd be 
appropriate. , 7 v 7 ' - ;. . • 

Saak of England : 

Bo ft Sedas Eddie has ft. The gov- 
ernment has sot covered iWelf in 
glory by attherifig over whether to 
reappmittfiddifr:^^ 
of the Bank of England, Stffl, better 
late thanshevar. ft is sot singly 
that "steday fiddie^ Has good anti- 
inflation' teeflastu Without:# 
this week's / --inflation- report 
revealed, being as.; auti-tofiation 
obsessive. More httpifftaftL the deri- - 

sfon - wtochh^j^tobotoHnafly 

announced > paa to test concerns 
that the government would appoint 
one of its the jdb. That 

cotodrhave tfel&hk's 

new^fe^ fiide^cletifle. 

. Nevertheless* Tony Biaft and Gor- 
don Brown could yet come to regret . 
the decision; Mr George is dfattoetiy 


Cdoltf towards the European stogie 
currency than the prime minister or 
At present, with 
4 British membership of the single 
ctfrftoicy probably at least four 
nm* "tiff; "mat tfiigflt' s&eta aca- 
demic, And, indeed, when the time 
eflfaw,- the governmeht and the 
Bank may see eye to -eye over 
Whether it Is right to joiruBut, then 
again, they might net. in that 
event, there would be. two concerns. 
. First, there, could be. a conflict 
between the optimal monetary pd 
toy needed to hit the Bazik's infla 
~ tkri target and that needed to pre- 
pare for economic and monetary 
-tttttom Second, a disagreement 
between the Bank end the govern- 
ment oft such a sensitive matter 
could,-'. In ‘ certain conditions, 
unnerve. fizumclaL markets! Admit 
- tea# .this is unlikely, but It cannot 
be completely discounted. 

: EbmbaD pay 

^ “Whatever the Whole truth about 
/ ftfcttd Gtfllft's dismissal as Chelsea's 
football investors 
.will; be delighted that- the public 
-rtsatm ts refusal of a pay demand. 
Flayers ware a bit slow off the mark. 

. OOriler this decade to grabbing their 
.Share of increased revenues from 
television, higher ticket prices, 
rjjponeofship and so forth, fn the 
past two or three years, they have 

■ amply caught up, Fay awards at 
most clubs have outstripped rises in 
turnover, threatening margins. 

It u worth remembering, how- 
ever. that tirn football Wariness has 
always teen vulnerable to player 
costs; if not wages then transfer 
feds. But there is also another side 
of the, argument .Flayers are the 
most important investment a club 
makes. If a ohm drops Out of the 
Fremtenaap, ft tests roughly s6m in 
reveaue-to-the- first year and more 
thereafter. That is greater than a 25 
per rant increase to even the big- 
gest club's pay bill. 

- . Obviously Mg rises catitmt go on 
indefinitely. The statements being 
made not only by Chelsea bat by 
other, ctobs should be translated 
tote action. The scope far perfar- 

■ toance-rehfted pay, including share 
Schamas, should also be examined. 
But this is not a panacea because 
players will push far pay security in 
theft short careers. The bottom line . 
is the. satoe aft to; any other busi- 
ness; good management Nurturing 
hmtifrgr ow fl talent and shrewd bar- 
gaining with players over pay and 
transfers will continue to sort out 
the find teams from the reserves, 
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Foreign & Colonial Emerging Warkirt? UinHcrt 


‘Amongst the jewels of emerging 
markets, there is only one GEM’ 
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Room of Desire 

'Images allegedly reflecting my 
secret wishes were flashed on to 
a screen for all to see' 



When in Greece . . . 

In my days in Athens, Kolonaki was 
the acme of chic, as new blocks vied to 
offer ever greater luxuries' 



A pair of one-offs 

* You want all your figure problems 
solved, and you damn well want to be 
sure no one else is wearing your dress' 
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To leave behind a troubled past, Africa must have 
confidence in itself, argues Nicholas Woodsworth 


T he street people 
of Dakar - hus- 
tlers and hawk- 
ers, beggars, 
pimps, shoe-shine 
boys, pickpockets and all 
other mann er of sidewalk 
entrepreneur - do not know 
what to make of Jangar 
Hodari. 

Other newly arrived for- 
eigners, instantly recognised 
for the fresh meat they are 
and aggressively pestered at 
every step, treat die avenues 
of the Senegalese capital as 
an assault course - they 
hold their heads down and 
keep moving. Just make eye 
contact here, and you are 
soon trying to extricate 
yourself from the purchase 
of a smuggled watch or a 
young girl 

But Hodari is not inter- 
ested in watches or young 
girls. Nonetheless, he posi- 
tively tikes these contacts. 
His palm rises to meet theirs 
with a resounding smack, 
and, in his laughing, self- 
confident American way, 
takes the initiative from 
them. 

From the window of my 
hotel off Avenue Georges 
Pompidou, I see that after 
three days here Jangar 
Hodari has found himself a 
rickety wooden bench in the 
shade of a corner shop. A 
powerfully . built . man . 
dressed in a Cardinals base- 
ball cap and Negro Le agues 
T-shirt, he passes the day in 
the company of a curious 
a ndev er-fri endlier entourage 
of street people. He has. for 
the time being, become a 
street person himself. 

Despite the African name 
he has ' adopted, Jangar 
Hodari is a middle-class 
black Missourian from St 
Louis. He has taken time off, 
he tells me, to see West 
Africa, “the place 1 origi- 
nally come from". 

So far he has visited the 
Ashanti slave castles in 
Ghana and the Gambian vil- 
lages which provided slaves. . 
His object of pilgrimage in 
Dakar is nearby, the ill- 
famed island of Gor6e. For 
more than 300 years, Goree 
was West Africa's principal 
slave-shipping post. From 
this part of the continent 
alone, 15m Africans departed 
forever, one fifth of them 
perishing en route. 

With its weighing rooms, 
fattening rooms, loading 
door looking seawards to 
embarkation and a hopeless 
future, I, like most white vis- 
itors, find the Slave House 
on Goree Island a sad and 
eerie place. 

As a black man, Hodan 
tells me, it makes his flesh 
crawl- He heats voices cry- 
ing out, he says, and he 
wants to help. And they are 
not only the voices of the 
dead and departed, but the 
voices of those still here. 

We watch a smiling boy 
crawl past the bench, his 


head inches from the 
ground, his hands grasping a 
tin for coins, his thin legs so 
deformed that they rise 
grasshopper-like above him. 
How, Hodari sighs, do you 
cope with a vision like that? 

How, indeed, does anyone 
cope with an entire conti- 
nent that, from the great dis- 
rupting upheaval of the 
slave days to the present, 
has failed to put itself to 
rights? Here is a continent 
whose entire GDP south of 
the Sahara is equivalent to 
just one fifth of that of 
prance. Here, half the popu- 
lation nf 600m Africans lives 
on less than one dollar a 
day. Here, out of 1,000 chil- 
dren bom, 90 are dead before 
their fifth birthday. 

Hodari, for all his good 
will, has no answers, and 
must content himself with 
sidewalk commiseration. I 
have no answers, either. Ten 
years ago, when I lived and 
worked in black Africa, 1 
thought I did - recovery, 
however challenging, lay in 
getting the economics right 

And so, partly, it does. But 
after 20 years of generous 
bilateral aid, four World 
Bank structural adjustment 
loans and two sector adjust- 
ment loans, and two IMF 
structural adjustment facili- 
ties, the prospects for the 
vast majority of Senegalese 
remain bleaker than ever. 
Today, poverty, illiteracy and 
low life-expectancy place 
Senegal 13 places from the 
bottom of the UN develop- 
ment table of 173 countries. 

Why is Africa struggling 
so hard to so little result? 
Sitting beside Hodari, I can 
only think the reasons are 
other than purely economic. 
In coming to Africa, Hodari 
is attempting to build 
self-confidence out of a pain- 
ful and degrading past, try- 
ing to confront the fate that 
has made him. He makes me 
wonder how Africans see 
their ability to control their 
lives. Economics aside, can 
African failure or success lie 
in that same question of 
self-confidence? 

Suggest to a Senegalese 
that Africans, battered so 
long by disappointment, 
have lost their sense of 
self-confidence, and you will 
be vigorously rebuffed. Afri- 
cans, I am told again and 
again in Dakar, have every 
belief in individual capaci- 
ties. Indeed, one need look 
no farther than the. streets 
to ' see a remarkable vitality 
and resilience. . 

But as the days pass and 1 
move from erne encounter to 
another, I am struck also by 
a deep anguish, a sense of 
helpless drift that 
approaches -despair. . What 
Africans have lost is filth in 
leadership and many of the ' 
social institutions - includ- 
ing those of traditional Afri- 
can origin - that cripple 
their individual efforts. 


One morning at the Dakar 
railway station, a once- 
magnificent, now dilapi- 
dated. remnant of French 
colonial power, I meet Daly 
Faff. A graduate in econom- 
ics, Fall scrapes a Irving as a 
freelance forwarding agent. 
If he could, he would leave 
Africa tomorrow. 

like all Africans, Fall tells 
me, he believed that educa- 
tion was the key to a better 
life. But as France’s once- 
powerful colonial influence 
has declined so have educa- 
tional standards. Today, 
more than 40 per cent of Sen- 
egalese Children do not go to 
school at alL 

But the truth, as an entire 
despairing younger genera- 
tion of Africans knows, is 
that education. Intelligence 
and hard work are not 
enough. In a system where 
an entrenched and privi- 
leged elite maintains a firm 
grip on the reins of political 
and economic power, Afri- 
cans rise by connection, by 
favour-granting, patronage 
and corruption. It is gener- 
ally accepted by most young 
Senegalese that to get ahead 
one must not only be edu- 
cated but dishonest as well 

It is a realisation that 
leads to vast frustration, 
anger, and an outraged 
sense of injustice. Same of 
this feeling is vented 
through political activity 
and a lively press. But even 
in a plural system such as 
Senegal’s, democracy has its 


It is generally 
accepted that 
to get ahead 
one must not 
only be 
educated, but 
dishonest 
as well 


limits. While many of the 
advantages of the country’s 
formerly strong ties with 
France are eroding, in busi- 
ness and politics Senegal has 
proved reluctant to relin- 
quish a diriffiste, statist style 
of control bequeathed by its 
colonial ruler. 

Poor education, disillusion 
with public life, and a grow- 
ing gap between rulers and 
ruled can only undermine 
self-confidence. But at least, 
1 say to myself as the days 
progress, Africans can fill 
back on the traditional 
social institutions. 

Not all Africans agree. 
When I suggest over dinner 
one evening , to Mamadou 
Niany. a senior port official 
at the Dakar docks, that the 
extended African family pro- 
vides a safety net in the 
absence of western-style 
social security, he smiles. 



“How can I save enough to 
make a real safety net?” 
Niamj responds. For the fam- 
ily head is feeding not only 
me, but his two wives and 
their children, and two other 
related families as well - in 
all, 30 dependents. However 
compassionate, the tradi- 
tions of the extended family 
which preclude accumula- 
tion of capital, prevent mil- 
lions of Africans from mak- 
ing any kind of investment 
in their future. 

At least religion helps hold 
thing s together, 1 think one 
noontime as Dakar comes to 
a standstill for Friday 
prayer. As an entire city 
prostrates itself in the 
streets, I can only marvel at 
Islam's social cofaesiveness. 

I am wrong again. The 
marabous, or sect leaders, of 
Senegal's large and highly 
influential Islamic brother- 
hoods are closely connected 
to the political elite. For 
ordinary Senegalese, reli- 
gious Influence peddling and 
the hidden relations between 
Islam and the state are a 
source of much frustration. 

And what of “Africaimess" 
itself? Since Independence, 
African leaders from Sen- 
egal’s Leopold Senghor to 
Tanzania's Julius Nyerere 
have promoted a semi-mysti- 
cal, elevated concept of the 
African character. Carrying 
such labels as “Negritude" 
or “African Humanism", it 
identifies a special quality in 
African social ties - a pro- 
pensity for egalitarianism, a 
certain ease, intimacy and 
compassion between all 
brothers of the great African 
family that Is entirely for- 
eign to the European mind. 

It is evident that such a 
philosophy, while oiling the 
wheels of human relations, 
is also a basis for human 
abuse. Easy, informal rela- 
tions without the clear-cut 
accountability of a civil soci- 
ety are just one blurred step 


away from corruption. They 
encourage a lack of rigour 
and the ethical bankruptcy 
that today is deeply rooted 
in African political and busi- 
ness culture. 

Has Africa now wholly lost 
self-confidence? I do not 
think so. One day I met 
Cbeikh Faye, the son of a 
farmer. The winner of a 
scholarship in business man- 
agement and mineral engi- 
neering at Penn State Uni- 
versity in the US, he today 
runs a successful private 
mining consultancy. 

Faye has chosen, despite 
the odds, to return to Africa. 
However slow, he assures 
me, there is change on the 
continent African elites are 
as loath as ever to permit 
radical change - allowing 
the fair access to opportu- 
nity aJJ Africans so badly 
need would destroy them. 

But Africa cannot escape 
worldwide trends. As globali- 
sation and the pressures to 
privatise advance, the tight 
control of African economic 
elites recedes. As former 
colonial rulers disengage 
themselves from African cli- 
ents. external support for 
political cliques diminishes. 

More important, so fierce 
is the disillusion that large 
numbers of educated Afri- 
cans are no longer buying 
into the institutions of the 
past. African philosopher 
politicians are discredited, 
traditional beliefs are failing 
to satisfy needs, and a new 
generation is desperate for 
practical answers. 

Africa needs change. A 
pre-condition to doing any- 
thing about its overwhelm- 
ing problems Is a belief that 
it is worth it. The hope is 
that self-confidence may 
return to the point that out- 
siders such as Jangar Hodari 
will want to reinvest in 
Africa, frustrated young 
people such as Daly Fall will 
cease to want to escape It, 


and highly educated experts 
such as Cheikh Faye will 
want to return to it. The 
very real risk is that Afri- 
cans will be driven so far to 
the wall before real change 
comes that untold violence 
will accompany it. 

A return of self-confidence 
might avoid it Towards the 


end of my stay in Senegal, f 
met Jangar Hodari one last 
time. Running the Dakar 
street gauntlet heavily 
loaded with video and sound- 
recording equipment, he was 
off to the docks and the ferry 
that runs to Goree Island. He 
wanted to film the Slave 
House, use it to elicit sup- 


port from the local black 
community back in St Louis, 
and end up doing something 
more than simply sit on a 
rickety wooden bench. In the 
end, psychological adjust- 
ment may prove as vital to 
African recovery as any eco- 
nomic structural adjust- 
ment. 
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Minding Your Own Business 

A wheeler 
dealer 
peddling 
lis trade 


Tom Linton reports on a 
frame-maker who found more 
support in the UK 


D imitri Katsanis 
is proud that 
□one of the 
carbon-fibre 
frames he 
makes to measure for Olym- 
pic and international cyclists 
has ever broken under a 
rider. He points out that 
some carbon composite 
frames - those made in two 
sections and glued together 
- have been known to split 
along the glue line with 
unpleasant consequences. 
“Some of the riders are very 
big and powerful,” Katsanis 
explains. “They put every- 
thing into their riding and 
are not at all happy when 
that happens.” 

The secret of Katsanis's 
lightweight frames is that 
they are wound by hand 
around a matrix. Because 
they are made in one piece 
there is no glue line to pro- 
vide weakness. He picks up a 
discarded carbon-fibre brace 
he has been experimenting 
with and begins to thrash it 
violently against a pallet. He 
is very powerful and the 
noise is deafening as com- 
posite material thwacks 
against wood. He offers the 
item for inspection. Needless 
to say. it is unblemished. 

Katsanis. 33, a member of 
the Greek national cycling 
team between 1983 and 1991 
and its assistant coach for 
two years after that, started 
manufacturing monocoque 
frames in February 1996 
while studying composite 


engineering at Plymouth 
University. 

Before that, he bad worked 
on a few prototype versions 
in the university's compos- 
ites laboratories during his 
foundation year. Since then, 
he has supplied frames to 11 
national cycling teams and 
to four world champions. 
Twelve of his bikes raced in 
the 1996 Olympics. 

The frames are not the tra- 
ditional diamond or triangu- 
lar shape. Rather, they look 
like a futuristic cross with 
housings at the extremities 
for the saddle, pedal assem- 
bly. forks and rear wheeL 

Although his high profile 
in cycle racing gave him an 
entrde into the market, he 
still had to prove that his 
frames could withstand pun- 
ishment. He designed his 
first production frame in 
1994, again while on the 
foundation year. 

He gave it to a member of 
the Greek national team who 
“broke the national sprint 
record twice that season and 
finished tenth in the world 
championships. On the 
strength of this, the Italian 
team ordered a bike,” Kat- 
sanis says. 

“I used to make steel bikes 
in Greece before that 1 said 
to the Italian team coach, 
‘Hey. 1 Mario, I make carbon 
bikes now', and he asked me 
to make one for him without 
even knowing how it looked 
or performed. He gave it to 
Gianluca Capitano. one of 


which he intends to market 
either as a simple frame 
which retailers can make up 
or as a ready-toridb- bike ldtr 
ted out with bougfat-in acces- 
sories. 

Recent hectic activity has 
meant that his studies have 
to some extent taken a bade 
seat but he- has ait arranger 
tnent with the university to 
extend his final year's work 
over two years if necessary. 

Even so, he hope to finish 
the coarse this year. “I go 
into the unit in the morning 
and then dash off to the uni-' 
versity to do lectures before 
returning to the unit again. X 
usually stay until. 7 o'clock 
or later, go home and make 
something to eat and then 
start stiidyJng. If I get out in 
the evening once a month 
Tm more than happy. I. want 
to finish my studies thin 
year because I have several, 
other projects involving car- 


'. bon * composites which will " 
take more of my time if they 
work out" 

Katsanis, a graduate of 
Athens University in physi- 
cal education and sports sci- 
ence, started with savings of 
£5,000. He received a loan of 
‘ £3,000 from Enterprise Rym- 
■ oath and.a bank overdraft of 
£3,000. During six months in 
1996 he wifldg 25 bikes which 
gave him a turnover, of 
about £82,000 and allowed 
him to pay off his debts. 

He would like to. raise 
more finance to expand hut 
has found the banks less 
supportive. “I rent a boose. 
If I had a house to put 
against a loan Ihelieve they 
would help me. Their argu/ 
ment is that when a product 
is in its development stage a 
lot of money goes out but 
not much comes in.” 

. ..He- ... came to Britain 
because the technology he 


needs is not available in his 
homeland. “I tried to start 
Mite business in Greece but 
it was more difficult. The 
bureaucracy, is top-heavy, 
gn gland may be more expen- 
sive with higher wages and 
costlier premises - for the 
amount of money 1 pay a 
semi-skilled worker here I 
could employ a qualified 
engineer in Greece ~ but I 
receive a lot of technical 
- back-up from the university 
and the system is more sup 
parti ve here." 

In conjunction with Plym- 
outh University, Katsanis is 
developing a secret product 
unrelated to cycling for the 
American market If things 
take off, he may soon be able 
to move up a gear. . 

■ Metron Advanced Equip- 
ment Unit 1 ; Riverside Busi- 
ness Park, New Passage Hill. 
Deaonport, Plymouth PLl 
4SN. Tel/fax: 01752 607844. 


his riders, who finished sev- 
enth in the 1994 world cham- 
pionships. 

"It is one or the oldest 
bikes being ridden in cham- 
pionships. He rode It in 1994. 
1995 and 1996 and now some- 
one else is still riding it. Nor- 
mally, they have a new bike 
every season. The Italian 
team Is one of the richest 
and, because they have so 
many manufacturers, they 
can choose between steel, 
carbon and titanium bikes. 
Yet Gianluca insisted on rac- 
ing with my bike for year 
after year. So quite a few 
others started asking me for 
bikes.” 

Recently, two members of 
the British national sprint 
team ordered his frames to 
race in this year’s World 
Championships and Com- 
monwealth Games. He is 
hoping that the third mem- 
ber of the team will follow 


their example. 

ITatsante ran sell a racing 
frame for between £1,300 and 
£1,700, depending on specifi- 
cations. “If you think that is 
expensive, it is not. A 
well-known manufacturer’s 
production version costs 
£2,200 for one of two stan- 
dard sizes. It weighs 2,150 
grams. My version is about 
1,400 grams - about lib lOoz 
lighter. My version is also 
made to measure. When a 
rider shops around and adds 
some fancy equipment, the 
cost can soon zoom up to 
£3.500 to £4.500” 

In spite of the demand 
from international riders, 
the market for road and rac- 
ing bikes is limited; less 
than 5 per cent. The future 
lies in mountain bikes. 
“Some riders are always 
looking for something differ- 
ent to ride. Ninety-nine per 
cent of mountain bikes have 


the traditional diamond- 
shaped frame. Enthusiasts 
are prepared to pay a bit 
extra for something that 
looks better so they can 
impress other riders,” 
Katsanis is In negotiations 
with a British manufacturer 
of mountain, bikes to pro- 
duce 1,000 frames a year 
which could take the turn- 
over of his Metron Advanced 
Equipment to about £300,000 
a year once expected produc- 
tion volumes are reached. 

E ven with his present 
manual production 
methods, he reckons 
he could supply 
demand, though he would 
need extra staff. At present, 
he employs one person, 
full-time in a small indus- 
trial unit about three miles 
from the university. He has 
also produced a mountain 
bike frame of his own design 



R esearchers at the 
University of the 
West of England. 
Bristol, predict that 
in the next two years a new 
species will emerge to prey 
on local populations of 
slugs. 

The predator will be noc- 
turnal and have a voracious 
appetite- Each will take 
more than a kilogram of 
slugs from the fields of win- 
ter wheat every night. 

The researchers making 
these predictions are not 
biologists foretelling the 
evolution of a new species, 
but engineers from the uni- 
versity's Intelligent Autono- 
mous Systems Laboratory 
who have won a research 
grant to design a self- 
sufficient robot. According 
to Owen Holland, who leads 
the team, no one has yet 
come up with a robot that 
can survive in a natural 
environment and operate 
without human interven- 
tion. 

Even the Mars explorer, 
working on its own hun- 
dreds of millions of miles 
from base, received instruc- 
tions from mission control 
every night telling it what 
to do the next day. 
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•The Nature oflTiiags 

Slug hunters of the night 

Andrew Derrington on the mooted diet for. self-sufficient robots 


The slug hunters will be 
completely autonomous. 
They will operate for weeks 
or mouths without any 
instructions. Their mission 
seems less complicated than 
the Mars explorer's hot it is 
more ambitions. They have 
to survive by living off the 
land, in the same way that 
an animal or a colony of 
insects might 

Just like animals and 
Insects, robots need energy 
to survive. In a laboratory 
or factory they can use 
mains electricity or bat- 
teries recharged from the 
mains. The Mars explorer 
recharged its batteries with 
solar power during its short 
life, but harvesting solar 
power is an activity better 
suited to vegetables than 
animate . 

It’s a matter of sitting still 
with solar panels extended - 
which might not be viable in 


the rainy west of England. 
An active robot needs to 
derive its energy from food, 
and when it comes to energy 
content, meat is hard to 
beat 

To get its meet from the 
land, the autonomous robot 
needs to be a hunter. But it 
most choose its prey more 
carefully than any biologi- 
cal predator. In common 
with them tt must choose a 
species that is plentiful, 
easy to catch and rich in 
energy. But as the offspring 
of a publicly funded 
research project, it must 
respect other requirements, 
The prey must be unpro- 
tected by law and unloved 
by the public, ideally it 
should be an expensive, 
slow-moving, unloved and 
meaty pest. 

By these criteria, the slug 
is ideaL A garden pest, 
loathed by the public, it 


costs British agriculture 
more than £i0m a year to 
buy slug pellets, and about 
another £10m to spread 
them on the fields. It is also 
meaty - the Iargest r Bi1tish 
slugs are more, than 15cm 
lung; and abundant ^ there 
can be mare than 200 slugs 
a square metre in the -fields 
of winter wheat that are the 
ecological niche Holland has 
chosen for Ur robot 

To extract energy from 
the slugs, the robot will kill 
them and ferment , their 
corpses to produce biogas, 
and then gmierate electricity 
from the gas. Tim fermente r 
and generator are too heavy 
for any feasible robot to- 
carry across muddy fields 
without getting bogged; 
down. 

Holland's plan is that they 
will be part of an Immobile 
base-station or nest, A team 
of four robots will hunt 


dugs and take them bade to 
the nest, where they, will 
dump their dugs in the fer- 
menter and recharge their 
batteries. ' 7 ' 

Most : of the components 
the robots need are. avail- 
able now,, hni they will need 
a unique set of abilities and 
behaviours to survive for 
months in the fields. “You 
find a whole new range of 
problems as soon as you 
take a robot outside the 
lab,” says Holland. Mud is 
one erf the worst. Not only 
does 'it make it difficult for 
the robot to move, -it also 
means that It needs , to he 
able to clean itself, like' an 

'Energy has to be budgeted 
carefully fn everything the 
robot does; Just like -any 
animal, it will starve to 
death if it runs- out of food. 
To hunt efikjtantly* tt will 
spend most of its time sit- 


ting still and scanning the 
ground around it using a 2m 
carbon-fibre aim that car- 
ries a video camera to spot 
the slugs and a gripper to 
pick them up. 

The am and its move- 
ment controller are being 
designed to scan as 
smoothly as possible - 
starting and stopping takes 
np extra energy. Holland 
expects each robot to dine 
off Jan area of over 100 sq in 
every night 

- Giving the robot all these 
abilities creates yet another 
problem. It has to be clever 
enough to decide what to do. 
Should it scan for slugs, 
move to another hunting 
position,' or take its slugs 
back to -the nest? When it is 
back at the nest and 
recharged, it needs to know 
whether it is worth going 
out to look for more slugs 
and where to look for them, 

Just as in real life, when 
the- living is easy and food is 
plentiful these decisions are 
not difficult. The real test of 
the robot will come if the 
slugs start to keep their 
heads down. . 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 
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ACROSS 

1 Controlling talking-biid. do 
not put outside rs> 

5 Out of business, near dead 

9 Fellow eater, taking jam 
and minced meat (4-4) 

10 Result in English and 
Latin, unusually? r6) 

1 1 Devon area permits sum- 
mer visitors (8j 

12 Private artilleryman (8) 

14 The mnn-of-tbe match? (10) 

15 Formerly dissolute rich 
nation coming to grief tub 

22 English money changed for 
small freeholders once (6) 

23 One who falls for a film-di- 
rector? (8) 

24 Selected Korea as Japanese 
province (6) 

25 Made more menacing by 
file I dug out: (8) 

26 Turkey on plates. to con- 
sume by beginning of year 
- as convention (6) 

27 Mother is working out map 
line (8) 


Solution 9,606 


DOWN 

1 End of moto rway 's running 
through river! (6) 

2 Lose million on Scottish 
isle (6) 

3 Doctor in line-out is alert 
16) 

4 School erected with brick 
that is exceptional (10) 

6 Polish one’s literary style? 
( 8 ) 

7 The main tear-jerker? (3-5) 

8 Still water In old-fashioned 
containers (8) 

13 Benefits of vast agenda, 
perhaps U0> 

15 Does one tack on cold 
sheets? (35) 

16 Pair in secret formulated a 
wood preservative (8) 

17 Pick when a denture is 
being repaired (8) 

IS To stand firm in chains is 
tough (6) 

20 High court judge makes 
university bead prime sus- 
pect (fi) 

21 Wreath - article made to 
order (6) 

Solution 9,595 
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Holding four trumps is one 
of the strongest defensive 
features you coold wish 
for, even if they- are small 
ones. 

However, while fate has 
dealt you the ammunition, 
you are responsible for 
making sure you hit the 
target 

If 
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4 3 

X Q 5 3 

North East South West 
NB 2S NB 
2NT NB 4S 

The bidding was not sophis- 
ticated, but it proved effec- 
tive enough. West led his 
singleton if to South's AV. 
Declarer drew trumps, and 
played cm dubs until AX was 
dislodged. Still holding a 
trump to control proceed- 
ings, declarer ruffed the sec- 
ond round Of dtamrmris , an d 

claimed u tricks. 

The tip here is not to lead 
a shortage when you hold 


four trumps. Lead your lon- 
gest suit, hoping to force 
declarer to trump In his own 
hand, shortening his own 
holding, and patting him' out 
of control. 

Despite the modesty of 
West’s spade pips, that can 
be achieved here. On Q+ 
lead, declarer loses the 
first trick, and rufEs the 
continuation - he,is down-to 
four- trumps. He cannot puli' 
all West's trumps nbw,‘ as he 
atm has to dislodge A4. : - 

So, he draws a couple of 
rounds, discovers the bad 
break, and tries a low dub 
from han d . West rises with 
AX immediately and plays a. 
third diamond. Declarer 
ruffs, but now he has 
only, one frump to West's 
two. . — 

When South tries In -cash 
his heart winners,.. West can 
trump and lead his final dia- 
mond. When South, ruffs 
this, it .is with his last 
trump- West still has - a 
trump, however, mid that, is 
the setting trick. 

Unhid doubleteps are-bad- 
leads, as are smgletons when 
you have a likely trump 
trick anyway. A 'forcing, 
.defence is the route to-suc- 
cess - and that means lead- 
ing your side’s longest., suit . 
immediately; 

Paul Mendelson 


In. the past few. years; Slough 
has become the best-known 
chess club in Britain alter 
Ha s tings through its policy 
of si gnin g up top grandmas- 
ters' for its team in the Four 
Nations Chess - League 
(4NCL). 

Slough's manager Nigel 
Johnson has the avowed aim 
of creating a “Manchester 
United of chess", and a 
squad including Adams, 
Miles, Hbdgsoh and Kosteh 
would expect to crush' most 
opponents. However, it has 
not happened^ :• 

Slough’s GMs are often 
away at overseas tourna- 
ments and matches, to the 
advantage erf Midland Mon- 
-archs, . last year's 4NCL 
champions who, are " 
again; this- season: aim is 
actually a -bland of’ expert- 1 
enced Midlands. GMs with! 
ri s ing; Oxbridge ’.talent; Cam- 
- bridge'espeaaQy has several ■ 
of theUK's best • young, play:. 


Be6 12 Bel fB 13 Nd4 Bc4 
Qh3 Kf7 15 Nd2 Nxd4 
cxd4 Bee 17 Bb3 Be8 18 b 
Bb4 19 dxeS Nd5 20 Qh 
KgS 21 Rdl BJE7 22 Qxf 
Kxf7 23 Rxd5 Kg6 24 Hz 
BaxdS 25 t4 fire 5 26 Bc2 I 
27 Ng5+ Resigns. 

No 1218 ' 

White mates in five moves 
latest, against any defer 
(by C Russ, British Cfcf 
Magazine 1998). 

Colin Russ, creator of tl 
mini-puzzle, is secretary, 
the British.. Chess Pxobli 
Society, .whose bi-month 



Despite ' occasional 
gfitdbes, 4NCL matches are 
w^rmx. with regular prog- 
ress bulletins; and. there are 
often ■ interesting, "pairings*-- 
Here/ - the-.BritishV No. i 
defeats ^the^^yearold prod- 
igy by a cpfeeh: sacrifice (M 
Adams, vi L SfcSbane).; - - - 
- Te4 c5 2 c3 NfS 3 e5_Nd5 4 
Nf3: Ncft S Bc4, Nb6 8Bb3 d6 
8 Bc2 e5 9- 0-0 


w -m m - Wik\ 

0- 

magazine. The Problemist, 
contains .-many lintere sting " 
diagrams . for solving; 

■ For. a .free specimen copy. 
write to him at 76 Albany 
Drive, Herne Bay, Kent CT6 
8SJ. .-•'••"V; 

Solution, Back. Page' ; 
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PERSPECTIVES 


A n alluring prospect is 
before our eyes. 
Glenda Jackson, actress 
and polemicist, is said 
Jo be ready to run for mayor of 
London. Perhaps she will. We 
are allowed to dream, are we 
not? 

Ms Jackson could have been 
one of the British .actors nomi- 
nated for an Oscar a few days - 
ago but it looks as if her years 
of film stardom are behind her. 
After all, she is part of Her Maj- 
esty’s government, a parliamen- ' 
tary under-secretary of state .at 
the Department of Transport. 

This might be an elevation. It 
depends on your point of view. 
You may remember -her in 
Women m Lave, for which she 
won an Oscar in 1971, or in A 
Touch of Class (Oscar, 1974) or as 
a fearsome Queen Elizabeth I in 
the TV series. JudiDench, up for 


Joe Rogaly 


The actor as politician - and vice versa 

We. take a relaxed view of thespians becoming elected officials, but alarm bells should ring when the tables are turned 


the little statuette this year. Is a 
marvellous Queen Victoria in 
Mrs Broom, but Britain's p.u&s. 
for 'transport could surely have 
done as well. ' 

Second-best would be to have 
her in a permanent costume role 
as London’s Hizonner. or, better 
' yet, Heronner. There- is a small 
obstacle. Unlike New .York and 
Paris, and other important cities, 
London has no. elected mayor. . 
There is to be a referendum in 
May on . whether such a post 
should be created. With Ms Jack- 
son in the running, the “yes” 
vote should be overwhelming. 

We need not give a moment's 
thought to her ‘executive skills. 
The new Labour administra- 
tion’s proposals to . devolve 
“self-government" to London 
are, like so much else it does, a 
facade behind which the central 
Treasury will maintain tight- con- 


trol. No serious fiscal power will 
be entrusted to Heronner. Ms 
Jackson, if it were she, would be 
a “voice for London”, a figure- 
head, at best able to nip at the 
ankles of those truly in charge, 
and thus quite safely cast. ' 

There Is a temptation in this. 
If you can play any part direct to 
camera you may consider a' 
career as a politician. Chnt East- 
wood became mayor of Carmel, 
California, for a couple of years. 
Fortunately for his fens, Mr 
Eastwood then eschewed the 
higher reaches of political life. 

Perhaps others will be less ret- 
icent The qualities required are 
unflappability, speed, knowledge 
of how to dodge awkward ques- 
tions. a sense of what the voters 
want to hear. To get to the 
starting-post of an important 
campaign you must be able to 
change feces from sad-sincere to 


angry-sincere to happy-sincere at 
the ping of a soundbite. 

The most successful exponent 
of thespian politics in recent 
decades is more celebrated for 
his ability to master a script 
than for instant responses. Yet 
Ronald Reagan, who served two 
terms as president, showed what 
a carefully measured perfor- 
mance on the small screen can 

achieve. 

His eight years in office began 
in fear of what he termed the 
“evil empire” and ended with the 
dawn of the post-communist 
American-led world we now 
inhabit. He might have been a 
front, but be made a difference. 

In truth, an individual's first 
profession is irrelevant as a 
guide to his or her likely perfor- 
mance in government. Journal- 
ists, gangsters, prostitutes, even 
lawyers have won recent elec- 


tions in one country or another. 
Along with performers, all have 
been brave enough to accept the 
social opprobrium attached to 
the Label “politician". 

We may be relaxed, therefore, 
when actors become elected offi- 
cials. We should ring alarm bells 
when the tables axe turned, 
when presidents and prime min- 
isters become actors. This is a 
particular concern now that the 
TV images are transmitted glob- 
ally, by satellite or web. 

Let me be clear about this. The 
horror-actors of the 1930s would 
frighten nobody today. On film 
they look ridiculous. We see Hit- 
ler foaming. Mussolini strutting. 
Britain's fascist leader Oswald 
Mosley in panto mim e mimi cry of 
his Nazi hero. The clips we some- 
times view of S talin and Mao are 
stilted. 

None of these autocratic rulers 


faced the need to convince voters 
in their liviDg-rooms that they 
could be trusted, that they were 
tbe good guys. 

It is not the emergence of a 
new great dictator we should be 
watching out for. A pompous Big 
Brother could not survive the 
scrutiny of the cathode ray tube. 
It is tbe smooth-talking demo- 
crats, masters of the electronic 
media, who hold a distorting 
mirror to democracy. Tony Blair 
may be an excellent prime minis- 
ter of Britain, as straight as he 
asks us to believe him to be. but 
who can doubt that he is an 
actor with a natural talent? 

As we know. Mr Blair's politi- 
cal role model sits in Washing- 
ton DC. Bill Clinton is a prac- 
tised performer, always aware of 
bow be looks. It could be that 
tbe president is one of the more 
consummate actor-politicians of 


the century, even allowing for 
the sad fact that every finger- 
wagging denial he transmits to 
camera seems to add to tbe num- 
ber of people who doubt his 
exculpatory words. 

I am not addressing the ques- 
tion of Mr Clinton's private life. 
The current obsession with that 
is tbe product of a persistent 
dumbing-down of the media, in 
the US as well as in Britain. You 
set someone up and then get him 
on the denials. A worthless and 
trivial pursuit. 

Tbe important point is tbe 
ability of both tbe new Demo- 
crats and new' Labour to sell 
themselves as the merchants of 
radical change while delivering 
precisely tbe opposite. Mr Clin- 
ton and Mr Blair are true actors, 
able to persuade us to accept the 
characters they inhabit. We may 
applaud, until tbe lights go up. 


i 
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Lunch with the FT 



The King of Bhutan tells old sdioolfriend J onath an Gregson 
about his efforts to bridge the medieval and modem 


A! 


s I puffed my way up 
a flight of steps, a 
royal aide declared 
that the “the boss is 
ready”. The boss is 
HM King Jigme Singye Wang- 
chuck of Bhutan, hereditary 
ruler of the remote Himalayan 
kingdom. His office Is tucked 
away in a fortress monastery 
housing the royal secretariat 
behind imposing red and white 
walls. 

The King and I sat on a low, 
embroidered - cducfa; beneath 
walls decorated in typical Bhuta- 
nese style, lots of bright primary 
colours and gorgeous ikangkas 
depicting the Tibetan pantheon 
of saints and protective deities. I 
stared in wonderment 

“But yon know I don’t live 
here,” said Jigme, almost apolo- 
getically. "In feet, I've never 
really lived in a palace. No, I pre- 
fer to stay in a log cabin an the 
far side of that mountain." 1. 
learned that he had married four 
sisters and has 10 children, who 
all live nearby. 

A variety of food was brought 
* in by another aide in traditional 
Bhutanese dress, tbe loose-fitting 
gown known as the /c/to. and laid 
out on a lacquered table resem- 
bling a chest. A working lunch 
Bhutanese-style involves sand- 
wiches with the crust neatly 
removed, and savories made with 
daisL the fresh cheese which is 
usually mixed with chillies to 
produce a mouth-puckering dish 
called hemadatsi, eaten even at 
breakfast. 

T hankfull y, this was a subtler 
variant, and the tea being poured 
was not mixed with yak butter 
and salt in the Tibetan style, but 
some delicate highgrown variety 
V from nearby Darjeeling. The tea 
service was fine bone china and 
very English. 

1 did nibble occasionally, but 
my mind was an other things. 
This was my first reunion with 
Jigme since we were at prep 
school together 30 years ago. 
Back then he was still the Crown 
■ Prince and. to help him adapt to 
the strange customs of an 
English boarding school, I had 
acted as his “minder". Now, he 
welcomed me with a bear hug 
and immediately began discuss- 


ing old times: the masters who 
had taught us, and what had hap- 
pened since to some of our con- 
temporaries. But he also wanted 
to tell me something of his life 
since, at the age of IT, he became 
King of Bhutan 

“Those first few years,” he con- 
fided. “were a very difficult time 
far me. All tbe policy decisions, 
all tbe problems, came up to me. 
A lot of people thought I must 
have' been groomed . to be king. 
But the truth of . the matter is 
that I was totally unprepared. 
Only the enormous confidence 
and. faith that the Bhutanese 
people had in me permitted me to 
take on the job." 

And that is -precisely how 


Tve never 
lived in a 
palace. No, I 
prefer to stay 
in a log cabin 
on the far 
side of that 
mountain 1 


Jigme considers Ids role as hered- 
itary ruler of this small, land- 
locked country - “the job”. Like 
a well-briefed chief executive at a 
press conference, he is' happy to 
rattle off the facts and figures. 
“Our GDP has almost quadrupled 
in the past 10 years,” . he 
announced. 

But here Is a chief executive 
who declares he wants to maxira- 
ise Gross National Happiness as 
opposed to Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct “ infan t mortality has been 
halved,” he said, “and average 
life expectancy has risen from 47 
to 66. Free health facilities - are 
now available to 90 per cent of 
the population, and we plan to 
have universal coverage by the 
year 2000” 

What is more surprising is that 
all this been financed without 
resort to the massive foreign 
loans characteristic of developing 
countries. Bhutan has debts of 
just $S0m . against foreign 


exchange reserves of 9120m. 

“But youTl never know the 
pressure we came under in the 
1970s and 1980s to take large 
loans from financial institutions. 
And there was tremendous 
domestic pressure as well; a lot of 
government officials wanted to 
take them. Our sticking to a con- 
servative policy was not a pops- ' 
Tar decision.” 1 noticed that when 
Jigme used the word “we” it was 
impossible to tell whether he was 
referring to himself, his -govern- , 
ment or. the country as a whole. 

“Also* there was tremendous 
pressure after I became king to 
cut down our forests and sell off 
the timber. People argued that 
this was the easiest way to earn 
revenue, and the logging opera- 
tors had a very strong lobby 
within Bhutan. Only with great 
difficult; did we refuse them, 
with the result that we now have 
TL5 per cent forest coverage - 
one of the highest in the world.” 

Tbe young king resisted these 
pressures with a mixture of 
innate caution and stubbornness, 
and through hard graft. “I don't 
think anyone is naturally a work- 
aholic," he said, “and I certainly 
don't enjoy working long hours.” 
Then he announced that he 
didn't believe monarchy to be the 
best system of government. 

“Why? Because the person who 
reaches very high office does so 
not on merit, but by birth. Here 
in Bhutan, if there's a competent 
king, then he can do much good; 
if not, then he can do a lot of 
harm. I tell this to school chil- 
dren and university students. I 
try to impress upon them that 
you cannot depend just on one 
individual.” 

But he does not see western- 
style democracy as the only alter- 
native. “When you look at sup- 
posedly multi-party democracy in 
Africa, Latin America, the former 
Soviet Union, it’s hard to find 
many good examples. Their lead- 
ers don’t worry about over- 
borrowing, because they proba- 
bly won't be in power when 
rescheduling comes around. The 
essence of democracy, I don’t 
question at afi. But I think it 
would only function in a perfect 
society.” 

Which many outside observers 



HM King Jkpne Slngya Wangchudc it is on his initiative that power Is being decentralised 


Jonathan Qtvgson 


claim Bhutan is certainly not - 
as the King is well aware. “Some 
people complain that we aren’t a 
democracy,” he said, “but they 
don't realise that in Bhutan there 
are 3,254 representatives of the 
people elected by secret ballot” 
Such criticism stings him all the 
more, since it is on his own ini- 


tiative that power is being decen- 
tralised. 

“Whatever changes I bring 
about in the near future, the 
most important factor is that it 
should be indigenous - some- 
thing that nan function in the 

conditions which exist in Bhutan. 
“The reason we attach so much 


importance to our traditions," he 
said, “is because the only factor 
that strengthens our status as a 
sovereign and independent state 
comes from our distinct culture." 

The perceived threat is not mil- 
itary aggression by India or 
China, but being swamped by 
economic migrants. Precisely 


that happened next door, in the 
former Kingdom of S ikkim, after 
Nepali-speaking Hindus became 
the majority. The old Bud dhis t 
monarchy was overthrown and 
Sikkim incorporated into India, 
just after Jigme succeeded to the 
Bhutanese throne. 

Within Bhutan, the crunch 
came in the early 1990s when 
tens of thousands of “illegal 
Immigrants", again mostly 
Nepali-speaking Hindus, were 
forcibly expelled. Eight years on, 
there are still nearly 90,000 
people claiming to be Bhutanese 
refugees in camps set up by 
UNHCR in eastern Nepal, many 
of whom complain of ill-treat- 
ment and the suspension of basic 
human rights by the royal gov- 
ernment. Indeed, Bhutan has 
been censured for its actions, 
most recently by Amnesty Inter- 
national. 

“We can never become a For- 
tress Bhutan,” be said, “because 

Jigme wants 
Bhutan to 
be the 
‘Switzerland 
of South 
Asia’: clean, 
independent, 
prosperous 

we have neither the manpower 
nor logistics to patrol 450 miles of 
very porous border." The attrac- 
tion for land-hungry migrants is 
that Bhutan's GDP per head is 
S420. very modest by interna- 
tional standards but twice that of 
Nepal. 

“Looking around the world 
today there are millions of eco- 
nomic migrants moving from less 
developed to more affluent coun- 
tries. We in Bhutan are experien- 
cing it now, but I think this will 
be a global problem in tbe 2ist 
century." 

Jigme wants Bhutan to be the 
"Switzerland of South Asia”: 
clean, independent, more pros- 
perous than its neighbours. His 
methods have been condemned 
as “dictatorial” - perhaps “pater- 
nalistic” would be more accurate. 

As 1 left my old school friend. 1 
realised that for all the splendour 
of bis oriental robes, there is 
nothing quaint about Jigme. He 
sees his task as bridging the 
almost medieval world he was 
bom into and the late 20th cen- 
tury. He is willing to take what 
he calls "the best from the west” 
such as modem education and 
healthcare. 

But he is wary of moving too 
fast, and does all he can to foster 
traditional Bhutanese culture. So 
far he has succeeded, though 
only by curtailing the individual 
liberties and rights of his sub- 
jects. Is that price justified, even 
if it helps preserve so unusual a 
culture? Tbe King, at least, is 
sure be knows the answer. 


1 
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swald Mosley, the Brit- 
ish Fascist leader of 
the 1930s. was “one. of 
the last of the rational- 
ording to a prominent 
previewing a four-part 
ie about him which was 
in the UK on Thursday, 
ionahst". Professor Rob- 
sky meant that the bril- 
precodous Mosley was 

se dangerous types who 

world’s ills can be iso- 
sitting down and think- 
can be cured by m e a ns 
ck fix. 

was in this respect a 
lember of the same 
European monsters as 
hose logic dictated a 
war to secure a eugenic 
and of Lenin who 
j the terror of class 
i Russia in order to real- 
apian vision, 
r rationalist - though 
lyse in the same league ■ 
as the austere and mes- 
English member of Par- 
jiocb Powell, who died 
ay. Powell was a bril- 
l precocious classical 
iso somehow failed to 
ne ill-judged speech was _ 


Truth of the Matter 

Thinkers rational and romantic 

Reason alone is not enough to provide a cure for the world's ills, writes Christian Tyler 


enough to ruin a promising polit- 
ical career. 

Addressing a small meeting of 
Conservative party activists in 
1968, Powell warned of the dan- 
gers of unrestrained immig ration 
of black Caribbeans into Britain. 
He.quoted the Roman poet Virgil; 
“I seem to see the river Tiber 
foaming with. much blood ” 

Those who remember the 
so-called “rivers of Wood" speech 
decided then that Powell's - bril- 
liant but narrow-gauge mtod had 
been blinded by the beauty of its 
own logic- (Iain Macleod, a fellow 
Conservative politician, bad .put 
It more strongly, declaring that 
“poor Enoch” had been "driven 
mad by the remorselessness of 
his own logic".) 

His .mind had a “mechanical 
aspect”, recalled Roy Jenkins, the 
former Labour chancellor, this 


week. Yet- the machine did not 
always function accurately. Pow- 
ell complained, for example, that 
tbe Labour government of the 
mid-70s bad a mania for legislat- 
ing against discrimination. “But 
all life, is about discrimination,'’ 
be said, deftly substituting one 
sense of the word for another. 

If Enoch Powell had been a bet- 
ter prophet, perhaps we should 
have forgiven him his frankness. 
But the prediction has proved 
false. And those who punished 
Powell for his outburst can take 
some credit for the fact that 
Britain has seen no rivers of 
blood, and that many of the 
younger generation regard rac- 
ism as a ludicrous archaism. 

Not surprisingly, we In the 
west have become suspicious of 
rationalists. The western climate 
is hostile to -isms and -oiogies. 


We look with alarm on all sys- 
tem-builders. whether the scien- 
tistic programme of the French 
Enlightenment, the metaphysical 
Structures of Imman uel Kant or 
tbe historical structures of Hegel 
and Marx. 

This distrust has been encour- 
aged by the latest hypotheses of 
science. Where we used to say 
that some brainy people lack 
sense, now we should say that 
wrong-headed rationalists lack 
“emotional intelligence". 

A recent bestseller of this title 
by Daniel Goleman, former editor 
of Psychology Today, summar- 
ised the findings. Neurologists on 
both sides of the Atlantic argue 
that intelligence is a diffuse con- 
cept. Humans cannot think 
straight if the links between the 
feeling parts and reasoning parts 
of their brain are damaged. Psy- 


chologists emphasise the impor- 
tance of self-awareness, self- 
control, sympathy and subtlety. 

But there is danger in this 
fashion, too. It may be true that 
thinking is impossible without 
feeling. It does not follow that 
feeling is the superior guide to 
action. The solipsist philosophy 
peddled by “feel good” therapists, 
in which the best cure for a 
frown is a face-lift, and the best 
government policy the most mar- 
ketable one, can lead to another 
kind of social chaos. 

When reason is demoted, objec- 
tive truth is the first casualty. 
Because truth is difficult, it can 
too easily be destroyed by the 
fungus of the new subjectivism. 
Already some newspaper editors 
are content to report rumour 
where once they would have 
insisted on corroboration. Liter- 


ary hoaxers are proliferating. 
Authors who once used fact to 
inform their fiction are now pres- 
enting fiction as if it were fact. 
Publishers seem happy to indulge 
New Age crackpots and conspir- 
acy theorists (yes, the pyramids 
were built by aliens!) at the 
expense of boring old scholars 
who have laboured for years to 
dig up nuggets of truth. 

Of course, reason is sometimes 
discovered - and perhaps more 
frequently than we think - to be 
secretly in the pay of passion or 
prejudice. Nobody is neutral. But 
as the American philosopher 
Thomas Nagel has argued in a 
recent book, The Last Word, rea- 
son is the final court of appeal. It 
may be a human biological phe- 
nomenon, yet we cannot dispel 
the conviction that it has inde- 
pendent and universal authority. 


Nagel complains about “the 
extreme intellectual laziness of 
contemporary culture", illus- 
trated by what he calls the col- 
lapse of serious argument in the 
lower reaches of the humanities 
and social sciences, and a refusal 
to see arguments as anything 
other than expressions of per- 
sonal feelings. 

The US experience shows that 
a government cannot success- 
fully legislate on a divisive ques- 
tion such as abortion merely by 
taking the emotional pulse of the 
nation. There can be no substi- 
tute for rational investigation of 
the arguments. 

That such analysis is possible 
was proved many years ago by 
another American philosopher. 
Judith Jarvis Thomson. Her 
paper “A defence of abortion" 
has been described as a classic. It 
explored the meaning of the 
“rights" invoked by both sides. 

Rationalists can get it wrong, 
sometimes horribly wrong. But 
reason itself must not be blamed 
for that. Some people's rational- 
ism is an un thinkin g one. Under- 
neath. the Mosleys of this world 
are not rationalists at all They 
are something worse; romantics. 
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My fantasies for all to see 

Amy Kazmin steps into the ‘Room of Desire’ and finds her secrets projected on to a public screen 


F antasies. Everyone has 
them but few dare artic- 
ulate the details. Last 
week, though, I saw 
what are supposed to be 
mine - as did everyone else who 
happened to be in the "Room of 
Desire" at the time. 

Images allegedly reflecting my 
secret wishes, selected with the aid 
of a computer, were flashed on to a 
screen for all to see. 

But this was no racy western 
capital: this was India, where no 
one gets to see the sort of images 
at the cinema that I was conjuring 
up free of charge. Sensors attached 
to my head and hands produced 
scenes that would give the local 
censors nightmares. 

Such a public revelation of my 
"fantasies" was mortifying, and the 
last thing I expected when I went 
with a friend to a visiting exhibi- 
tion in New Delhi of French visual 
technology, sponsored by French 
government and industry- in hon- 
our of India's independence anni- 
versary. 

The Room of Desire was created 
by Czechoslovakian-born artist 
Pavel Smetana, who has been liv- 
ing in France for 15 years. Smetan- 
a's sensor reads a viewer's stress 
level, brain waves and pulse to 
gauge their mental state. Then a 
computer selects and projects 
images that are supposed to reflect 
immediate desires. 

As you respond to what you see. 
new images pop up that reflect 
your changing physical signals. 
The Images are chosen from more 
than 1.700 - some created by the 
artist himself and others culled 
from Prague's Archive of Docu- 
mentary Film and other film 
libraries. 

When I arrived, a young Indian 
journalist was experimenting with 
the system. I watched as she sat. 
her mind calling up image after 
image of waterfalls, waves pound- 
ing on the sand, fish swimming in 
the sea. and wooden houses along 


a peaceful country lane. It was 
tranquil, harmonious - and boring. 

The most titillating Image was a 
teenage boy who swam past a port- 
hole. You could see his plaid bath- 
ing trunks and long pale legs kick- 
ing. But he quickly disappeared, 
replaced by more flab. I think even 
she found her fantasies boring; she 
left after five minutes. 

Then it was my friend's turn. A 
typical guy. he joked about what 
luridness in his mind might be 
revealed. But it was not what I 
expected, that's for sure. The first 
image was of a man fighting vio- 
lently against being held down by- 
four people while receiving an 
injection in his posterior. This 

‘I was nervous. I 
tried to relax and 
take deep 
breaths. I tried 
to keep calm. It 
didn’t work’ 

scene was shown several times. 

It was followed by a starving 
African child sitting in her moth- 
er's lap: premature babies with 
dozens of wires attached; a man in 
a bright orange life-jacket, with 
arms outstretched, struggling in a 
raging sea; a man in a gas-mask 
disappearing dawn a manhole; 
crowds of commuters shoving into 
a subway: and a pilot appearing to 
scream and falL Images of drown- 
ing. suffering, oblivion. 

The strangest Image, which was 
repeated nearly a dozen times, was 
of a shoe-clad foot scraping against 
a stair which disintegrated, leaving 
the foot and leg to plummet into a 
black hole. Over and over, we 
watched that solid stair dissolve. 

It was too much for me. After a 
few minutes. I asked Smetana if 
the images would change if my 


friend could somehow relax. Sme- 
tana said yes. But my friend had 
had enough, and asked for the 
machine to be turned off. The min- 
ute Smetana said he would pull the 
plug, the disturbing images disap- 
peared. For a fleeting moment 
before the screen went blank, 1 saw 
an image of a woman sitting, relax- 
ing in a waterfall: my friend's relief 
- the ordeal was over. 

Then it was my turn. By this 
point. I was pretty nervous. Sme- 
tana wiped my forehead, fingertips 
and wrists with alcohol so the sen- 
sors could better read the rhythms 
of my body. I tried to relax and 
take deep breaths. I tried to keep 
calm. It didn’t work. 

The first image was confusion 
and chaos: thousands of wires 
entangled in knots and twists. 
Then it flashed on to an equally 
chaotic desk with papers strewn 
everywhere (mine?). I relaxed 
slightly; at least 1 hadn't conjured 
up the image of the man and his 
injection. I breathed out. 

The images remained cold, 
mechanical; scientists peering into 
microscopes, a doctor peering into 
a person's eye with a flashlight - 
images of investigation, probing. 
Nothing too terrible. I tried to relax 
more, to breathe easily. 

Suddenly the scenario changed. I 
found myself staring at a close-up 
pair of luscious red lips and a hand 
applying lipstick. I breathed. Again 
the lipstick was applied. And 
again. The image changed: a pair 
of hands rubbed against a pair of 
thighs clad in tights. I started get- 
ting nervous. Back to the lipstick. 
Back to the hands and thighs. 

"Oh is this what she wants to do 
tonight?" someone in the room 
called out. I got more nervous. I 
got embarrassed. I laughed and 
told people to shut up. 

It got worse. What appeared to 
be a Bangkok bar-girl in a cheap 
disco rubbed herself lewdly against 
a metal pole. 1 winced. I breathed 
and tried to relax. On the screen, a 


man fired a gun, then disappeared 
- replaced by Bill Clinton walking 
out to flashing camera bulbs to 
address a press conference. 

I relaxed. This made sense. I am 
a journalist My secret fantasy is to 
cover the White House. Yes, that’s 
It - I want to cover the White 
House. Another foreign dignitary 
walked out to face the media. A 
woman - unknown to me - waved 
to a crowd. I relaxed more, let my 
mind drift Mistake. Red nail polish 
was applied to a long fingernail, A 
man and woman sat in- the snow, 
passionately embracing and kis- 
sing - over and over. 

Then an Indian Censor Board 
nightmare: a man and a woman. 

By the last day, 
there was a 
three-hour wait 
to watch 
someone have a 
turn in the chair 

both naked, bending (towards a 
bed?). I couldn't look. I turned 
away. People were silent now. 

According to Smetana, the 
images I saw were a "mirror of the 
mind", reflecting the often conflict- 
ing desires of my conscious and 
subconscious mind. For some view- 
ers. an erotic image may be 
quickly replaced by a violent or 
aggressive image, as a person's 
conscious mind overrides their sub- 
liminal impulses. 

A person who is especially 
stressed or agitated will drew up a 
quick succession of changing 
images, "like an action film". A 
yogi who can control bis mind, 
breathing, body temperature and 
heart rate might watch the same 
images for an hour. The correlation 
between physical signals and spe- 
cific types of image has been made 


by Smetana, who studied what is 
known about brainwaves, along 
with human emotions and esoteric 
philosophy, to bring order to hun- 
dreds of images. 

The Room of Desire is very much 
interpretive art rather than hard 
science. But in that room. I feel I 
have seen the future of the movies, 
when each of us will conjure up a 
film based on what our bodies say 
we want to watch- 

The room was a big bit among 
the people of New Delhi, some 
driven by curiosity, others by. pru- 
rience. As word of the exhibition 
spread during the week, Smetana 
was forced to introduce appoint- 
ments and to limit the number of 
spectators. By the last day. there 
was a three-hour wait to watch 
someone have a turn in the chair. 

Some left disappointed: “How did 
you get to see that woman's legs?" 
one man asked me. 

I still wonder what my own fan- 
tasy might have been if no one had 
been watching - or if my fantasies 
had not been pre-censored. The art- 
ist, on the instructions of the exhi- 
bition organisers, removed 500 of 
the most erotic images' to avoid 
offending Indian sensibilities. 

As it was, my desires were not 
confined to the bedroom. I watched 
helicopters hover, aeroplanes soar- 
ing in the clouds, rockets taking 
off. Images of flight, escape, jour- 
neys. There was a brief religious 
interval' a church, a synagogue. 

Then I saw people I would like to 
talk to and know: close-ups of 
craggy, wise faces from all corners 
of the globe - the tellers of stories I 
would like to hear. I relaxed; I 
breathed. Hands played the plana 
A foot clad in a pink ballet slipper 
flexed and pointed. A hand furled 
and unfurled in a form of dance. 
Back to the ballet slipper. I 
breathed deeply, relaxed. 

Then - no! - the screen was 
filled with the silhouette of a 
woman teasingly removing her 
skirt 
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Abstemiousness costs the US 
public dear, says Jurek Martin 



he thing that 
foreigners need to 
know about modern 
American 
journalists is that they take 
themselves very seriously . 

As a result, there’s been a 
lot of media breast-heating 
and hrow-furrowing over 
clear mistakes made in 
reporting and pontificating 
on the Cllnton-Lewinsky 

matter. This orgy of 
self-flagellation has 
occupied almost as much 
ink and air-time as the 
president's allege d 
extra-curricula activities. . 

Unfortunately, this 
introspection completely 
misses the point - long clear 
to veteran observers of the 
American media bat 
difficult to raise in an age of 
such appalling correctness. 

Zt is, baldly pot, that this 
generation of hacks does not 
drink, smoke or eat enough. 

Actually there are area 
lot of other things they 
don’t do - like vote (it 
impairs objectivity), have 
extra-marital sex (conflict or 
interest) and admit to 
baldness. 

But tt is the absence of the 
baste vices that causes the 
media to lose social contact 
with the general-public 
whom they are supposed to 
be informing and serving. It 
also forces them to rely on 
polls and talk radio as 
vicarious substitutes for ; 
what ought to be their own . 
better grounded intuitions . - 
and judgments. - - 

The value of drink, ’ / 
reporters should remember, 
is that it loosens both mind - 
and tongue. My two 
greatest indeed, I wfll 
freely admit only, “scoops” 
(the discovery of a lost - 
Raphael in 1970 and of Paul 
Volcker’s plan to save the - . 
dollar in 19T9) were both the 
result of the artftil use of - 
booze. Now obviously I did . 
hot get the artist drunk, 
because he had been dead 
BOO years, nor the then 
chairman of the Federal 
Reserve. • • J 

Still, it is worth noting 
that Volcker did puff cigars 
in those days, "while his 
predecessor, G. William 
Miller, fried to ban smoking 
from the Fed’s boardroom; 
thereby arguably 
contributing to the caDapse 
of the dollar because the ' 
febrile, nicotine-deprived 
open market committee • 
made mistakes: QED. 

Drinking is, of course, a 
social activity, unless done 
alone, which is generally 
not desirable, except while 
watching the Sunday ' 
morning political talk sbows 
on TV. Bars are better ' 
places to probe the public 
mind than pre-selected focus 
groups, where only - 
decaffteinated coffee and diet 
soda, by regulation, are 
served. 

They also used to be 
where reporters (even from 
competing news i 
organisations before Rupert 
Murdoch owned them all) 
would meet to compare ; 
notes, Itself a useful exercise 
in the sort of 
fart-^d-rnmour checking 
that Is now so unfashionable ' - 
once they are already on the 
internet. 

Equally, thebanning of . 
tobacco from Just about u 
every newsroom in the ! "/ 
nation makes those 
reporters who smoke, 
solitary, ihfrospective 
characters, desperately - - 
feeding their habit on some 
heating grate on the streets 
and musing on conspiracies 


and connections that may 

not exist 

It may even be worse that 
the White House is similarly 
deprived of that which cools 

the fevered mind - affecting 
both press and staff. Clinton 
reportedly damps a stogie 
In his teeth, but dare not 
light up, less out of fear of 
Al Gore, his wife and the 
health lobby than the 
probability that Kenneth 
Starr would subpoena his 
. wrappers to prove the 
hefoous (and impeachable) 
offence of smoking in a 
federal building. 

He ought to take a leaf out 
of a former president’s book: 
JFK bought up every Cuban 
cigar in Washington before 
dapping the embargo on 
Castro and romping 
indiscriminately with every 
moll from there to 
Hollywood - and got away 
with both. 

I have puzzled why it is 
that the modern American 
reporter seems not to eat, 
beyond the obvious Tact that 
the lean and hungry look 
goes over well on television 
(but look what eventually 
befell Cassius). I think It 


Putting it 
baldly, this 
generation 
of hacks 
does not 
drink, smoke 
or eat. 
enough 


may be that the ever-present 
cellphone and laptop leave 
no hand free for the knife 
and fork. 

Mind you, a good meal, 
with wine and a cigar, can 
also induce contentment. 

Did not Jefferson, who knew 
his food and drink, say that 
advertisements are the only 
truth to be relied on in a 
newspaper? This explains 
why good restaurants are 
filled with expense account 
ad reps and lobbyists, not 
journalists. 

But they could be stuffed 
with the media and 
government officials 
actually getting to 
understand what each does. 
Of course, they are not 
because ethics laws prevent 
anybody in government 
from acceptihg-meals worth 
more than $19.93 a pop, or 
550 in a year, which buys 
only junk food (and why 
hasn’t anybody investigated 
the McDonald's hand in this 
legislation?) I have heartl 
that newspaper editors now 
have breathalysers in 
newsrooms. 

If the: country is currently 
contented - it must be, the 
polls say so - then it can 
only reflect the fact it is 
eating and drinking weft, 
which is also an 
Indisputable fact, as 
witnessed by wine growing 
in long-neck bottle states 
like Texas and the 
appearance of Chilean sea 
bass in restaurants from 
Montana to Mississippi. 

It seems unreasonable 
that the American fourth -- 
estate, in its monastic . . . 
self-righteous mode, should 
deny itself such ordinary 
pleasures In the company of 
ordinary people. It should 
lightfen) up, eat; drink mil . 
be merry - and -then go out 
and dig. for dirt without 
worrying so much about it 


I t was only because the arch- 
bishop was late that I sat 
down to drink vodka with 
Father Grikor. As the toasts 
began to Dow, and the confusion 
of the present receded into the 
glories of the past. I was trans- 
ported into warrior Christendom. 
1 was in Shusba, or what is left of 
it. 

Shusha was once the third city 
in the Caucasus, a magnificent 
town of theatres and a famous 
university spread high above a 
gorge. 

Prosperous families came to 
Nagorno Karabakh to spend 
cooler summers away from the 
plains and the Caspian Sea. Now 
there are weeds and ruins, a few 
houses, a church under recon- 
struction and a couple of badly 
damaged mosques not under 
reconstruction. 

Nagorno Karabakh is poor, 
mountainous, beautiful and sup- 
ports a population of barely more 
than 100.000. It is one of the 
world's lesser known "trouble 
spots", but this tortured place 
exerts a huge influence over the 


The lost crusade 1 

A war continues in Nagorno Karabakh, away from the world's attention. Thomas de Waal reports 


Caucasus, worries foreign policy 
specialists in London and Wash- 
ington. and influenced the rout- 
ing of a strategic oil pipeline. 

The causes of the fighting are 
common to other territorial dis- 
putes. a religious dispute from 
the previous millennium, early 
20th century communist map 
making, and still thriving nation- 
alism. 

On February 20 a decade ago, 
the local Armenian majority, 
Christian, began a campaign to 
be united with Soviet Armenia 
and secede from Moslem Azerbai- 
jan, to which they had been 
clumsily joined by Stalin in 1921. 
The result was a war that ended 
with the expulsion of the Azeri 
population. 

The conflict is unresolved and 
getting more complicated. Last 
week, the Armenian president. 


Levon Ter-Petrosian. was forced 
to resign. He had been arguing 
for a more flexible policy over 
Karabakh, but the cause is still 
so fervently supported in 
Armenia that this reasonable 
suggestion led to his stepping 
down. 

The Karabakhis are high- 
landers. hard drinkers and gener- 
ous hosts. Father Grikor’s 
appearance, his lankiness and 
the long black beard, was still 
that of the conservatoire violinist 
from Armenia he had once been. 
But his energy had been con- 
sumed in the fire of the Kara- 
bakh cause. 

He had arrived in 1990, was 
ordained and became an army 
chaplain. On occasion, despite 
his spiritual role and holy orders, 
be had gone into battle. 

He poured out the tutovka. 


sticky vodka made from mul- 
berry pulp. We drank to fallen 
comrades. Before r aking glasses, 
those at the table rolled their 
eyes to heaven in memory of the 
dead. 

Then we downed the stinging 
liquid in one gulp, feeling it burn 
the throat. 

Others told stories of the war. 
of good times of comradeship and 
clarity, before, they said, the 
international mediators and 
Armenian president had dared 
to suggest betraying them and 
returning them to Azerbai- 
jan. 

I solated they may be. but the 
Karabakhis believe time is 
on their side. While the 
attention of the outside 
world has been turned elsewhere 
and negotiations have gone 


nowhere, they have been quietly 
building up a little eccentric 
statelet A new $8m road is being 
completed to Armenia proper. 

They have their own govern-, 
meat diocese, a small standing 
army and a lot of captured land, 
which they intend to bargain 
back as part of a secession deaL 
They are restoring the beautiful 
and crumbling stone 13th-century 
monasteries that they say are- 
thetr title deeds to the land. 

I met Archbishop Parkev a cou- , 
pie of days after the vodka ses- 
sion. He, the president and the 
military chief run the place. Be 
also is bearded; and possessed of 
generosity and hardness. We 
talked about church and- state - 
in Karabakh one and the same; 
For an Armenian, be said, Chris- 
tianity was not a matter of choice 
or vocation but of survfvaL 


. . "What. I asked him, was - the role 
of a priest in thk war? /To 
preach the gospeL To encourage 
purity in battle; to prepare men 
for death . . . Sometimes' we -per- 
formed baptisms under. artflteiy 
fire. I have done, christenings 
using a helmet for tile water.” 

He sometimes met Armenians 
who had not been baptised - but 
stilL considered themselves Chris- 
-ttan. It was a- badge of Identity. 
Armenians talk about the west" 
. and civilisation. but-it was talk of 
an earlier age, when the crusades 
still had a meaning: Gr even fur- 
ther back, when Christianity was : 
competing to survive tn-ihe near- 
east ' - ' y 

Years of conflict, isolation, and 
myth-making have plunged; the 
place into that kind of mentality. 
•No matter .that the relics. of the' 
Soviet Union! - old slogans, rust- 


) 


i 



lag collective farms, concrete 
apartment blocks - are still 
around you. Or that the thou- 
sands' of Azeris they fought with, 
who have long ago fled, were 
their neighbours and ordinary 
Soviet '.engineers and farmers. 

They are the unmentioned ghosts 
of the land. . 

For many Armenians, Kara- 
bakh has a bigger meaning, 
which is why they are against' 
making: any concessions oh it 
■ With Armenia reduced toa fcrac- - 
: 'ti0n of its former size, the 1993 
victory was the first time in cen- 
turies that land was won, not 
lost. As the tutovka flowed, 

Father Grikor . waxed more elo- f . 
qoent' arid dreamed of the day . 

when, the ;cfty of Kirovabad or ® 
Ganja in Azerbaijan and Lake . 

Vail in Turkey might ; be_ Anne- 1 
hi an once again.-,. 

‘ Tn Kirovabad we wflTopen (he. 

/Church of; St 'Gregory and then 
"we will baihe in Lake./yan. The', 
bishop - and 1 r haiv&;an :agtt!emeht 
that in the church on Van he wfll , 

• take the -first service and '!• .tM- ■ > :V ' •• : . r; 
second.' 1 :v---!r v- :r : 
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' i of^^t e^erlence - facing death in a 

subsequent reprieve 


•r ■.•;••> 





ingr> V- v-\ v But iny faead'-sec torpuig^it . " ' 

»-•'■■■■■■ • -■■•' ■ •’ • .. - such eerie, such heavenly reports! 

That line about how hard frost JeB 

northeTjrrzojrr Scottish snow-fields 



Paying no, : fflt^dorfc|b ( me,-y«t.gpttingtoknowme 
inside ou^recrafingi thfe truth oline on X-ray prates.' - 

“<$'• >“»<* « fihto iieiimes ■■ 
or ruffling fflat beleaguered hair,- but-reaBy? I could see 
QO r** riayjqfabne or expressdoa. which I also 


also Jfked- 


or 

■&: y'~„- r pkM 



meslacfc 
/and’^smiled.' 


Taunrhptd 

drenched 
melts 

fas I slammed south, brougfatto a halt, 

almost, by strong winds, gusting to gales, 

■ but soon OK - dry in die North York Dales 
and the Midlands muggy and overcast - then 
baffled once more above the Cambridge fens, 

-blurred in misi patches ; turning to Jog, 
and still taking tee whole thing in, free and agog 
: as I entered the Home Counties, catching sight 
: {fine until early morning, chilly later tonigjif) 

at last of the Thames Valley and London again, 

. . buffetted by occasional sharp showers of ram, 
wishing ray slow descending journey 
.never would come to an end, wishing not to be me 

; -any more, but. unable to stop myself sinking through 
>1 dhmniy windows and walls' (then? will be heavy dew 
y aU-avvr ihe south) back to my own stifling bed. 
into toy sour stillness. My dead head. 


■, : r -j~ .v. “y- x- • • r ; 

: -r rv ■/ . .. * •••-•• *"•••••.• , . 

• ■TV'-; -.r, V"/ :•*’* -• t- -A . -i -:V" ; y- •; • • . 

dblett..kiu^^iilUK&hDUBC ^He t^ no thing Kke Virgil, -• V 



ever, without 
Yes, there was' 


why met brave free hekeeps np won.'t stay stilt ?V ;. .» ; - 

ut getting-even she be gtrmm pK of an answer. .- : • v '• . • ; " ” o, smart. a gopt 

i^ hinaj'- yr^ : i.:? - ^oamj^ round from h 

' y s m . -/"v?#* widfoufaTM'st&L: 1 


good blola?, : - . 
coming pound from lus fifth stroke. 



•- • y 

Ohyes, ] thedarksips ofhis everybreath. :. .... ' . 

at the Kid-.of the ..WaidL ; • .j.-, squeaking in overhKteeth.- - 

Dear Grid, '/ v •; ••; " • -y-y. v?;v;A. : ;V: _• 

Why not — aharpsichmi^- ; ’■ ' x" . Tie was hodiihg like' Vl^U, - ’ 

-i - 1 r -V/'i . ./'• '• - my guide^ He: Uas ?auL. ‘Ni ?; it : . . =/: ’ 

It was beautyl, granted, - v ; ... •' . , . ; .> . •. . j; :" . 

not time apdall V - ;' ■ . Paul who was alive that night ' 

beauty and pine pleasure y i ;; ; -sZ •/ ;• . . ; ; ; . - arid the nixt morning '.not . . ; :■? . J; 

before it foodbate;^ ,'.,. ,.Z -V. . ":•••.• •••■ 


Ward / 
you see 


if! 'mead?/' 




Not a rhyme Kke ireward ?jyy; . ?j-; - • . J. 
arid plain sense ag^ri. v ... ' ‘7> ''W- V •: 

. " ‘ \ 1 " “ • ’ " ■yi’f ?V • 1 • "k ■ ■ f •' r: 1 ■ ‘ *' r • ' 

Not a damn thing worked Vf . -V • r: - . - 

anymore: Not a damn thing. 

There u^Sj'no ^we^t music-' 7: ■ - ' ' : : 

There was a Ctock^ticklrig/ ZZZ 


H Hr fr 


• T -/ 


Then tfae o^sl^eJProf was back at my bed^d- 
riot so ab^ent-miridedidtar^ ^alL Well, you re a free man. 

: . . Then you -my wife : came, -we Wa^ in arm out 
• - . ; ' beiweeri the beds as if we were getting inarried again. . 

; Then iorpe riurs^.gatbefed; at the front door waving, 

• A ^ puffing out their' chests fike baby WaDows in a nest. 

. Then we drove dffinto the rifoming.and everything 
stopp^'beh^ then-and-foeo. It was an now-and-now, 

: ; i was a freeinari. Put 1 slow and queasy car rolled heavily 
. v th r o ugh the.Bbroug^ of Caxqd&n.s finest potholes home, 
' arid their’ rriiniature gravel-ppiids ripped into rainbows. 

J was a; free man. A tarefiil man, !too, for the time being, 


Beyond everything was the sky, j;- _ . -_ v r> . • . in my mucbVtoo-big jersey cutfrana. a bolt of pure gold, 

except i was too low, or it was ;too hij^i ’ . . .1 was a hre mam ThMejwere Tain-stteaks on me feces 

for even aglimpse of weather^ ■ ... of passers-by atlights aridjunctions, and also tear-streaks, 

I could live in one wodd, butDoi another-A^-, : V . ....A... ; fr owri-rline^ snuleriines, and age-lines which were fine by me. 
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B ritain's parliament 
is in disrepair and 
disrepute. The pop- 
ular perception of 
politicians as capricious and 
inconsequential holds a mir- 
ror to an institution which is 
ineffective yet seemingly 
oblivious to its. plight. It is 
ISO years since John Bright 
described England, as the 
mother of parliaments. The 
poor rnan must be turning in 
his grave. 

Tony Blair lias promised 
to change -things. The 

Labour government's pro- 
gramme of constitutional 

reform is the most ambitious 
since 1S32- Yet it seems that 
its proposals for modernisa- 
tion of the nation’s legisla- 
ture miss the main point. 

Of course, Britain’s heredi- 
tary peers should be evicted 
post-haste from the rich 
leather benches they at pres- 
ent occupy by accident of 
birth. Without a modicum of 
political legitimacy, parlia- 
ment’s second chamber can- 
not do the job of scrutinis- 
ing, revising and challenging 
the decisions of the House of 
Commons. 

It is this first chamber, 
though, which is in most 
urgent need of radical over- 
haul. Governments - Mar- 
garet Thatcher's led the way, 
but Blair's is showing a simi- 
lar inclination - are long 
scornful of the institution 
from which they theoreti- . 
ally draw their authority. 
We should not be surprised 
iHen if the people are simi- 
larly sparing in then- 


When a chamber 
falls into disrepute 


•eter Riddell’S scholarly 
dysifl of the troubles fac- 


ing parliament is not so 
harsh in its judgment Rid- 
dell, a political commentator 
for The Times, has a temper- 
amental preference for 
understatement.. But that 

tends to reinforce the com- 
pelling case for change 
which he sets out - 

The theme is the extent to 
which the House of Com- 
mons has been sidelined by 
other centres of political and 
economic power. A lengthy 
list includes an executive 
that prefers to exercise 
authority through unelected 
and unaccountable quangos, 
a global marketplace indif- 
ferent to 19th century con- 
cepts of the nation state, a 
powerful European Union, 
and a Bank of England 
handed control of one of the 
two main levers of economic 
management. Ahead lies 
more competition from more 
democratic , institutions; the 
Scottish parliament, a Welsh 
assembly and elected mayors 
in London and other cities. 

It is a failure to see the 
world as it is rather than as 
it might be which accounts 
for the dangerous erosion of 
parliament’s popular legiti- 
macy. Too many MBs in- 
habit the world of A.V. 
Dicey, the 19th century con- 
stitutionalist who lauded the 
“absolute omnipotence" of 
parliament, as the secret 


strength of Britain's unwrit- 
ten constitution. 

Dicey’s analysis was 
wrong when it was written. 
Parliament always had to 
acknowledge, even if infor- 
mally, other centres of 
power. Dicey himself, by 
calling for a referendum on 
Irish home rule, implicitly 
acknowledged that sover- 
eignty lies with the people 
not parliament. And herein 
lies the paradox. In persist- 

PARUAMENT UNDER 
PRESSURE 
■ by Peter Riddell 

Victor GoUanc z £20. 256 pages 

THIS TIME, OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVOLUTION 
by Anthony Barnett 

Vintage £6.99. 370 pages 

iug with the pretence that 
its own authority is immuta- 
ble, parliament has seen real 
power ebb away. 

It will regain public 
respect only when it aban- 
dons a majontarian, confron- 
tational view of political life 
in favour of consensualism 
and power -sharing. As Rid- 
dell shows, this will some- 
times mean re-asserting 
itself against the executive; 
calling the quangos to 


account and scrapping the 
prerogative powers bestowed 
on the government by the 
Grown. 

But elsewhere it will 
demand recognition of the 
legitimacy of other sources 
of democracy - including, 
with all its Imperfections, 
local government. The 
choice is between a reinvigo- 
rated. parliament as the cen- 
tral cog in a decentralised 
democracy, or as an institu- 
tion watching over its own 
decline. 

Riddell suggests a range of 
reforms to nudge the House 
of Commons along that road. 
He wants safeguards against 
the executive's ability to 
turn constitutional change 
to narrow political advan- 
tage. He suggests a smaller 
House with stronger powers 
of scrutiny and sharper lines 
of accountability. And he 
seeks still tougher rules on 
the firtanirifl] conduct of indi- 
vidual members. 

So far so good. But restor- 
ing Caith In par l iament will 
require more than technical 
adjustment It requires MPs 
to make the pyschological 
leap into acceptance of a plu- 
ralist political system; and to 
replace what Riddell calls 
their Panglossian compla- 
cency with a certain unac- 
customed modesty. 

No one, on the other hand, 


Bear in a man’s world 

Lilian Pizzichini on a perceptive first novel 


could accuse Anthony Bar- 
nett of being unduly cau- 
tious in his proposals for 
constitutional change. Bar- 
nett, the founder director of 
Charter 88, has been one of 
the most prominent voices 
in the campaign to replace 
the unwritten roles of con- 
ventions of British democ- 
racy with a modem, written, 
constitution. 

Few have made the case 
for this “big-bang" approach 
to change with greater force. 
And This Time offers a pow- 
erful case for a new demo- 
cratic settlement, entrench- 
ing rights and rules which 
are comprehensible to every 
citizen; and. most of all, 
curbing the ovennighty state 
as represented by 10 Down- 
ing Street. If Blair really 
wants a New Britain, the 
argument runs, he must 
refashion the rules by which 
it is governed. 

Barnett makes the case 
with unbridled enthusiasm. 
And here I think is the snag 
in his book. Its rather gush- 
ing prose reflects the 
extraordinary shift in the 
national mood which fol- 
lowed the election of the 
Blair government and the 
death of Diana. Princess of 
Wales. Barnett, writing in 
the summer and early 
autumn, sees in the celebra- 
tion of Blair and mourning 
of the Princess a popular 
tide for radical change. More 
likely, it was a passing emo- 
tional spasm. The case for 
constitutional change is as 
strong as it ever was. But 
let's not be over-optimistic. 

Philip Stephens 


T he alto-sax playing. 
talking bear of Rafi 
Zabor's first novel is 
unusual for an Alas- 
kan Kodiac. 

True, he is large and 
brown, but “the Bear", as he 
is known, is also witty: “Me? 
Complicated? I'm just your 
simple cuddly basic wood- 
land creature"; erudite 
(Sbskespeare and the Gnos- 
tic gospels are his chosen 
subjects;, and given to philo- 
sophical pronouncements: 
“If the universe is vibration, 
and after Einstein who's 
gonna deny it energy sifts 
down matter and before it 
gets there it manifests as 
sound. So playing music - 
it’s like taking an active part 
in the future." 

And, of course, he plays 
the saxophone with the Mus- 
cular force of Dexter Gordon, 
and visionary genius of John 
Coltrane. 

Although Zabor has come 
up with a unique novelistic 
take on the theme of alien- 
ation, his real achievement 
Is in capturing the irresist- 
ible momentum of impro- 
vised jazz in passages of dis- 
ciplined. yet passionate 
prose, and in making the 
Bear not extraordinary 
because he can talk, but 
because he is a prodigiously 
gifted and thoughtful indi- 
vidual 

We first encounter the 
Bear on the streets of New 
York, dumbing down in a 


circus act with his best 
friend, Jones, who won him 
as a cub in a poker game. 
Back home, with his feet up 
and a few beers in his belly, 
he hits us with his extensive 
vocabulary. 

As a musical genius, he 
feels degraded by street hus- 
tling, so he ventures into the 
night, all heavy “footstep 
and trenchcoat and untamed 
force of nature", straight 


THE BEAR COMES 
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into a jazz club where 
avant-garde trumpeter Les- 
ter Bowie is gigging. The 
Bear joins in, and the pair 
make beautiful music 
together. 

Zabor draws on his friend- 
ships with real-life jazz 
greats, such as Bowie, 
Ornette Coleman and Char- 
lie Haden. to great lit- 
erary effect They are por- 
trayed with the kind of 
Iqjoke empathy only a fellow 
Jazz cat could exploit, yet 
without estranging jazz vir- 
gins. 

AS for the plot, after his 
momentous entree into the 
jazz circuit, the Bear cuts a 
record, is kidnapped by 
scheming scientists, goes on 
tour, and falls in love with 
Iris, a human female 
research biologist, in ecstati- 


cally graphic, John Irvin ges- 
que prose, the Bear and Iris 
negotiate a potentially fatal 
(for Iris, anyway; act of 
“soul-transpiercing” sex. 

Unfortunately. Zabor is an 
over-enthusiastic prosely- 
tiser of Tan trie states, and 
his 500-page novel could 
have done with a sceptical 
edit. When plot development 
runs dry, tension is intro- 
duced by Iris’s reluctance to 
commit to an interspecies 
relationship. 

But Zabor portrays his 
Bear with such understand- 
ing of not only what it is like 
to be a bear in a man’s 
world, but what it’s like to 
play acoustic music in a hi- 
tech era. that his dilemma is 
made unforgettably poignant 
- especially when he is tom 
between rolling round in the 
muddy undergrowth of a for- 
est and cavorting with his 
lady love in a four-poster. 

Finally, because The Bear 
Comes Home is about so 
much more, it wouldn’t be 
revealing too much to say 
that, against all the odds, 
bear gets girl. 
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I Q a book published in 
1789. an Italian priest 
and naturalist described 
experiments he bad 
undertaken in his laboratory 
which involved sewing male 
frogs into boxer shorts. This 
tricky and time-cons umin g 
operation, which repeated 
experiments unsuccessfully 
performed 30 years before by 
two earlier naturalists, was 
to lead to a momentous dis- 
covery; the fact that semen, 
not just an egg, is necessary 
for conception to take place. 

This may seem obvious to 
us but as Clara PintoCor- 
rela demonstrates in this 
spirited account of a fierce 
scientific controversy, it was 
by no means so in the 18th 
century. Dominated by theol- 
ogy, many naturalists were 

adherents of preformation - 
the idea that during Cre- 
ation, God had concealed 
future generations of minia- 
ture creatures inside the 
first people he placed in the 


The truth about Adam and Eve 

Joan Smith discovers how male frogs in boxer shorts helped solve the conception debate 


Garden of Eden. According 
to this theory, every human 
being who would ever be 
bom had already been cre- 
ated by the time God rested 
from his labours on the sev- 
enth day: one exponent of 
fhw cause, the Swiss natu- 
ralist Albrecht von Haller, 
even went so far as to calcu- 
late that two hundred thou- 
sand million human beings 
had been concealed inside 
the ovary of Eve. 

Von Haller, though, bad 
his opponents - biologists 
who believed that It was 
Adam, not Eve. who had 
been chosen to contain the 
human race in its entirety. 
This meant that the prefor- 
ms tionists were locked in 
battles among themselves. 


as well as with those natu- 
ralists who favoured epigen- 
esis - the idea that adult 
organisms, of whatever spe- 
cies. develop from tissue 
which has no counterpart in 
the embryo. Both sides in 
the argument were helped 
by the recent invention of 
the microscope, which they 
employed to examine semen 
from frogs, salamanders, 
dogs and occasionally 
humans, sometime drawing 
what seem to modern eyes 
baffling conclusions. 

The weakness of the pre- 
forma tioni st case was Us 
failure to explain the part 
played by the redundant 
partner in conception, so to 
speak. If Eve was created 
with all these humunculi 


just waiting to be bom, what 
was the role of Adam, and 
vice versa? The spermlsts 
were reduced to claiming 
that the egg was simply a 

THE OVARY OF EVE: 
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nest in which the male 
deposited his precious cargo, 
the ovists that the male pro- 
vided a "wake-up call” for 
the tiny human who had 
been crouching within its 
egg since Eternity. 

But the absurdities of the 


argument did not stop there. 
Preformation caused theo- 
logical as well as practical 
problems.- for the prevailing 
misogyny of many natural- 
ists - most of them also 
priests or monks - meant 
that they could not bear the 
notion that God had placed 
the entire human race in as 
imperfect a vessel as Eve. 
On the other hand, if they 
argued in favour of male 
sperm as the home of the 
humunculi. masturbation 
was transformed in an 
instant from a sin to mass 
murder. 

it was the pressure of 
problems such as these, as 
well as scientific curiosity, 
which led to a blizzard of 
experiments to find out how 


conception really took place, 
with a gradual shift: away 
from preformation in fitvour 
of epigenesis (modern biol- 
ogy, as Pinto-Carreia, points 
out. favours a synthesis of 
these two apparently 
opposed positions. The dis- 
covery of genes means that 
scientists now accept that 
“the destiny cf the embryo is 
already inscribed in the egg 
before fertilisation'’, which 
means that the blueprint - 
obviously not the actual 
human being - exists In 
coded form before concep- 
tion.) . 

The role of Lazzaro Spal- 
lanzani’s frogs in this 
debate was crucial. Spallan- 
zani, who was originally a 
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had a sufficiently inquiring 
mind, to test his theories in 
the laboratory - and arrived 
Instead at the conclusion 
:that sperm play an active 
role in reproduction. Bis 
male .frogs sought out their 
female counterparts “with 
equal eagerness”, in spite of 
their taffeta breeches, but no 
offspring resulted. 

"The eggs,” he reported, 
“are never prolific, for want 
of haring been bedewed with 
semen, which, sometimes can 
be seen in the breeches in 
the form of drops.” In this, 
way, Spallanzani’s, appar- 
ently .preposterous experi- 
ments played an- important 

part in resolving the long 
dispute uninng naturalists in 


- and showed that science, 
In the end, was capable of 
triumphing over theology. 

This strange and, at first 
sight, arcane episode is han- 
dled brilliantly and often 
h umo rously in The Qoary .af 
Eoe. Pinto-Correia, Who is 
professor of developmental 
biology in Lisbon, provides 
character sketches of the sci- 
entists -involved in the .dis- 
pute' and the way in which 
their views were influenced 
by otter disciplines, not just 
theology but philosophy and 
even politics. 

Her work is a reminder of 
the rarity of pure' research 
and a testament to what she 

calls “the despised role occu- 
pied by women in the uni- 
versal configurations of all 
natural philosophies". For 
centuries, as her book com- 
prehensively demonstrates, 
scienc e and theology were at 
tee in this if nothing else: 



I t is hard to disagree 
with Adam Phillips 
without appearing 
naive or envious. 
Since the dazzling 
provocation of his essays. 
“On Kissing, Tickling and 
Being Bored" and "On Flirta- 
tion“, he has been the dar- 
ling of every liberal intellec- 
tual who wants to flirt with 
psychoanalysis without com- 
mitting to it. He is the media 
shrink for our times: a 
highly literate postmodernist 
who shuns absolute values 
in his writing, and in life 
mixes political correctness - 
as a child psychologist, he 
treats disturbed children 
free - with the glamour of 
famous clients queueing up 
to unveil their psyches in his 
private practice. 

The Beast in the Nursery is 
imbued with the reassuring 
relativism that makes him 
appealing - psychoanalysis 
will survive, he has said “by 
seeing itself not as the Truth 
but as one way among oth- 
ers of talking about love, 
loss and memory". 

In his emphasis on how 
the modern "trimming of 
psychoanalysis has obscured 
something of value; an atten- 
tiveness to the irregular, to 
the oddity ... to the singu- 
larity borne of each person's 
distinctive history”, Phillips 
offers a liberating corrective 
to our cult of normalcy, in 
which shrinks can seem like 
American dentists, bell bent 
on achieving the psychologi- 
cal equivalent of a gleaming, 
perfectly even set of teeth. 

Phillips' celebration here 
of psychoanalysis not as the 
science that Freud saw it, 
but as an art - he quotes 
Henry James' “art makes 
life, makes interest, makes 
importance” - is comforting 
and attractive. But it is his 
focus on childhood, rather 
than on kissing or tinkling , 
that makes this book his 
most ambitious. Phillips 
"questions whether our first 
appetites can survive the 
acquisition of language, the 
donning of custom, the onset 
of education - all the ways 
in which we learn the world 
is not simply what we want 
it to be". 

Here again, his observa- 
tions purr with perception 
and enlightenment: “There 
is an inevitable element of 
humiliation in simply being 
a child.” making the desire 
to grow up and learn over- 
whelming, but "children are 
fervent in their looking for- 
ward to things; whereas 
adults can lose a sense of 
what is there for the taking. 
The child, it seemed to 
Freud, was the virtuoso of 
desire, for whom the mean- 
ing of life could only be its 
satisfaction.” Fine, as the 
thinking-parent’s Penelope 
Leach, but Phillips is more 
than that: an interpreter of 
Freud; a writer exploring the 
role of psychoanalysis today. 

His homage to Freud is 
refreshing in an age of bash- 
ing the master, his argu- 
ments are rooted in Freud's 
central tenet - that adult 
experience echoes and 


‘Something es se nti a l is lost in the process of growing up,’ says Adam PhflHps In 'The Beest In the Nursery* 


Looking in the nursery 

The hero of the couch has a fresh insight into childhood, writes Jackie Wullschlager 


repeats childhood experi- 
ence, and, in their insistence 
that children's sexual curios- 
ity is both the motor and the 
paradigm for all learning, 
his essays here are a 
baroque exposition, on 
Freud's “On the Sexual The- 
ories of Children". 

As a literary critic, he is 
fascinated by the line 
stretching from the late 
Romantics and their worship 
of children and the primi- 
tive. through the 19th cen- 
tury - the first generation to 
give us chiJd-beroes in fic- 
tion, such as Oliver Twist, as 
well as the first children’s 
literature - to Freud, whom 
he calls “a very late Roman- 
tic". 

He adds few interpretative 
elements of his own, other 
than a vague philosophy of 
happiness. Late Romanti- 
cism still haunts us. he says, 
because “It is now a com- 
monplace assumption that 
somethi n g essential Is lost in 
the process of growing up. 


Whether it is called vision, 
or imagination, ot vitality, 
or hope, lives are considered 
to erode over time. This is 
psychoanalysis as the high 
art of disillusionment-” 

Freud, 19th century child 
of endurance and duty, 
thought psychoanalysis 
could make lives less misera- 

THE BEAST IN THE 
NURSERY 

by Adam Phillips 
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ble. Phillips, 20th century 
child of pleasure and excite- 
ment sees in rage and con- 
flict and fantasy the thrill of 
the life-force: "It is appetite 
that makes things edible, 
just as it Is imagination that 
maitps lives liveable.” In a 
world where two- year -olds 
sing Tm a Barbie girl in a 
Barbie world ... I think plas- 
tic is fantastic”, this mes- 
sage could be exhilarating. 

Except that Phillips does 


not believe in messages. His 
entire book is couched in the 
obfuscation and deliberate 
mystification of shrink-talk, 
which reads in direct contra- 
diction to the humanity with 
which he approaches child- 
hood. His highly stylised, 
allusive way of writing, its 
postmodern twists, seem to 
me to ignore the demands of 
the mind for clarity. 

On his earlier subjects - 
flirting, tickling - the 
method of teasing the reader 
with suggestions at least 
matched the content; here it 
irritates because the tanta- 
lising are-you-clever-enougb- 
for-me tone is so irrelevant 
to basic issues such as our 
perception of childhood. 

“It would be merely cate 
to be merely suggestive 
about hinting” begins the 
essay about the way children 
perceive orders as hints; it 
ends “it may be more inter- 
esting that things begin at 
all than that they continue 
or even end. The hint taken 


or given, is a form of hope. 
Expecting the earth, we get 
something.” 

Compare this with the 
lucidity and passion of the 
great psychoanalytical writ- 
ers - Freud, Bettelheim, 
Anthony Starr - and it reads 
like 1990s psychobabble: a 
mix of nan-commitment 
greedy empowerment which 
tells us little. Phillips’ con- 
ceit - in both senses of the 
word - is to write a book as 
a psychoanalytical session: 
you begin with uncertainty 
about where you are going, 
but with the possibility of 
enlightenment; there are 
shafts of illumination: noth- 
ing is firmly believed or 
delineated. 

In the consulting room, 
this approach has advan- 
tages - the shrink as non-co- 
ercive presence, rather than 
representative of controlling 
society. On the page, it 
leaves you titillated bat 
intellectually unsatisfied. 
Perhaps psychoanalysis no 


longer needs to be messi- 
anic, to preach commitment, 
because loosely we are all 
Freudians now. But the 
recent deluge of high-pow- 
ered books about childhood 
- from Neil Postman's The 
Disappearance cf Childhood, 
to. so for this' year, Robin 
Baker’s Baby Wars, Melissa 
Benn's Madonna and Child, 
Robert Coles’ The Moral 
Intelligence of Children - 
reveals our unease about 
bringing up children, about 
acknowledging our values 
and o xereiving our authority - 
Have you noticed tew shy 
adults are of telling off other 
people's kids in the play- 
ground? 

“Modern babies.” -. says 
Phillips, "are described by 
their parents, and often 
experienced, as both imperi- 
alists and commodities." 

Far better and worse, his 
well-meaning, too-smart, ten- 
tative book is the quintes- 
sential voice of the 1990s par- 
ent. 


be cackles at Christ 
crucified are 
reported In Mat- 
thew's Gospel, and 
predicted in Psalm 22. “He 
trusted in God, that He 
would deliver him? Let Him 
deliver him, if He delight in 
him.” The tee-hee-hee, ha- 
ha-ha mockery was pro- 
grammed into the strings 
and choruses of Handel's 
Messiah: more crudely, it 
echoes in the libretto of 
Jesus Christ Superstar. 

The cynical definition 


Tickling the funny bone 


given of laughter by Thomas 
Hobbes - that it arises from 
the “sudden glory” brought 
on by witness of another's 
misfortune or Imperfection - 
is buttressed by the presence 
of pharisees in Matthew’s 
mob. The two flanking 
thieves even join their 
guffaws. 

Are good Christians cate- 
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gorically obliged to refrain 
from mirth? “The merriment 
of parsons is mighty offen- 
sive," said Dr Johnson, as if 
any devoted contemplation 
of the Cross obliged the 
pious to suck lemons and set 
their features In fixed and 
wintry resolution. 

It is a serious question, 
and I think it is the subject 
of this distinctive book. The 
implicit hesitation of “I 
think” simply Indicates an 
author who Is himself play- 
ful about advancing the 
usual sort of sustained argu- 
ment There are 53 chapters 
on offer, some a mere page 
or two in length. Take them 
or leave them, he seems to 
say. Pursuing footnotes is 
advertised as optional; in 
tone, the writing is urbane, 
anecdotal and considered. 
The passions qf comic 
response are drily praised. 

Michael Screech is primar- 


ily known as an editor and 
expositor of Renaissance lit- 
erature. So it is no surprise 
to find him championing 
Erasmus and Rabelais here, 
renegade monks and lively 
resosdtants of the pagan 
capacity to regard the world 
as a stage for fools. The 
buoyant reaction to banal 

LAUGHTER AT THE 
FOOT OF THE CROSS 
by M.A. Screech 
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disaster enshrined in the 
modern idiom, “you've got to 
laugh”, was indeed the basis 
of an entire ethical system 
attached to the philosophy of 
Democritus of Abdera. 

Socrates is said to have 
regarded any laughterless 
seminar as a foiled educa- 
tional experience. And con- 
ceivably the Monty Python 


team referred to the Demo- 
critean duty of seeking dura- 
ble cheerfulness when the 
ranks of the crucified at the 
end of The Life of Brian all 
chorus Eric Idle’s exhorta- 
tion to look on the bright 
side of life. 

By confining himself to 
antique or Renaissance 
sources and little beyond. 
Screech does not begin to 
engage with the presumed 
rapport between laughter 
and the subconscious, or the 
psychological functions of 
laughter as aggression and 
defence. 

The camivalesque analysis 
of Rabelais proposed by Mik- 
hail Bakhtin is ignored, per- 
haps rashly: after all. there 
is historic congruence 
between Christian festivals 
and the pagan Saturnalia, 
even if clergymen prefer to 
disguise it. Screech; how- 
ever, seeks a higher vein of 


satire in his Renaissance 
humanists, which ultimately 
allows <God to have the last 
laugh. The mob stuck out 
their lips and laughed the 
King of the Jews to scorn. 
But as the boys who teased 
Elisha for his baldness ware 
tom apart by bears, so the 
scoffers get -their deserts on 
Judgment day. Derision will 
be turned on them. Vengefol 
cackles axe the endless 
Muzak of HelL 
There is an altogether, 
more pleasant resonance Qf 
laughter In charity, too. But 
Screech & right there axe no 
chuckles in St Paul, and 
Christians had to be taught 
to laugh. Despite Freud, 
laughter need not equate to 
cruelty. Hot is it inherently 
the flag of an empty brain. 
We do not know for .sure 
whether mankind is the only 
species- capable of laughing. 
But this book nicely reminds 
us that it is against our bet- 
ter nature to- - maintain 
unsmiling sobriety . . " 

Nigel Spivey 


too far 

Mark Archer on the ruling out 
of a British war conspiracy 


hen . a High 
Court jury 
upheld Lord 
Aldington’s 
libel action against Count 
Nikolai Tolstoy in 1989. the 
figure which gripped most 
people’s imagination was the 
£L.5m damages awarded 
against Tolstoy. The argu- 
ments in question, hard to 
follow, at the time, have 
probably become blurred 
since. . . 

Yet Tolstoy was, alleging 
that, in forcibly repatriating 
70,000 -Cossack and Yugoslav 
prisoners to be massacred by 
communists in - the Munmw 
of 1946, the British Army In 
Ausfela was deliberately dis- 
obeying orders at the' insti- 
gation of -Aldington, then 
brigadier Toby Law,, to col- 
laboration with Harold Mac- 
millan, then British resident 
minister in the Mediterra- 
nean. Indeed, when the 91- . 
year-old Macmillan died in 
1986,' he Went- to* his' grave 
believing that Tolstoy’s 
decade-long allegations 
about hi* role in Britain’s 
“greatest war crime” would 
besmirch his reputation for- 
ever. ; . 

Christopher Booker’s 
exhaustive account of the 
repatriations is both compel- 
ling and appalling. There 
was no conspiracy, no cov- 
er-up. Tolstoy let his moral 
outrage get the better of his 
moral sense. He identified 
heroes and vfilatos. Booker 
demonstrates, only by ctmir 


pies manipulation of the evi- 
dence. What actually hap- 
pened, on the other hand, is 
hardly more palatable. 

Policy agreeing the repa- 
triation of all Soviet nation- 
als to Russia had been 
issued following the Allied 
powers' Yalta conference to 
February 1945. Despite mis- 
givings within Churchill’s 
cabinet toe agreement was 
considered necessary to 
secure the safe return of 
Allied prisoners of. war on 
Soviet safl. The subsequent 
Foreign Office instruction to 
Allied u nit s further insisted 
they should “repatriate 
Soviet nationals irrespective 
of their wishes”. 

Implementation, of the pot 
icy on the ground, however, 
was bedevilled by confusion, 
over the precise definition of 
a "Soviet national’', some- 
thing never clarified by the 
Yalta agreement.- Was it 
meant to include Tsarist 
exiles, who had fled the 
Soviet -Unite following the 
civil war, -and who had 
joined the Gennans to con- 
tinue the fight against com- 
munism? Did it cover inhab- 
itants of ta r rit m -tas armwra l 
by the Soviet Union after the 
beginning of the wai?\ : - 
As Allied HQ in Italy tried 
to elucidate this policy, each 
signal and counter-signal 
seemed to contradict each 
otter and.eUdt a new set of 
problems. One beneficiary of 
the confusion was the 10,000- 
strong 1st Ukranian Divi- 
sion! comprising Polish and 
Ukranian nationalists, which 
managed to escape capture 
by the Red Army and sur- 
rendered to the British in 
Bavaria, whence many 
finally .arrived- to Britain 
When Britain passed its War 
Crimes Act to 199L many of 
the chief suspects Were age- 
ing veterans of this division 
long since settled to this 
country. • ; - - • 

The same confusion beset 
Instructions' regarding the 
repatriation of dissidents 
ahd^anti-Tito nationalists to 
-the Yugoslav forces, who, 
were demanding their 
refdrit Initially, instruc tions 
said they were not to be 
repatriated, later, only on 


the condition: that force 
should not he used. But did 
this include civilians and 
camp followers, many of 
whom had taken refuge with 
the troops fleeing from Tito's 
partisans, some of whom 
were not even native to 
Yugoslavia? 

As Allied units threatened 
- to, bo over-run by the huge 
numbers of prisoners of war 
and refugees in southern 
Austria, the order came to 
. prepare an offensive against 
Tito’s forces who were refus- 
ing to yield. Trieste and 
‘ Venezia Giulia to the Allies. 

ThC “decks had to be 
cleared" and the decision 
was taken by the generals on 
tJsa ground to apply the repa- 
; triation order in as sweeping 
and as peremptory spirit as 
toe original Yalta instruc- 
tion had implied. 

Tte result was a shocking 
series of forced removals, of 
Cossacks celebrating a Rus- 
sian Orthodox service being 
bullied by British soldiers at 
bayonet point on to lorries, 
begging to be shot rather 
than returned to death or 
Imprisonment, of Yugoslavs 
bring put bn trains on the 
understanding that they 
were being taken to Italy. 
Only for the train to take a 
different turning across the 
bonier to toe waiting parti- 
san forces. 

A LOOKING-GLASS 
- TRAGEDY: THE 
CONTROVERSY over 

THE REPATRIATIONS 
FROM AUSTRIA 
IN 1945 

by Christopher 
Booker 

' Duckworth £25. 472 pages 

The distaste felt by the 
officers and . soldiers 
revolved in this operation, to 
some cases involving decep- 
tion, was widespread. Only 
the intervention of the Red 
Cross managed to bring to 
the attention of the authori- 
ties that non-Russian civil- 
ians, including some white 
Russian emigres, were being 
indiscriminately repatriated 
with, the Cossacks, with toe 
result that 2,000 avoided 
being handed over. ' 

While Booker disproves 
many ctf Tolstoy’s more lurid 
accounts of massacres car- 
ried out -within yards of the 
Allied hand-overs, the fact 
that he says these occurred 
further inside Yugoslav ter- 
ritory hardly matters. 
Equally, it Is true that many 
of the Cossacks did regain 
their freedom, particularly 
after the general amnesty 
that followed Stalin’s death 
to 1958, but only after years 
to Imprisonment or Siberian 
exile had ruined their 
health. 

' There is no doubt that this 
indiscriminate repatriation 
was a .crime .against human- 
ity, the wrong-doing of 
which a plea such as . the 
“necessity of war" does noth- 
ing to refute. It is what Ther- 
sifes in Shakespeare's Trai- 
ha and Cressida satirically 
calls “occasion", . the sol- ' 
dier’s excuse. In a thoughtful 
postscript, JBooker examines 
why so many subsequent 
sensationalist accounts have 
foiled to acknowledge the 
hard-headed : side : of - the 
story. He is right • 

There may be a sentimen- 
tal juvenility about our age 
white refuses- to understand 
War,' or white fells to credit 
authority with- any notion of 
right-doing. But Thersltes' 
cynical laughter -will always 
stand ; - as? the . .strongest 
reproach to'any, simple jod# 
Dient- either way:' : 
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P eople who read avidly as 
children will probably 
never again experience 
such intense 

involvement in worlds cre ated 
by others. We try. of course, it 
sometimes seems as though 
adnlt experience of the arts - 

going to the cinema and theatre, 
hatching television, attending 
operas and art exhibitions, as 
well as reading books - is 
largely concerned with the 
attempt to recapture that 
wonderful childish ability to lose 
yourself utterly in an existence 
other than that into which yon 
were bom. 

But whether there are really 
people who can be described as 
“children’s writers”, whose work 

sets them aside from adult 

writers, seems questionable. You 
can often measure the greatness 
of a “children’s book” by seeing 
how much It appeals to adults: 
Alice in Wonderland and The 
lard of the Rings are almost 
certainly read by more adults 
than children. 

Conversely, many adult books 
appeal powerfully to children. 


Television / Christopher Dunkley 

Unhappiness is a children’s writer 


■with some classics such as 
GulRver's Traivls and Robinson 
Crusoe regarded as children's 
books, though they were never 
intended as such. 

Between the ages of nine and 
13, 1 devoured Arthur Ransome, 
Enid Blyton, Bernard Shaw 
(Pygmalion arid Androcks and 
the Lion consumed at single 
sittings), Angela Brazil (yes, yes, 
stories for girls, and written for. 

. a previous generation, but foil of 
atmosphere and humour - who 
cared if your elder brother and 
sister shrieked in derision?), 
Richmal Crompton. C.S. Forester 
and Pearly F. Westerman. The 
following conversation took 
place in an English class during 
my I8tb yean 

WhcU's that you 're reading 
under the desk, Dunkley? 
Rabelais, sir. 


What teas the last thing I said? 

You said ’ that this term you had 
to teach us some bloody grammar, 
sir, because you'd been told to. 

All right Dunkley, back to the 
Rabelais. 

No discrimination, yon see: 
Blyton. Shaw and Rabelais were 
all the same in their ability to 
take you out of yourself. 

The early evening series An 
Awfully Big Adventure now 
running on BBC2 on Saturdays, 
assumes there are, indeed, such 
beings as children's writers, and 
offers a mixture of biography 
and critical appreciation of six. 
So far they have screened F. 
Nesbit and Kenneth Grahame. 
Tomorrow brings Arthur 
Ransome, then there wQl be 
Tolkien. Dr Seuss (perhaps they 
got some American 
co-production money) and Roald 


DahL Taken together, what these 
programmes suggest is that if 
you want to succeed as a 
“children’s writer" you are best 
advised to have a horrible 
childhood, never entirely grow 
up, and then lead a really bizarre 
adult life. 

The opening programme on 
Nesbit, directed by Jeff Morgan 
and probably the best of the lot, 
set the pattern. Using archive 
photographs and film, extracts 
from dramatisations of the books 

such as The Railw ay Children, 
Interviews with critics, poets and 
other commentators, dramatised 
scenes from the subject’s life, 
and visits to the houses where 
she lived, it told an engrossing 
story. 

Though married to the Fabian 
journalist Hubert Bland, Nesbit 
canoodled with Bernard Shaw 


(albeit less than she would have 
liked) and. in the words of the 
poet Adrian Mitchell, “had it off 
with several of the young poets 
clustering around her". She, 
Bland and Alice, his mistress, 
lived for a time in a menage a 
trois. Their son died after an 
operation on his tonsils, largely 
from negligence, it was 
suggested. 

Kenneth Grahame’s son 
AJastair committed suicide at 19 

by lying down on a railway 

track, neck on one line, ankles 
on the other. Six trains passed 
before anyone discovered the 
decapitated body. Sarah 
Aspinall’s programme made it 
clear that the focal point of 
Kenneth Grahame’s life were the 
years between four and seven, 
and while bis son was that age 
they were the best of pals - even 


if Alastair was banned from St 
James's Park for persistently 
biting and hitting little girls, but 
then the relationship broke 
down. 

The programme on Arthur 
Ransome shows bow he modelled 
the Walker family children - 
John, Susan, Titty and Roger - 
on the Altounyans ((wo of them 
contribute to the programme) 
and dedicated Stcallows and 
Amazons to them but later, 
unable to bear their growing up, 
scrapped the dedication like a 
petulant child. 

Next week's subject, J.R.R. 
Tolkien, seems at first to be the 
exception, even though, as an 
orphan, he had the requisite 
unhappy childhood. His 
adulthood, as an Oxford don. 
seems quiet and unremarkable, 
and in bringing out Tolkien’s 


dislike or the new-age 
claptrap with which his books 
were suddenly deluged in the 
1960s, especially by American 
hippies, director Julian 
Birkett makes him seem ultra 
straight, conventional and 
grown up. 

Yet. Birkett also shows that 
The Lord of the Rings was 
written as an adjunct to the 
languages of elves and giants 
which Tolkien invented and not 
rice versa, and you surely 
cannot get much more childish 
than inventing entire languages 
for the fairy folk. 

Under editor Michael Poole, 
the programmes in An Awfully 
Big Adventure have moved on 
from the in-your-face 
revisionism which was 
beg innin g to err tediously on the 
side of outrage in every 
television biography. 

Retaining quite enough 
acidity and asperity, 
they show that - whether 
or not the phrase is justified - 
those known as children’s 
writers form a fascinating bunch 
of oddballs. 
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Bonnard is magic. William Packer discovers why 
the French painter is one of the century's masters 


T here has been no 
full-scale Bon : 
nard exhibition 
since that at the 
Centre Pompidou 
in Paris 14 years ago. nor 
one here since the Royal 
Academy show of 1966. Bon- 
nard, it would seem, is a rare 
treat, savoured hitherto 
rather in the smaller than 
the larger dose. 

Yet Bonnard is one of the 
truly great painters of our 
century. And he is certainly 
the purest in that, whereas 
those few who stand with 
him in such rarefied compe- 
tition - Matisse and Picasso, 
Beckmann perhaps or Mon- 
drian - all made fundamen- 
tal use of the line in the real- 
isation of their., work; 
Bonnard did : it- all In the 
paint alone. That is" to say. 
in colour, tone and surface, 
area by area, touch upon 
touch. 

That is not to say he was 
no draughtsman, but rather 
that his ' drawing . was 
assumed within the pro- 
cesses of pai n tin g as paint- 
ing. Indeed, the manner of 
his drawing, of which , this 
exhibition unfortunately 
offers ho examples, makes 
the very' point, in its deli- 
cate. slightly fussy build- 
ing-up of tentative, explor- 
atory dabs and strokes, 
establishing the image, as it 
were, from the inside out. 
And in just this way the 
paintings, too, though often 
odd and idiosyncratic in 
other respects, are usually 
sound enough in the draw- 
ing, in the turn of a foot or 
the set of a body balanced 
upon one leg. 

It is only that the effect is 
always more suggestive than 
descriptive, more painterly 
than linear. One would 
always put him closer in this 
respect, in both spirit and 
practice, to Monet or Pis- 
sarro than Degas. 


Oddly enough, it was as a 
graphic artist that he first 
made his name, in his associ- 
ation with Vuillard, Denis 
and the. other Nabis i. artists 
of the 1890s. What he got 
from the. disciplines of print- 
making, from lithography in 
particular and the Japanese 
wood-block print, was his 
simplicity and strength of 
design, flattened planes, 
shifted perspectives, and 
defining verticals and hori- 
zontals. He also learnt to dis- 
pose flat, undifferentiated 
colour across an entire can- 

One would . 
always put 
himcloser/m 
both spirit ‘ ' . 
and practice, 
to Monet or 
Pissarro 
than Degas 

vas. and to work within it, in 
defiance of conventional 
tonality. These pictorial free- 
doms remained with him in 
his work throughout his life. 

But the essential, paint-' 
erly Bonnard was there from 
the first whose print-making 
was Informed by that pri- 
mary, sensibility rather than 
the other way about. The 
show opens with a high tri- 
partite view down upon the 
Paris streets (1996), close in 
feeling to similar views of 
the time by Pissarro, yet pre- 
figuring in spirit the land- 
scapes of his own old age 
(“Le Cannet” .1945), the high 
view of paths across to a dis- 
tant hut, and little figures 
working in- the fields so like 
the passers-by milling about 
at the carrefour. ; 

Bonnard was bom to’1867. 


and died In 1947. In 1893, he 
met Marthe Boursin. who 
became his model thereafter, 
the constant, enigmatic, ani- 
mating presence in his work. 
He married her in 1925, two 
years after the death of 
Rexfee Monchaty, who had 
been his mistress for the pre- 
vious few years. The circum- 
stances of their long life 
together, the hostility shown 
towards her by Bonnard's 
family, and her supposed . 
obsessive illnesses, of which 
her constant washing was 
taken as symptom, have 
given rise to much spec- 
ulation and as much non- 
sense. 

No doubt she was ill, and 
neurotic and reclusive too, 
hut hydrotherapy was then a 
standard treatment, and the 
node .was ever a preoccupa- 
tion of- the artist. Bring the 
two together and we have an 
ever-present subject for the 
artist, remarkable in its 
product but unremarkable in 
itself. So, too, is the domestic 
preoccupation of the work in 
general - loaded tables, still- 
lifes, views out of the win- 
dow, gardens. 

Rather more intriguing is 
what in the early days had 
clearly been worked directly 
from the intimate and 
observed incident - Marthe 
polling on her stockings, 
washing, drying, sleeping - 
became in time somewhat 
more idealised, dis- 
placed. dream-like. Bonnard 
would mark the moment all 
right, notice the high heels 
and the turn and twist of the 
body, but now it would be 
the body still of the young 
woman he first knew. And 
the change is marked, after 
the turn of the century, by a 
lightening of the palette and 
a more chromatic than tonal 
modelling of the form. 

Bonnard also came 
increasingly to work with 
his canvas on the studio wall 
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Bormartfs The Bathroom' 1908: In 1893, he mot Marthe Boursin, who became his model thereafter, the constant enigmatic, animating presence in his work 


rather than on the easel, 
bringing the image to the 
work rather than the work 
to the subject 
And he would have his 
model move about him 
rather than set in the pose, 
which suggests again the 


remembered, ideal presence, 
registered and validated as 
may be by the particular 
detail. Those characteristic 
shifting view points, dis- 
rupted spaces and faceless, 
naked figures, have thus 
a practical rather than 


any theoretical explanation. 

They sprang from what 
Bonnard saw about him and 
the life be led, and to read 
more into them than that, of 
oppressive isolation or 
tedious domesticity, is mere 
presumption. Among them 


at the Tate are some 
half-dozen of the greatest 
paintings made in the past 
100 years - the "Country 
Dining Room" <1913*: the 
“Yellow Cafe” ( 1928): the 
"Vigil” (1921 k the nudes: 
the baths. Take your pick. 


These are wonderful things. 

Bonnard: The Tate Gallery, 
Miilbank SWI. until May 17, 
then on to the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 
Sponsored by Ernst & 
Young. 


J ohn McLaren has acted 
where others have 
groaned. "Something 
had to be done.” he 
says, about classical 
music. Declining audiences 
at concerts, falling sales of 
albums, and a lack of young 
new talent had created the 
feeling that classical music, 
like masques, melodrama 
anri mummers, could easily 

become a dead art form. 

McLaren, a successful 
investment banker at Mor- 
gan Grenfell, showed his 
"can do” skills by writing 
one successful novel, with 
another out next month. 
Now he is trying to save 
Hagsinal music. An obvious 
flaw is that the great com- 
posers are long dead, and 
very little music written in 


The day music took a wrong turn 

.Antony Thomcroft on Masterprize, an attempt to save classical music from itself 


the past half century has 
entered the repertoire. The 
cultist passions of . the musi- 
cal establishment for atonal 
music and serialism has 
killed off the audience; and 
few of the compositions com- 
missioned by the Arts Coun- 
cil and the BBC over the 
past 40 years received a sec- 
ond playing. 

This conspiracy in high 
places ignored the feet that 
the handful of classical com- 
posers with some appeal to a 
contemporary audience, 
such as Arvo Part, Gdrecki 
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and Tavener, were writing to 
a traditional, not to say, 
antique style. The piper's 
calling the tune seemed com- 
mitted to permanent musical 
revolution, rejecting compos- 
ers who stayed with melody 
in favour of a cutting-edge 
sound which seared off ears. 
' “People had given up on 
contemporary classical 
music. I know of composers 
who. were forced to write 
atonal music against their 
wishes just to get commis- 
sions” says McLaren. “Music 
had no mainstream, only the 
experimental. It is as if in 
literature there was nothing 
between James Joyce and 
Mills & Boon. The bridge had 
broken between classical 
music and its audience." 

He decided to do some- 
thing about it. and five 
years, and £300.000, later his 
labours will bear fruit on 
April 7 at the Barbican, 
when the final of Master- 
prize will crown the com- 
poser of a new work with a 
£25.000 award and the cer- 
tainty that their music will 
reach a wide audience. 

The progress to the final 
has blended knowledge and 
democracy. The original 
work had to be no more than 
12 minutes long, be written 
for symphony orchestra, and 


have the potential for broad 
and lasting appeal. More 
than 1,000 entries were 
received from musicians in 
60 countries. These were 
whittled down to 15, and the 
compositions assessed by 
such heavyweight judges as 
Mstislav Rostropovich, Ric- 
cardo Muti, Kent Nagano 
and Andrew Davis. 

The six finalists were an 

‘Composers 
were forced 
to write 
atonal music 
against their 
wishes' 

organiser's dream, originat- 
ing from Russia. Italy, the 
US, China. Australia and the 
UK. They include the Ameri- 
can Stephen Hartke, who 
has been much played, and 
who sums up the general 
view of contemporary com- 
posers. "It is time to stop 
demonising us as some sort 
of mischief-maker. We write 
the music we do because we 
like it": perhaps the 
approach McLaren is 
attempting to change. The 


Chinese and Australian con- 
tenders. Zhou Long and Carl 
Vine, are also quite well 
known, but the other three, 
including the 24-year-old 
Briton, Andrew March, are 
quite unknown. 

McLaren, who had no say 
to the judging, is “satisfied 
with the pieces. It is all pro- 
grammable music that 
orchestras can take up. It is 
at the more approachable 
end of contemporary music." 

Only two of the composi- 
tions were written specifi- 
cally for Masterprize. The 
other four were waiting for 
an audience, such as the 
piece written by March. He 
bad won prizes at the Royal 
College of Music, but was 
getting no commissions. 
This neglect had created a 
composing block. His suc- 
cess in Masterprize has 
cleared the blockage. 

McLaren's greatest 
achievement is to get most 
of the key people in the clas- 
sical music world on his 
side. The judges are distin- 
guished. BBC Radio 3. along 
with the World Service and 
38 other radio stations 
around the world. Is co-oper- 
ating fully, and will broad- 
cast the works of the six 
finalists at least three times 
in the run-up to the final. In 


all, they will be beard by up 
to 150m people worldwide. 

EMI is releasing a CD of 
the six compositions, played 
by the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Dan- 
iel Harding, and it will be 
distributed as the cover 
mount on over 200.000 copies 
of this month’s BBC Music 
Magazine. Courts, McLaren’s 
bankers, has come in as 
sponsor for the concert, and 
along with Audio Note, mak- 
ers of hi-fi equipment, is 
underwriting much of the 
cost of the project 

Just as important is the 
input from the public. The 
aim is to make Masterprize 
an expression of the demo- 
cratic will. The winner will 
be chosen in part by the dis- 
tinguished judges and by a 
celebrity jury at the concert, 
which includes Vladimir 
Ashkenazy. Michael Berke- 
ley and August Everding. 
but their votes will be 
matched 50-50 by music lov- 
ers from around the world, 
who will phone in their 
choice of winner to their 
local radio station, or to BBC 
Music Magazine. 

Youth is acknowledged 
with a special £10.000 prize, 
plus a commission, from the 
Worshipful Company of 
Musicians for the highest 


ranked composer under 30. 

Anyone expecting the Mas- 
terprize short-list to be full 
of hum-along melodies will 

be bitterly disappointed. The 
composers might just about 

be tonal in their approach 
but they mainly belong 
firmly to the Sturm and 
Drang school of music, 
attempting to reflect their 


inner conflicts with plenty’ of 
clanking chords and abrupt 
changes in sound. 

McLaren's commitment to 
saving classical music from 
itself is paying off just at the 
time when the musical world 
is acknowledging that it 
took a wrong turning in the 
1960s. Whoever wins Master- 
prize is writing the music 

that is now- fashionable 
among serious followers of 
contemporary classical. 
Whether it is melodic and 
accessible enough to capture 
a wider audience is still an 
open question. 
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N o other city In 
the world can 
boast six new 

concert halls 

opening in the 

last five years. But this Is 
Tokyo, where the construc- 
tion boom of the infamous 
Bubble era of the late 1980s 
has produced a series of ven- 
ues offering concertgoers 
variety they have never had. 

State-of-the-art design and 
materials, the mausoleum 
proportions of the surrounds 
and glittering opening con- 
cert seasons, confirm no 
expense was spared. But 
they have turned up at the 
wrong time. 

Japan's economic slow- 
down is biting into the clas- 
sical music business. And 
with a static total audience, 
all the major performances 
are competing for the same 
con cert -goers. “All wanting a 
bite of the same slice of the 
cake." according to Kenji 
Kishimcto. general manager 
of the Suntory. the longest 
established and pre-eminent 
concert hall. 

While 1997 was the worst 
year for audience attendance 
(when even the great Sun- 
tory had unbooked nights), 
the main impact has been on 
spending patterns. Audi- 
ences are now more cost-con- 
scious. heading for the 
cheaper seats first. 

“In Japan, we have a pro- 
fessional. expert audience 
now.'’ says Shodi Sato of 
concert agency. Kajimoto. 
"They will attend one con- 
cert rather than several and 
scrutinise carefully the con- 
ductor. soloist and pro- 
gramme ticket prices - and 
acoustics” before commit- 
ting themselves. 

From the Tokyo Interna- 
tional Forum Concert Hall in 
the city's central new glass 
landmark, to the massive 
Tokyo Metropolitan Art 
Space, with its shifting stage 
wall and roof garden view, 
or the more subtle style of 
the Kioi Hall, the new audi- 
toria are impressive. 
Financed mostly from public 
funds, designed by Japanese 
architects and showing off 
the country's high-tech 
acoustics, most were 
planned a decade ago. “The 
eggs of the Bubble economy 
hatched out” says Masako 
Okamura. producer of the 
Tokyo Opera City Concert 
Hall. 

The Tokyo opera hall and 
Sumida Triphony, two of the 
most impressive, opened last 
autumn. The 1.600-seat opera 
hall, part of a $1.6bn busi- 
ness-backed arts and 
high-rise office complex, is a 
new addition to the Sbin- 
juku district, made famous 
in the film. Bladerunner. A 
soaring, glass-roofed piazza 
flanked by high granite 
walls dwarfs the escalator 
entrance to the main, all-oak 
concert ball modelled on the 
Vienna Musikverein. 
Already the hall and its 
acoustics have won critical 
acclaim - from international 
artists such as conductors 
Michael Ti] son -Thomas and 
Kent Nagano, violinist Yuri 
Bashmet and pianist Andras 
Schiff. 

On the opposite side of 
Tokyo, across the Sumida 
River and near the Sumo sta- 
dium. the $230m publicly 
owned Sumida Triphony 
Hall is different again. 

Part of the modernisation 
of the city's neglected east- 
ern sector, and adorned with 
the works of 14 artists, 
imposing stairs and a mar- 
ble-pillared foyer lead to the 
main 1.800-seat concert hall. 
The dramatic slope of cream 
balconies down to the plat- 
form. relieving the all-wood 



The drama is 

all 



The new Piccolo theatre in Milan has had a 
troubled birth. Paul Betts explains why 


The Tokyo Opera City Concert Halt an acclaimed addition to the Shinjuku district 


Discordant 



Marie Myerscough on the arrival of Bubble-era venues in Tokyo 


rectangular shape, is one of 
its most striking features. 
The opening season's inter- 
national line-up includes 
conductor Seiji Ozawa, cel- 
list Mstislav Rostropovich, 
violinist Itzhak Perlman and 
Dame Kiri Te Kanawa. 

Producer Kenji Mori says: 
“This area is firstly Known 
for Sumo wrestling. Next we 
want it to be known for the 
Triphony Hall.” 

This may yet happen. The 
hall is the first to cater for 
people living in the eastern 
part of Tokyo and beyond, 
and the first in Japan to 
offer an orchestra an exclu- 
sive contract - to Seiji 
Ozawa and tbe New Japan 
Philharmonic. There are also 
plans to court a new local 
audience, in particular those 
who have perhaps never set 
foot in a classical concert 
ball. 

The benefits of the venues 
extend beyond comfort and 
sophistication. Over the past 


five years, the number of 
concerts in Tokyo has 
increased from about 3,450 to 
3.800. while ticket prices 
have dropped to an average 
of 4625 yen ($37). But at tbe 
top end, such as the Berlin 
or New York Philharmonic 
orchestras, tickets still go 
for 25.000-30.000 yen. 

The greatest impact of the 
halls has been on the domes- 
tic music scene - the extra 
concerts are all going to the 
Japanese. The combination 
or improved playing stan- 
dards and bearing their own 
musicians in good acoustics, 
is giving audiences and crit- 
ics a new appreciation of 
their own instrumentalists 
and soloists. 

Conversely, a more critical 
ear is now being turned to 
overseas performers. Along 
with the big names of west- 
ern classical music, “minor 
musicians from Europe" 
have visited Japan, many no 
doubt attracted by the coun- 


try's reputation for paying 
the world's highest perfor- 
mance fees. The validity of 
some of the eight ensembles 
in Tokyo recently, all with 
the prefix “Vienna", raised 
many questions. 

But with a weakened yen 
and stagnant economy, con- 
cert promoters also realise 
they can no longer pay the 
high guaranteed payments 
of the pre-Bubble. affluent 
era. “Now is the time for re- 
adjustment." says EJshi- 
moto. of the Suntory. 

As a result, concerts by 
overseas performers have 
dropped from one-third to 
□early a quarter. A forth- 
coming series at the Tri- 
phony Sumida Hall, the Fes- 
tival of Visiting Japanese 
Orchestras, would have been 
unthinkable 10 years ago. 
Equally, the Tokyo Opera 
City Concert Hall’s planned 
series. Time for Japanese 
Orchestras, featuring seven 
of Tokyo's nine symphony 


orchestras, suggests that as 
with many things foreign, 
after a transient fling with 
imports, Japan then decides 
to give its support to the 
domestic product 

But doubts are being 
raised aver the apparent glut 
of new halls - extravagant 
use of space, gimmickry, 
uneven acoustical standards, 
inexperienced management, 
too much money spent on 
buildings and insufficient 
available for concerts. 

The impetus of prestigious 
opening seasons is unlikely 
to be maintained - neither 
the initial high-standard pro- 
grammes nor hi gh audience 
turnout. Already in some 
hails, concert budgets are 
said to have been cut and 
one has only a handful of 
bookings for March, Some in 
the music world feel there is 
a real danger the new halls 
could become costly white 
elephants, monuments to a 
former golden age. 


M ilan's two great. 

theatrical insti- 
tutions have 
always behaved 
like capricious prima don- 
nas. If it is not one. it is the 
other throwing a tantrum 
which inevitably assumes a 
na tion 3 ! and often Interna- 
tional dimension. 

La Scala, the older, 
grander and more famous of 
the two, is enjoying a period 
of “sumptuous tranquillity^, 
in the words of Giovanni 
Sores!, the marketing and 
communications director of 
tbe smaller Piccolo Teatro di 
Milano. 

La Scala was recently 
transformed into a -semi pri- 
vate foundation tacked by 
rich sponsors such as the 
Pirelli tyre grot®, the Cari- 
plo savings bank and the 
oil company. It has e popular 
and highly regarded musical 
director in Riccardo Mutt, 
Even when It puts on a 
below-par production, its 
audience of fussy . Italians 
and enchanted Japanese 
warmly applaud. The Scala, 
it seems,- can- do no. 
wrong. 

A short walk away from 
the opera house, between the 
Castello Sforzesco and the 
Brera Lathi quarter, the Pic- 
colo has just opened its hew 
theatre. A large -lump of 
brick conceived in the 1370s 
when it was felt the city 
needed a proper theatre, it 
was only finished last year 
way over budget and after 
many delays and political 
squabbles. It took two years 
to build La Scala; it has 
taken 20 to complete the 
Nuovo Piccolo, as it is 
known. 

The blue. Formica on some 
of its back-stage floors gives/ 
away its dated conception. 
But for all its humdrum 
appearance, the new Piccolo 
could not have hoped for a 
more theatrical opening. >• . . 

The body and soul of the 
Piccolo has always ; . -been 
Giorgio Strehler. -the. co 1 
founder of the original thea- 
~tre in 1947 and arguably one 
_ of. the greatest.posrtwar H^a- 

r tredirectorEt. : fe-i-V-i £jtjS 3 >&■ 

StrehJer launched tbe'-idea 
of giving Milan, and for ihait 
matter Italy, its’ first publi- 
cally funded repertory com- 
pany. He turned the Piccolo 
into an internationally 
acclaimed theatre, helped 
the world discover Goldoni 
and the commedia dell'arte. 
staged Inspired productions 
of Shakespeare. Brecht and a 
string of Mozart operas. 

The Piccolo bad clearly 
become too small for .his 
theatrical talents, and so the 
idea was bom of building a 
new larger theatre in Milan 
to sit alongside tbe smaller 
Piccolo, as well as a third 
theatre d’essai to comple- 
ment Strehler’s troupe. 

Strehler may have been a 
theatrical genius, but he was 
also a difficult ™n. .in 
Mi lan, he invariably stirred 
up controversy, particularly 
because of his demands for 
artistic independence in a 
publically funded company 
in a country where politi- 
cians given half a chance 
will meddle in .everything 
and anything. 

His new Piccolo project 
became embroiled. in delay 


after delay because political 
approval was necessary 

before each new phase of the 
building began. It then got 
caught up in the "bribes- 
■vflle” scandals of the early 
1990s that rocked the coun- 
try, and especially Milan's 
coirupt Socialist administra- 
tion. 

Just as the new theatre 
was finally becoming’ a real- 
ity. Strehler in a major huff 
with the local authorities,, 
resigned from the Piccolo in 
December 1996. He was 
replaced by his friend Jack 
Lang; the former French 
Socialist culture minister. 
But the Piccolo could not be 
the Piccolo without Strehler, 
so he continued to be tbe 
driving force behind the 
project, preparing' for the 
- day the new theatre - finally 
opened- ’ 


hortly before Christ- 
inas. on’ December 23, 
he hosted a drinks 
party far the troupe 
rehearsing the production of 
Cod fan tutte. which would 
inaugurate the new theatre 
in January this year. On 
Christmas day, at 76. he sud- 
denly died. • 

The show had to go on and 
Cod fan. tutte, Strehter’a last 
production, opened on Janu- 
ary 26 in the new theatre It 
has met .with a favourable 
critical reception and, per- 
haps helped by Strehler's 
own most theatrical death, a 
bak office success. The Pic- 
colo has already decided to 
extend tfrp run until March 
22 . 

For all the. critical and. 
public success of its .first pro- 
’ ductian, can the Piccolo sur- 
vive without its master? The 
question is all the'mare per- 
tinent because the theatre 
has not only tost its creati w 
director (even though Streh- 
ler had no official title), but 
it does not even have a man- 
agement board. The term of 
the last board elapsed at the 
end iff last mouth and! the 
election Of/ a new - one has 
d*en'!iielci up by ‘a ’furiohs 


tow that is a classic cameo 
of Italian politics. . . 

For tbe first time in tbe 
history of Milan, the city is 
run by a centre-right major- 
rty. The Piccolo and Strehler 
have always been close to 
the left. To make matters 
more complicated. Milan is 
the only large Italian city 
held by the centre-right 
opposition- All the others are 
in the hands of sympathisers 
of thfi centre-left-Obve Tree 
coalition: 

Although the right and 
- centre-right bourgeoisie 
have always been suspicious 
of Strehler and the Piccolo. 
Milan's administration is 
keen to retain control of the 
the theatre. But Walter Vel- 
troni, the deputy prime min- 
ister and culture minister 
and a member of tbe party of 
the democratic left (the for- 
mer Communist party), 
wants to turn it into a 
“national theatre". 

Milan's city fathers have 
denounced the culture min- 
ister for w anting to rob them 
of their new theatrical Jewel 
Tbe culture minister argues 
that the Piccolo's future 
would be far more secure as 
a national institution. And 
the members of the troupe 
are anxious for the squabble 
-to be resolved to allow the 
theatre to elect a new board, 
take decisions on its future, 
and find a creative 'director 
.to guide the theatre beyond 
the next millennium - Streh- 
ler left a blueprint of produc- 
tions; including Shakespeare 
and Goldoni, to feed the 
theatre only up to 2000. 

- The theatre does not want 
to become a permanent 
memorial to Strehler but a 
vibrant innovative company 
that can. continue to give 
Italy a place in the world 
theatre stage. The risk is 
that the political opera buffa 
surrounding the theatre will 
undermine these ambitions. 
If that were the case, the 
new Piccolo may well be 
condemned to becoming not 
so much a theatre, but a 
museum of Strehler. 


r f ~ * 



The show goes on: ‘Cosi fan tutte 1 at the Piccolo u*e< cwngN 


W hat is Alastair 
Campbell on 
about? The 
prime ministe- 
rial spin doctor's outburst 
against tbe dumbed-down 
BBC is curiously at odds 
with Downing Street's predi- 
lection Tar much -photo- 
graphed soirees for TV chefs, 
pop stars, chat show hosts 
and soap thespians. 

It is also rather unreason- 
able to blame the corpora- 
tion for putting into practice 
those principles advocated 
by John Birt. friend of and 
socialiser with Tone and 
Shree themselves. Above all. 
it is staggeringly dishonest 
for him to bleat in assumed 


Radio / Martin Hoyle 

Dumbed-down culture catches on 


outrage at the BBCs investi- 
gative approach when this 
administration has already 
surpassed the Conservatives 
in arrogantly refusing to pro- 
vide a spokesman to pro- 
gramme after programme 
where a government view is 
required. 

So much for accountabil- 
ity. So much for the people. 
You cut no ice by going to 
pop music awards in your 


uncomprehending middle 
age. No wonder they throw 
water over you. 

In other ways, the new 
plastic instant culture is 
catching on. Internal 
changes last week at Radio 3 
spread general gloom. The 
hitherto respected Record 
Reinew is the latest target, 
the latest booty to be plun- 
dered by the yahoos. 

Perhaps as a proud but 


melancholy reminder that it 
was once famous for its 
drama, Radio 4 has been bid- 
ding a long farewell to its 
greatness - no more full- 
length plays according to the 
new schedules effective, suit- 
ably enough, somewhere 
around All Fools' day - with 
a whistl estop tour of theatri- 
cal styles. 

Last Saturday's Clockwork 
Orange was an example of 


the latter, though drawn 
from a stage version rather 
than directly from the 
Anthony Burgess novel. 
Either way. Alison Hinden's 
production was exhilarating 
in its creation of a darkly 
stylised future nlghtworld. 
The chiselled cultural 
mosaic of the Droogs’ lan- 
guage took wonderfully well 
to the lilting Welsh of Jason 
Hughes' gleeful bully Alex - 


Dylan Thomas on a bad acid 
trip. Disturbingly entertain- . 
mg. it was as zany and logi- 
cal, as brutal and subtle, as 
Burgess's original 
Not all recent productions 
have been as successful. 
Emlyn Williams 7 old "thriller 
Night Must . Pall . - with, 
another baby-faced Welsh 
psychopath, crane to think of 
it- was murderous Danny an 
Alex before his time? - 
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creaked slightly because the 
production (Alison Hind ell 
again) observed the stage 
conventions, of its all 
too faithfully, down to the 
geographical unlikeliness of 
comic cockney char and 
Mumxnerset maid, and. a 
yoirng. doctor- chappie .who 
was . a caricatxfrejprewar juve 
lead. It' was not played as. 
sehd-up, or' with modem 
gloss, or as a period piece, 
though there were hints of 
all three. - Anne Jameson 
made a spirited -Mrs Brain* 
son, the spoilt old lady who 
■takes a homicidal :. viper to 
her bosom and puffers the 
fate of all who take hi such, 
-unsuitable taiumf a ... 

James Bridie bad a -mini' 
revival some, years ago. th his 
native Scotland: ' I jrranember- 
a good production af one of 
Ms whimsical comedies;' I 
thi nk at the Edinburgh 
-Lyceran. It%as'vhot Mr Bol- 
fry, which Radio- 4 revived 
rather dully,' Bridie .-often 
sounds' like’ a Cross 'between 
BarieandSbawhutw^but" 


but the Radio . Times- omits 
his name from the cast list 
■ while identifying two minor 
characters, as is its cultur- 
ally semi-literate wont, . 

Still, “practise (sic) makes 
perfect”; -as an RT picture 
caption remarks, though not 
in the same issue as the 
information, that Moll Flan- 
ders is a famous 19th cen- 
tury novel. I don't know 
about the BBC but this holl- 
da y-cum -cook ery-c um-gossi p 
- magazine fa as dumb as they 
coine, with its pinups and 
coy references to “exotic per- 
formance --*ra a slip road" 
when interviewing a soap 
star once charged with inde- 
cency in a car. 

• If this tawdry magazine is 
unable to. provide. the basic 
details of broadcasting it 
should change its title. What 
about “The People's Piffle - ? 
The -editor migh t - then be 
invited to Downing Street 
for a glass of New World 
wine and a cheesy football 
’ with an adenoidal Liverpud- 
lian , who onto /used, a four* 
letter word on! ate. This '.is 
the new pantheon. Sorry. 
Alastair Campbell, who did 
you say was dumbing down? 


moral debate^r.Cthe jdeyfl, fa. 
coinhared-%: m ‘ presaat^ay 
.Calvinist Scotland) ^sounded 
sHghtiy arid, . I would praise 
the satanic 
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Road test/ Stuart Marshall 




A golfer’s estate car 
must have enough 
room In th e load 
space For two ha g? 
of clubs and two Hffl Billy 
power trollies and still allow 
the cover to be pulled over. 
This is important It is not a 
good idea to park a car with 
well over £i,ooo worth of eas- 
ily saleable kit on fun view. 

too. the vehicle must 
be big enough for relaxed 
driving to distant courses, 
but not so bulky as to make 
life a misery in city centres 
or be troublesome to park. 

Economy is important; 
many of today's keen golfers 
are retired. Fixed incomes 
and -soaring fuel prices do 
not mix welL So. turbo-diesel 
(TD) engines make good 
sense, especially those with 
super economical direct 
injection systems. 


roars out 
to BMW 


On top of that, years of 
experience have proved to 
me that automatic transmis- 
sion is the perfect partner 
for a good TD. Sadly, if your 
spending limit is about 
£20.000. there is not a lot of 
choice if you insist on . auto- 
matic transmission — most 
affordable TD estates have 
manual gears only. 

If you can go higher, there 
are plenty of tempting two- 
pedal TD estates from BMW, 
Mercedes,. Vauxhall (Opel) 
and Volvo. But. in the under- 
£20,000 class, there is only a 
pair of automatic TD estates 
- the Citro@n Xantia (from 
£17,830.), newly available 
with an advanced transmis- 
sion that monitors and then 
adapts to a driver’s tech- 
nique; and the new Volks- 
wagen Passat (from £18*580). 

1 have not yet tried the 


13-litre automatic Xantia TD 
estate. Citroen claims the 
transmission is so efficient 
that fuel consumption is 
almost the same as the man- 
ual gearbox model, which 
means around 42 miles per 
gallon (6-7 Iflookm) in nor- 
mal use. The automatic Pas- 
sat TDi 1.9-litre estate 1 am 
now driving is doing even 
better, at 44 mpg (6.4 1/ 
100km'). 

The 110 horsepower Pas- 
sat's direct injection TD is 
the most energy-efficient 
engine in any production car 
at present. The Xantia is 
using the PSA (Peugeot- 
Citrofin) Group's renowned 
XUD engine with indirect 
injection, but not for much 
longer. PSA has just 
revealed a new, direct injec- 
tion TD which will start to 
replace the XUD in the 


autumn. As it is said to use 
up to 20 per cent less fuel, it 
mi ght even take the econ- 
omy crown from VW. 

The new PSA engine has a 
common rail system. This 
curious term means that the 
fuel is held in a manifold at 
very high pressure before 
being injected directly into 
the cylinder, under elec- 
tronic control. Injection pres- 
sure does not vary with 
engine speed, improving 
combustion efficiency, 
exhaust emissions and drive- 
ability. 

Common rail technology 
has not yet been espoused by 
VW but it can only be a mat- 
ter of time. Renault and Alfa 
Romeo are already selling 
cars with common rail TDs. 
Eventually, the system must 
sweep the whole industry. 
Indeed, among the engines 



The Audi AB Avant ... it rides and handles like a top-class sports saloon 


offered by Audi in another 
ideal golfer's car. the A6 
Avant estate (see following 
item), is a 2.5-litre V8 TD 
with direct injection, 
although not common rail. 


The A6 Avant could be the 
perfect car for a young exec- 
utive with a liking for a 
weekend round of golf - or 
for his father who plays 
most days. Engines range 
from four-cylinder. 1,8-litre 


petrol and 1.9-litre TD to V6s 
of 2.4 and 2S litres (petrol) 
and 2.5 litres (TD). Power 
outputs are from UO horse- 
power (1.9 TDi) to 193 hp (23 
V6). 

Standard transmissions 
are five-speed or six-speed 
manual according to model. 
A five-speed automatic with 
tiptronic. which can be left 
to its own devices or used 
like a clutchless manual 
shift, is an e>:tra cost option. 

In south-west France last 
week, I dipped into the A6 


Avants. which will be formi- 
dable rivals for The BMW 
5-Series touring when they 
arrive in Britain in the 
spring. They are little differ- 
ent in size from the out- 
standing new VW Passat 
estate and share some 
engines, but they are 
equipped to an even higher 
specification, look lower and 
sportier - and cost more. 

The cheapest A6 Avant (a 
110 bp. 1.9-litre TDi) will be 
£24371 - £5.000 more than its 
Passat estate counterpart. 


The cheapest petrol Avant, 
the £24,616 1.S T, has a 150 
hp, multi-valve, four-cylin- 
der engine. The most expen- 
sive is a 193 hp, 2.8-litre. V6- 
engined quattro with perma- 
nent four-wheel drive, at 
£31.780. 

J find the AS Avants diffi- 
cult to fault. They ride and 
handle like top-class sports 
saloons and cruise in silken 
silence. Road noise on coarse 

surfaces is noticeable in the 
most powerful versions airb 
the squattest, ultra-low pro- 
file tyres, but not In the less 
muscular, narrower-tyred 
versions. 

For me, the best of the 
bunch was the V6, TD- en- 
gined, 2.5 TDi SE with 

optional tiptronic transmis- 
sion. Leave the selector 
alone and the transmission 
is fully automatic. Slip the 
selector to the right and you 
have a clutchless manual 
gearbox, with instant shifts 
under full power. 

I thought it a brilliant car. 
Quick off the mark, a whis- 
pering high-speed cruiser at 
low engine revolutions, capa- 
ble of 40 mpg (7 1/100 km) 
and roomy enough for five 
people with a lot of lug- 
gage . . . who could ask for 
anything more? 


M any of the best 
car designers 
develop from 
stylists to super- 
visors as they 
climb the corporate ladder. At 
best, they gain responsibility for 
a brand - or, better still.' an 
entire group’s design. 

Few, however, reach the dizzy 
heights of Tom Gale, Chrysler’s 
head of styling and much else. 
And none has done so while 
retaining his identity as a 
designer. 

Isolating Gale’s origins would 
be hard from his visiting card. It 
tells you he is executive 
vice-president (product strategy, 
design and external affairs), and 
general manager of the Jeep divi- 
sion. Design seems to be seri- 
ously diluted in his job descrip- 
tion. 

Yet, in spite of the heap of. 
titles he has accumulated in 
three decades with America’s 
most creative and resourceful 
car-maker, it is for design that he 
remains best known. 

Ask about his proudest 
achievements at Chrysler - the 
smallest of Detroit’s Big Three, 
which has twice been near bank- 
ruptcy - and he cites the Voy- 
ager, the world’s first multi- 
purpose vehicle (MPV>. Now in 
its second incarnation, it wasone 
of the milestones in the compa- 
ny's financial recovery after, a 
roller-coaster ride under the larg- 
er-than-life Lee Iacocca, its previ- 
ous chairman. By combining the 
attributes of a comfortable family 
saloon with the flexibility and 
carrying capacity of a van. it cre- 
ated a new' niche and saved 
Chrysler's skin. 

Mini-vans are not the only 
products of which 54-year-old 
Gale feels proud. He played a cen- 
tral role in reviving Jeep, the 
brand bought by Renault as part 
of American Motors and sold by 
the French to Chrysler in 1987 - 
a decision still rued in Paris. 

All the latest generation of 
Jeeps was influenced by Gale’s 
pen after he took over as 
vice-president of design in 1985. 
The honest, timeless lines of the 
Cherokee, barely changed in last 
year's face-lift, and the elegant 
Grand Cherokee played a signifi- 
cant part in reviving Chrysler’s 
fortunes by moving it into the 
then nascent market for high- 
margin sports utility vehicles. 

It was not only production cars 
which guided Chrysler’s fi nan cial 
recovery. Gale helped put the 
company, written off by many 
potential customers, back on the 
map with a string of attention- 
grabbing concept cars, many 
harking back to the group's hey- 
day in the 1950s. As he puts it 



The Plymouth Prowler seats two and is the colour purple. Tom Gate says: Tm amazed everyone has let us get away with what we've been doing" 
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Car designers / Tom Gale 


The man who saved Chrysler’s skin 

Haig Simonian meets the man responsible for the world's first multi-purpose vehicle - and much, much more 


“We had to get out there and say; 
‘Hey, we aren’t dead’.” 

From the first concept car 11 
years ago. the idea was to do 
more than just let talented 
designers exercise their creative 
skills. “One thing I felt when 1 
took over design was that we 
were always a very reactive firm. 
What 1 really wanted to do was 
get us in front” 

The concept cars were meant 
to underline Chrysler’s distinc- 
tiveness from General Motors 
and Ford, and: Gale admits: ‘Tm 
just amazed everyone has let us 
get away with what we’ve been 
doing." Often whacky, they 
reinforced Chrysler’s growing 
image as accompany not run by 
bean counters in suits but by 


genuine car enthusiasts. Gale 
notes that even colleagues who 
were unconvinced at first “recog- 
nised this was gold. What other 
medium would have allowed us 
to gain that much exposure?" 

Many of the concepts were 
sporty exotica, much loved by 
opinioD-fcnrming motoring writers 
but never designed to take to the 
road. So, it helped when some - 
such as the 1989 Viper, a muscu- 
lar. high-performance coup§ - 
made it from mock-up to real 
motoring. 

The Viper is built in low vol- 
umes at a specialist plant. By 
badging it as a Dodge, Chrysler 
lifted the image of thisratber 
bland name. “We needed to put a 
face on it,” says Gale. Two years 


ago. the company pulled the 
same trick with the Prowler, an 
aptly-named, sharp-nosed con- 
vertible redolent of the 1930s. 
This is sold as a Plymouth. 

Because of his corporate 
responsibilities, Gale has not 
taken up the sketch pad for some 
time. But he believes the pres- 
ence of a designer among the 
group’s top guns was instrumen- 
tal in giving design a bigger role 
in Chrysler’s corporate affairs. “1 
t hink the concept cars have 
given a different image to our 
company than we would have 
been able to gain otherwise." 

Gale trained as an engineer 
before switching to styling - 
something that probably eased 
his path upward. Starting at 


GM’s AC spark plug subsidiary, 
he moved to advanced body engi- 
neering at Chrysler after ga ini ng 
his master's degree. Four years 
later, he transferred to design. 

Typically for a Chrysler man, 
where teamwork is part of the 
corporate mantra, he stresses the 
role of that and good manage- 
ment in the design process. “This 
is as much about productivity 
and managing staff smoothly.” 

He adds that clear communica- 
tion and co-operation “are ODe of 
the things that have made us 
somewhat different. You don’t 
have to tear something down to 
make something else good". And 
he believes that design at other 
companies is often “more dictato- 
rial”. 


While most praise the design 
renaissance Gale has inspired, 
some criticise him for being too 
"retro’’. Many of Chrysler’s con- 
cept cars hark back to products 
from a bygone age. especially a 
somewhat romanticised 1950s. 

Even recent production cars 
have emphasised such features 
as the group's once-famous 
cbequerboard radiator grille. Last 
year. Chrysler went so far as to 
reintroduce its old corporate 
badge of the 1920s. 

Gale is unmoved by such criti- 
cisms. Restoring tradition - such 
as the bold vertical slats od the 
radiator grille - was a priority at 
Jeep which, he feels, had moved 
too far from its roots under AMC. 
Dodge, meanwhile, had been 


affected by a "lack of identity”, 
something that cars such as the 
Viper and the more recent 
Intrepid saloon have helped to 
restore. 

Then. too. reviving the badge 
had helped to emphasise the heri- 
tage of the core Chrysler brand. 
"Now." says Gale, "you can start 
to see its identity." 

Foreign buyers, already famil- 
iar with Jeep, will be seeing more 
of Chrysler's products on the 
road with a new marketing push 
later this year. Sales of the 300M, 
a sleek and (for Europe) large 
saloon, will start in the autumn. 
Whatever people might think of 
its aggressive styling, one thing 
is clean no one will mistake it for 
anything but a Chrysler. 


Cars that tell 
the story 
of fame 

Joan Huyser-Honig visits 

a very Las Vegas museum 




A 1033 Pierce Arrow, one of the maiy stars at the Imperial Palace A classic 1933 Duesenberg. The company ceased trading in 1937 A 1933 Auburn, another of the collection’s 800 vehicles 


I cannot stop looking at 
this gleaming red can 
abbreviated back end, 
long flat sweep from 
windshield to headlights, 
flowing curve from running 
board up to hub caps. It is a 
1936 Mercedes-Benz 5Q0K 
SpeziahRoadster, with a 

super-charged five-litre 
engine and mother-of-pearl 
dashboard, and it reminds 
me of a French rugby player 
with brawny shoulders and 
swivel hips. 

Its presence makes me 
glad, too. that classic car 
buff Ralph Engelstad met 
Richie dyne, now curator of 
Engelstad ’s Imperial Palace 
auto collection in las Vegas- 
Engelstad grew up driving 
serviceable Fords, Pontiacs 
and Chevrolets. He bought 
his first classic, a 1929 Ford 
Model A roadster, with the 


intention of building an all- 
Ford collection. 

But Clyne. a dealer in col- 
lectors' cars, convinced him 
to focus instead on la crime 
de la chrome - Duesenbergs, 
Rolls-Royces. Mercedes-Benz 
models from the late 1930s, 
and vehicles owned by the 
rich and famous. The result 
makes the Imperial Palace 
collection a lot more fun for 
everyone. 

The museum, on the fifth 
floor of the Imperial Palace 
hotel parking garage, is a 
very Las Vegas kind of 
place. It is big enough to dis- 
play 200 of the collection's 
800-plus vehicles, which 
shimmer on whitened gravel 
beside costumed manne- 
quins and painted back- 
drops. 

Each month. 10 to l5.of the 
exhibits are rotated In and 


out. so you will see some- 
thing new even if you have 
visited before. 

The museum has old 
vehicles; its 1897 Haynes- 
Apperson two-cylinder, four- 
seat Surrey sold for $2,000 
(£1,200) a century ago and 
ran on naphtha or cleaning 
Quid. And. you will see such 
rarities as a 1977 Safarikar, 
which has an all-leather 
exterior and doors that 
extend to keep any attacking 
beasts well clear. 

The museum’s frump card, 

though, is its collection of 
celebrity cars. There is a 
green, two-door. 1939 Chrys- 
ler Royale once owned by 
the father of Johnny Carson, 
the legendary US chat show 
king. As an adjacent video 
explains, in truly American 
fashion: “It’s the car Johnny 
learned to drive, the car he 


: • Museum information 

O The museum is on the fifth floor of the parking 
garage at Imperial Palace Hotel & Casino, 3535 Las 
Vegas Boulevard South and Flamingo, Las Vegas, NV 
89109-8935, let 1-(702)-731-3311. 

□ . ; Parents win be relieved to know that you can reach 
the Imperial Palace auto collection without having to 
.walk through a casino first You won’t even have to pay 
to gel K: Simply cfick on http://www.h 1 termind.net/aiJt 0 / 
to print out a free fam9y pass. 

□ . The. museum Is open daily from 9.30am to 11.30pm. 
Admission is $6.95 for adults, $3 for senior citizens and 
-children aged 12 and under. 

-Q The museum gift shop sens more than 500 titles, 
jhcJudtaHg souvenir books and videos of the collection. 


drove to his senior prom 
{high school dance].’* 

The Chrysler is part of 
Entertainers’ Row, where a 
phrase from a 1939 Daimler 
advertisement rings particu- 
larly true: “By their cars, 


you shall know them." One 
example is the 1954 Chrysler 
owned by Howard Hughes, 
the US tycoon who turned 
recluse when he developed a 
phobia about germs. Hughes 
had an air purification sys- 


tem installed in the boot and 
sealed every window but the 
driver's. 

Liberace, a flashy enter- 
tainer, had a custom-built 
candelabra installed in his 
pale cream. 1981 Zimmer 
Gold Spirit, and also owned 
a gold and black 1966 
Rolls-Royce with a tapestry- 
like interior. Then there is 
Adcdf Hitler’s 1936 Mercedes- 
Benz 770K parade car, 20ft 
Jong and 7ft wide. It weighs 
almost six tons, is armoured 
to protect against bullets 
and mines, holds nine pas- 
sengers and has an 80 gallon 
petrol tank. 

Through a special arrange- 
ment, select inmates at a 
Nevada jail have restored 
dozens of Imperial Palace 
cars. Their first effort was 
former president Richard 
Nixon’s black 1967 Lincoln 


convertible. The prisoners 
added their own touch - a 
customised licence plate that 
reads "PARDON ME”. 

Most flamboyant is the 
15.000-sq ft Duesenberg 
Room which has the world's 
largest collection of Model J 
Duesenbergs, worth more 
than S50m (£29.90m). Here, 
you can see vehicles owned 
by actor Tyrone Power, 
razor mogul Jack Schick, 
and India's Prince Saliibzada 
Nawah Azum. 

The Model J, capable of 
l20mph, was a gamble. At a 
time when stockbrokers 
were leaping from windows, 
Duesenberg bet that people 
would pay 518.000 to choose 
body styles and contrasting 
colours for their cus- 
tom-huilt classics. His luck 
held from 1929 to 1937. when 
the company was dissolved. 


Should you feel thirsty, 
the Duesenberg Room has 
something you will not find 
in any other motoring 
museum - a lounge with an 
1880s mahogany bar selling 
everything from martinis to 
sodas. 

As visitors to Las Vegas 
might expect, the Imperial 
Palace auto collection offers 
more than just glamorous 
cars. There are motorcycles 
owned by actors Steve 
McQueen and Hark Gable, 
and the ISOS X.TNTC taxi that 
appeared in the Academy- 
Award-winning picture My 
Fair Lady. 

There is one drawback: it 
closes at 1 1. 30pm each day. 
Its publicist. Larry Houck, 
apologises for this. After all. 
Vegas is a town that prides 
itself on being open all 
bours. 
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Fashion 

For sheer glamour 
try two of 

London’s couturiers 


Vanessa Friedman talks to Deborah Milner and Antony Price 


^>.va * 


F or the past few 
years, while pre- 
paring for his 
annual show, mil- 
liner Philip Treacy 
has had a problem - he 
needs clothes to go under his 
hats. This is not as simple as 
it sounds. 

Treacy needs clothes that 
are as extraordinary and cre- 
ative as the fantasy confec- 
tions that will top them; 
clothes that reflect his 
themes without deflecting 
the spotlight. 

Indeed, to make such 
clothes. Treacy needs to find 
a designer, or designers, 
whose talent and skill match 
his own. but who will be 
willing, for a few pieces at 
least, to put their vision sec- 
ond to his - and in these 
designer-as-celebrity days, 
such a craftsman is almost 
as rare as a vintage VlonneL 
For Treacy. however, the 
solution is simple. “I just 
call Deborah and Antony," 
he says - Deborah Milner 
and Antony Price, that is. 

Milner and Price are. 
Treacy says, the two cout- 
uriers in London he most 
a dmir es (and, as the milliner 
for Chanel, Versace and Val- 
entino. among other couture 
houses, his opinion carries 
some clout). “I work with 
Deborah and Antony 
because I know they are 
capable of doing anything 
that anyone in the world 
could do,” he says. “Most 
made-to-order work done 
here is simply glorified tail- 
oring, but their work, in its 
detail, cut. construction and 
imagination, has all the hall- 
marks of couture - it has 
content and style. Plus they 
are incredibly generous with 
their collaboration." 

And not just with Treacy. 

Both Milner and Price have 
their own made-to-order 
businesses, and work with 
many clients. Though they 

are of different generations 

- Milner is in her early 30s. 
Price more than a decade 
older - and different aesthet- 
ics, for a customer who 
wants a truly special gar- 
ment that fits perfectly, they 
are where you go. Which one 
depends on your taste. 

“I would say my work 


FORTHCOMING 

MARRIAGE 


Humphrey Carey 
is engaged to 
Alexandra Spicer 


ranges from the avant-garde 
to the quite classic.” says 
Milner in her Pimlico studio. 
The clothes hanging all 
around her, sharing the 
space with art books and 
photographs of pets, is a tes- 
tament to her words. On one 
mannequin is the deep red 
velvet bathrobe coat - 
draped on one side, with an 
immense fur collar - that 
she designed for Treacy’s 
last show. It was worn by 
Jodie Kidd, much photo- 
graphed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, chosen by stylist 
Isabella Blow as her Coat of 
the Year, and ordered by 
Princess Firyal of Jordan. 

Nearby is a rack holding 
outfits Milner made for a 
show at the new museum in 
Wolfsburg. Germany. These 
include one extraordinary 
piece composed entirely of 
vertical strips of plastic bon- 
ing used in contemporary 
corsetry, and a lovely white 
shift seemingly woven from 
the finest lace but in reality 
made of plastic bags. 

The clothes blur the line 
between sculpture and fash- 
ion. which for Milner (and 
many of her clients) is 
exactly the point. 

Lest a visitor think that 
Milner’s creations are only 
for the outre, however, note 
also the simple pair of black 
trousers on display. Accord- 
ing to one Vogue editor; 
“Every person on staff has 
some: they fit perfectly.” 
Plain, straight-legged, they 
are as classic and functional 
as garments get. and rumour 
has it that before moving to 
New York, a fashion editor 
had Milner make her several 
pairs - just in case. 

A graduate of the Royal 
College of Art. Milner origi- 
nally made her name in wed- 
ding dresses. Treacy. a fel- 
low student, sent her her 
first client. Branching out 
into evening wear, she soon 
came to the attention of 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 

She had two small ready- 
to-wear shows but. in 1994. 
fell victim to the British 
fashion catch-22 - the more 
successful you are as a 
designer, the larger your 
orders, the more debt you 
incur in fulfilling them until, 
finally, you are forced into 
bankruptcy. 

To dig herself out of debt 
Milner turned to couture. 
Now her clients range in age 
from early 20s to 70s, and in 
demography from careerists 
to dedicated couture buyers. 
“One Swiss woman just 
orders fur collars," she says. 

Gradually day and evening 
wear have come to replace 
wedding dresses as the sta- 
ples of her business; this sea- 
son a single-breasted, sharp- 
sbouldered wool suit and 
long, draped, almost Grecian 


Antony Price In his studio and two of Ms designs. Bight a velvet evenmg dress with bawled and devor* chiffon siJk insert. About £3^00. 
Far right his prediction of the took for the coming dimmer - a tong skirt, etogant buttoned jacket in a wool and Boon mix. About £2^00 


Deborah Miner 


r 
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Draped chiffon evening dress end doafc, made to order 


A black wool sparkle jacket with' sculpted satin cottar, from OflOO 


gowns have been particu- 
larly popular. Her work 
costs on average between 
£ 2.000 and £5.000. and takes 
about four months to make. 

The process is simple. A 
client will phone to make an 
appointment; on the first 
visit Milner shows her press 
book, photographs of work 
for other clients, and the few 
samples she has filer busi- 


ness is small so she doesn't 
have much to be tried on). 

The client describes what 
she is looking for and they 
discuss fabric. 

Later. Milner makes a 
series of sketches from 
which a design is chosen, a 
toile is made, and after three 
to five fittings, the product 
is delivered. 

“In general, people come 


to see me because they can’t 
find a piece of clothing that 
fits - either their size or 
their style," says Milner. The 
thrill of finding both - and 
of knowing that no one else 
will have found either - is, 
of course, a large part of the 
thrill of couture. ..... 

“People tend to come back 
for .more." says Milner, an 
observation echoed by Ant- 


ony price. To be specific: 
“Once a client, usually again 
a’ client" says Price; who- 
this week is .the. centre of- 
persistent rumours that he is 
about io be offered a top job 
at Versace. 

He-ls best known for the 
sort . of trafficrstopping 
dresses that get someone 
through a gruelling public, 
occasion such as a premibrer 


a televised event, or gala. 

The dresses include the 
famous “nude dress" he 
made for Paula Yates, the 
pleated, almost Elizabethan, 
organza wrap featured in the 
last Treacy show, and the 
formal suit made recently 
for regular client Jerry Hall, 
when she was seven months 
pregnant 

Black lace over layers of- 
black chiffon and. powder 
blue silk, the jacket “burst 
open” in front over Hall’s 
blooming stomach, and flut- 
tered into the back In the 
Ifbrm of two butterfly- tails. 
For the less flamboyant, 
however, there are. lovely, 
high-waisted velvet gowns in 
jewel-tones, and Edwardian- - 
styled frock coats. 

“You can flog- round the 
shops for days on end 
looking for the dress or suit 
you want," says Price, “and 
there is always something 
that will be missing from 
what you find, even before 
you deal with the fitting 
.problems. Do you want to; 
have mflBohs of eyes on -you . 
then? No.way; You want an 
your figure problems solved, '. 
and you damn well want to - 
be sure no. one-, else Is wear-' 
ing- your dress. Tm. kind of a " 
compromise between -Alex- 
ander . MacQueen and 
Anouska Hempel.” v 

Today, about half of 1 
Price's business involves 
dresses, for black-tie events 
and weddin^'onfrquarter is 
' coraposed-.of ; dressy day and 
evening, suits; biib-quarter is' - 
menswear, ?rice is r after alt * 
the designer ; who first 
became .famous dn the 19706 
for Idtttogbut: Roxy Music,. 
Peter Gabriel ‘ and David 
Bowie. 

. . At that time,. he was. run- 
• mug Ms own mini ;ready-to- 
' wear empire, and his dothes 
so defined the decade that 
the soon-to-bercleased Elm 
Velvet Goldmine, an ode to 
the 1970s starring Ewan 
McGregor, features old Price : 


By. 1963:' the Price brand of 
■ glamour was so popular that : 
the designer was able to 
charge .entry fees for bis run- 
way shows but. as with' Mil- 
ner a decade laier. he ditfe't 
have -a. regular banker and 
the business fell victim to 


debts. In 1991, Price folded 
his wholesale business and 
went the way of couture: 
among Its benefits, he says, 
is the fact that it is “self- 
financing". 

Price’s system, much like 
Milner's, begins with an 
appointment a look at sam- 
ples and an analysis of what 
the client wants from neck- 
line to sleeves to waist. 
Later, sketches will be made, 
a tone created (unless the 
design is standard), and 
between one and eight fit- 
tings arranged. Orders take 
on average six weeks, and 
-cost between £1,500 and 
£3.000. 

The irony of both Price's 
and Milner's success as cou- 
turiers is that as their popu- 
larity grows and they 
become open secrets even 
outside the fashion world, 
they are being lured back 
into the ready-to-wear Indus- 
try that first drove them to 
custom-made designs. 

Price is talking to several 
posible backers and there 
are a few design contracts in 
tiie wind; He -plans a small 
collection for the autumn, 

, which “will be quite roman- 
-tic and decorative. I think 
ornamentation is coming 
back, the whole Wings of the 
Dove thing; even my palette 
is primarily smoky, soft hues 
sUch as dove grey, mauve, 
dusky pink". 

Mite intends to hold a 
capsu le ready-to-wear show 
dm jag this month's Fashion 
Week. “I'm translating the 
art pieces into traditional 
fabrics like wool boucle; the 
colour palette is bright, trop- 
ical shades, and the silhou- 
ette is looser, more -volumi- 
nous,". she says.- ". - 

Indeed." soom the! names 
“Deborah" .and- “Antony’' 
may become as familiar out- 
side- the fashion world as 
inside it, both, for thdjrW-d* 
porter and couture customer. 

If so;, the only person with 
the (relatively^ short end of 
the : stick ” Will be Philip 
Treacy, season, each is 
only doing a few things for 
my sho* " hesays. 

■ Deborah: Milner, 22'Ziipus 
Street, London Sm (0171-821 
6478);.. Antony. .Price, : 468_ . 
Slip ’s JtoadSWlQ. fW 73-376 
7250) r- - 
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Putting your back into quality 




W ho could fall for 
a man whose 
skirts are the 
result of buying 
the most prosaically practi- 
cal at the cheapest possible 
price? 

Which? (the independent 
consumer guide) has 
reduced the matter of a 
man's shirt to such mun- 
dane questions as "how they 
stand up to washing and 
how easy they are to iron". 
The researchers did all man- 
ner of useful things — rang- 
ing from checking the 
seams, stitching and fabrics, 
and measuring the collar to 
rubbing the cuffs .and collar 
with abrasive materials. 

After all . that,- they gave 
them points, added them up 
and found that Jonelle and 
Debenhams (£30 and £11, 
respectively) scored the 
highest points with BhS 
(£11) and Items (£9) filming 

just one point behind. 

These, though, are not the 
sort Of shirts to mako a 
woman cry. Remember 
Daisy in The Great Gatsby 
who. cries because she had 
“never seen such beautiful 
shirts before"? There were 
“shirts of sheer linen and 
thick silk and fine flan- 
nel with stripes and 

scrolls and plaids in coral 
and apple-green and laven- 
der and faint orange, with 
monograms of Indian blue". 

And where did these beau- 
tiful shirts come from? It's a 
pretty good bet they were 
from Jermyn Street 
High street stores may do 
it cheaper, the shirts may 
endure endless washing 
cycles, they may be easier to 
iron but what they lack 
is magic, the ability to 
touch the Daisys of this 
world. 

There is still a magic 
about Jermyn Street shirts. 
Just as a woman may not 
realise why others are pre- 
pared to spend thousands 
on. say. a subtle cashmere 
Jil Sander coat until they 
slip it on - so those who 
haven't worn a ' Jermyn 
Street shirt may not see the 
point until they own one. . 

As John Morgan, associate 
editor of GQ, puts it “A man 
who has to wear a business 
suit uses shuts and ties to 
express himself. A really 
good hand-made shirt made 
from finest cotton, develops 
a distinguished softness over 
time. Once a man has experi- 
enced the fit and shape and 
feel of a fine quality shirt, he 


Which? is no wizard when it comes to picking shirts, says Lucia van der Post 


A range of collar shapes available on bespoke shirts from the Paris house of Lanvin 


The Beaufort Tie-in finest sift, woven in Hammersmith on traditional looms 


often wouldn't dream of 
wearing anything cheaper. 

"Just the feel of fine Sea 
Island cotton or a cotton 
batiste in summer is quite 
different from the cheaper 
cottons.” 

So what is the hallmar k of 
the Jermyn Street shirt - 
which, as you will have 
gathered, is more a bench- 
mark of quality than a geo- 
graphical location? First, 
they should be made of the 
finest cotton. (The Which? 
researchers tested nine poly- 
cotton shirts, 11 pure cotton 
and four cotton-rich; of the 
two that came top only one, 
the Jonelle. was made from 
100 per cent cotton.) Look for 
either two-fold cotton poplin 
- where two yarns are 
twisted together - or Sea 
Island cotton. 

Mass-produced shirts, even 
when made from good qual- 
ity cotton, usually come in 
just a few of the most pop- 
ular styles and the cloth is 
usually bought in large 
quantities so there is little 
exclusivity about it. Fine 
shirt-makers offer a much 
greater choice of patterns. 

In top-quality shirts, fabric 
is cut by hand - the bodies 


with shears, the collars with 
a knif e. Stitching is impor- 
tant - the stitches should be 
fine but not so fine as to 
cause puckering. Single- 
needle stitching is stronger 
and finer than (faster and 
cheaper) double-stitching. 

Buttons should be real 
mother-of-pearl and the back 
of . the shirt should he 2cm 
longer than the front - so it 
will not ride up. Triangular 
gussets at the bottom of 
each side seam give extra 
strength and comfort In 
cheaper shirts, there is often 
a skimping of material 
which shows in the overall 
effect 

S hirts that have pleats 
where they join the 
cuff have si generous 
look and speak of 
attention to detail and qual- 
ity. Above all, they should 
never be tight-fitting - 
comfort is as important as 
looks. 

In a striped or checked 
fabric, always examine how 
the stripes and checks are 
matched up - in a fine shirt 
you should barely be able to 
tell where the placket is. The 
yoke should be split at the 


back and cut on the bias for 
better shape and the stripes 
and checks on the yoke 
should match precisely in 
the middle. 

The heart of the shirt is 
the collar and this, to those 
versed in the finer nuances 
of the craft, is where class 
really shows. In top quality 
shirts, there is a soignee, 
flattering quality to the cut 
of a collar which is as impor- 
tant to a man as a neckline 
is to a woman. 

The collar should be made 
of two pieces with removable 
bones and the band under- 
neath it should be neat and 
about I Wins wide to enable 
the collar to stand up and 
look important. 

Collar styles and shapes 
vary and to give some idea 
of the range of pukka collar 
shapes on offer, sketched 
above are some of those 
offered by the house of Lan- 
vin in Paris to bespoke cus- 
tomers. They are obliged to 
order in batches (just as Karl 
Lagerfeld orders his in bulk 
from Hilditch & Key). 

They cost from FFr2,000 a 
time and take about three 
weeks to make. 

In the end, whicb make 


The Thomas Pink shirt a favourite compromise at £5 2.5 0 


you prefer is a very personal 
choice. There is no substi- 
tute for a good comparative 
browsing session among the 
top shirt-makers but three 
names recur whenever the 
talk turns to fine shirts: Hil- 
ditch & Key, 37 & 73 Jermyn 
Street; Turnbull & Ass er, 
71-72 Jermyn Street; and 
Budd, 1A and 3 Piccadilly 
Arcade; all London SWl. 
Prices range from £55 for 
ready-made to more than 
£100 for custom-made. 

■ Most business shirts 
require a tie - you'd need to 
be a brave or a mightily suc- 
cessful businessman to turn 
up in a boardroom without 
one. I recommend two new- 
ish names. Connolly, of 32 
Grosvenor Crescent Mews. 
London SWl, does some of 
the most subtle and interest- 
ing knitted silk ties (£65 a 


time) as well as a hand- 
stitched seven-fold one 
(Instead of a different lining 
it is folded in upon itself - 
£85). Then look out for a new 
British company called 
Beaufort Weaving, whicb 
has gone back to traditional 
weaving methods and 
weaves interesting ties with 
all sorts of two- and 
three-dimensional effects. 

Its speciality is to use col- 
oured warps whereas most 
tie manufacturers use only 
black warps and throw a col- 
oured yam across it. Apart 
from devising special ranges 
for designers such as Caro- 
line Charles, Mulberry and 
Nicole Farhi. its own label - 
The Beaufort Tie - sells for 
£59.95 in Harrods as well as 
in a few independents 
including Fenwicks of New 
Bond Street. London Wl. 


& Key, £75; tie, £39.95 


Two-fold cotton poplin shirt from 


Two-fold cotton popEn shirt, £59.35, Hilditch & Key; tie, £39J*5 



Want), fetching 


Buyers beware 
the shahtoosh 


These exquisite shawls involve the killing of an endangered species 


I f by now you don't actu- 
ally own a pashmina, 
then clearly you either 
have no need to feel 
you’re in the swim or you 
believe that paying upwards 
of £300 to wrap a piece of 
plain wool around your neck 
is more than daft. And if you 
don't know what a pashmina 
is. then yon really haven't 
been paying attention. 

The pashmina, as I have 
been alerting readers from 
time to time over the past 
three or so years, is infi- 
nitely classier and more 
sophisticated than its logo- 
bearing patterned silk coun- 
terparts. 

Made of the softest wool 
from the Himalayan goat, 
the capra hircus, its very 
anonymity, the fact that it 
looks best when absolutely 
plain, is what gives it its 
subtle cachet. Only those in 
the know, know - if you see 
what I mean. 

But did you know about 
the shahtoosh? The shah- 
toosh is much beloved of 
very rich women around the 
world. The French, in partic- 
ular, love Its combination of 
sumptuous luxury and near 
anonymity. You see these 
absolutely plain woollen 
scarves swaddling their 
throats and they know that 
you know it has cost them 
more than most people's 
mortgage repayments. 

Banned and illegal, they 
(and we) ought not to be 
able to buy them, but some- 
how they do surface - per- 
haps the purchasers don't 
know the whole story. 

Those who know about 
such thing s can tell a shah- 
toosh just by looking at it - 
it drapes quite differently, 
much more softly, more Sop- 
pily than the pashmina. It 
also feels different, like the 
softest of down 
Those who are tempted to 


buy - and have the £2.000 
plus that the shahtoosh 
costs on the black market - 
should know some of the 
foots first 

You can read the results of 
the painstaking investiga- 
tion by the Wildlife Protec- 
tion Society of India in its 
report “Fashioned for 
Extinction: An Expose of the 
Shahtoosh Trade". 

The wool has long been 
coveted. It is the finest, soft- 
est natural wool on this 
planet and the people of the 
Kashmir valley have evolved 
traditional ways of weaving 
it into exquisite shawls. 

The Chinese explorer 
Hsu an Tsan discovered them 
in the midJ300s, while explor- 
ing Central Asia and India, 
but they seem not to have 
arrived in Europe until the 
1770s. Napoleon, keen no 
doubt to present his beloved 
with the very latest in fash- 
ionable accessories, bought 
some for Josephine. 

For a long time, most 
people believed the shah- 
toosh was woven from wool 
shed seasonally from a wild 
goat, the Himalayan ibex. 
Wisps of the wool were 
thought to be collected from 
bushes during the moult 

Only in the 1980s was it 
discovered that the fibres 
come from a quite different 


animal, an endangered spe- 
cies - the Tibetan antelope 
or Panthalops hodgsoru. 

To collect the wool, the 
antelope has to be killed. In 
these desolate landscapes 
there are no bushes on 
which the wool could collect 
and the fibres come from the 
under-fur, which cannot be 
sheared. 

Although the animals, as 

I It feels 
different, like 
the softest of 
down. Once 
felt, never 
forgotten 

endangered species, are pro- 
tected under the UN's CITES 
convention, it is almost 
impossible to enforce; the 
antelopes roam over vast 
areas and there are few 
guards available to patrol 
them. 

In spite of the ban, shah- 
toosh shawls can be bought - 
If you are on the fashionable 
network - in almost every 
capital city in the world. 

Now the shahtoosh has 
become such a sought-after 
luxury - one can cost as 


much as £11.000 - well- 
armed poachers hunt the 
antelopes. It takes the lives 
of three Tibetan antelopes to 
make one shahtoosh shawl 
and. according to the WPSI 
report, the wool is often 
bartered at remote border 
passes for illegal tiger 
products. 

So next time you are 
tempted, think about a 
proper pashmina (unmixed 
with silk) instead. Not quite 
as soft or as fine, but so 
nearly that not everyone can 
tell the difference, it costs 
half as much and the wool 
comes from unendangered 
animals which are bred 
domestically and whose wool 
is shed annually without 
doing them any harm. 

The pure pashmina, as I 
wrote before Christmas, is 
not always easy to track 
down. Two sources are 
Madeleine Trehearne, New 
End Square, Hampstead, 
London NWS. tel: 0171-135 
6310; and Lyn Holman, tel: 
0171-622 9710. 

Anyone interested in read- 
ing the shahtoosh report 
should write to the Wildlife 
Protection Society of India, 
Thapar House. 124 Janpath, 
New Delhi 110 001, India. 
Fax: 0091 II 368729. 

L-v.d.P 


Experience 

Bio-Energy 

Revitalising Therapy as 
explained on TV and in 
National Newspapers. 
Can cure stress, arthritis, 
asthma, spinal injuries etc. 

Strictly by appointment 
Details for London Clinic 
Call 0191 2327342 


W DIAMONDS 

WANTED FOR CASH 

FINE tactic Set WHITE 

Loose or Set, Shaped and Fancy colours 
We Specialise in Certificated stones. 

FREE APPRAISAL & IMMEDIATE PAYMEI 

Consult our cipcru. call Ian Kay 

Tel: 0171 24023. 


M AUSTIN KAYE 

425 STRAND 
sJS. LONDON WC2 


Vtsir personally or * rnj regisirrrd post 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Nicholas Faith enjoys a book for serious claret lovers, while Jancis Robinson casts a critical eye over a particular vintage 


I t may seem odd to FT read- 
ers. but many wine buyere 
are ignorant and need reas- 
surance as to the quality of 
the mysterious liquid they 
are think ing of buying. 

Never has there been a more 
successful attempt to reassure 
drinkers than the classification of 
the wines of the Gironde, pre- 
pared by that Department's 
chamber of commerce for the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1855. 

Indeed, the inspiration for 
Dewey Markham's excellent new 
book - which unlike most of the 
literature on Bordeaux, is based 
on primary sources and not on 
secondary accounts - came when 
he worked for a leading New 
York merchant. He found he was 
constantly exploiting the “classi- 
ness". both Literal and figurative, 
of many of the more expensive 
wines he was offering. 

The continuing success of the 
classification is the more aston- 
ishing because it was merely a 
snapshot of the rankings of the 
wines at a partic ular moment, in 
the previous 150 years, since Laf- 
ite. Haut Brion. Margaux and 
La tour, the four great growths, 
first emerged as individual 
brands, the classification had 
been in continual flux. By 1855 it 
included up to six classes. More- 
over. a truly ambitious grower - 
Louis Gaspard d'Estoumel, cre- 
ator of Cos d'Estoumel. is the 
most obvious example - could 
aspire. If not to the Field Mar- 
shal's baton represented by mem- 
bership of the first division 
(which remained static until 
Mouton Rothschild was admitted 
in 1973). at least to promotion 
through the r anks to the dizzy 
heights of second growth status. 

Both before and since 1855. the 
estates involved could, and did. 
change their shape and size, 
sometimes with bewildering 
rapidity, and included much 
more plebeian vineyards (the 
extreme case being Beychevelle, 
which until the mid-1980s 
Included several acres of vines in 
a relatively lowly appellation 
miles away from the heart of the 
estate). 

So, although any serious 
estate, including Beychevelle. 
had a core vineyard which pro- 
vided the name with its unique 
style, the growths were brands as 
well as representatives of the 
idea of terroir. the unique combi- 
nation of soil, sub-soil and cli- 
mate so beloved of French vinous 
philosophers. 

Today the market is sophisti- 
cated enough not to rely exclu- 
sively on the judgment of the 
brokers of 1855. Owners of 
classed growths who rely purely 
on their rank are duly punished. 

As a result, a number of mere 
crus bourgeois sell for prices 
higher than some of the lesser 
classed growths - partly because 
the north of the Medoc was rela- 
tively underdeveloped in 1855 - 
and prices within each category 
can vary- widely. The most 
extreme case of variance that I 
have come across came with the 
1990 vintage, when the wines 
from Lynch-Moussas and Lynch - 
Bages. two halves of what had 
once been the same vineyard, 
sold for FFr42 and FFr115 respec- 
tively. 

Nevertheless, the classement 
remains broadly reliable - not 
surprisingly, given that the 1855 
judgment was based on 200 years 
of experience since the first guide 
was drawn up in 1647 lone of the 
joys of Markham's book, for seri- 
ous wine bores at least, lies in 
the 150-page appendix giving the 
many other classifications made 
in the past 350 years). 

Most enjoyment comes from 
Markham's detailed account of 
the convoluted, accidental and at 
times hilarious series of events 
that led to the establishment of 
the classification. 

It sprang from the natural 
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Vintages dating back to 1848 are to be found in the cellars of Chateau Margaux 


Me* Rock /Optm 


The holy terroir of 
the year 1855 


desire of Napoleon Jerome, the 
exhibition's president and eccen- 
tric, wilful cousin of Emperor 
Napoelon HI. to show off all 
France's glories, agricultural as 
well as industrial, as a reply to 
the 1851 exhibition in London, 

Hence the request to commit- 
tees in all France's 86 depart- 
ments to give of their best. But it 
took some time to include wine 
and. even then, the Bordelais had 
to be spurred into action by a 
natural desire not to lose out to 
the Burgundians, who had 
already seized on the chance to 
display their wares. 

Once it had grasped the oppor- 
tunity, the Bordeaux trade used 
the exhibition to reimpose con- 
trol over even the haughtiest of 
chateau owners. This was the 
more important because of the 
general desire for order in all 
aspects of society at a time when 
memories of the 1848 revolution 
were still fresh in everyone's 
minds. The brokers and mer- 
chants needed the chance 
because the market bad rather 
gone to pieces in the previous 
few years. There had been an epi- 
demic of powdery mildew, better 
known as oidium - which greatly 


reduced yields until it was con- 
trolled through the use of sul- 
phur - the fall from grace of 
Haut Brion through lack of 
funds, and the pretentions of 
some estates (notably Lafite, his- 
torically the “ Premier des Pre- 
miers ") to go it alone. 

Indeed, one of the most enter- 
taining sections of the book is 
devoted to the chamber's strug- 
gles with the deliriously named 
Monplaisir Goudai. the heredi- 
tary Steward of Lafite fit is per- 
fectly appropriate to talk in feu- 
dal terms when dealing with 
such properties). The chamber 
wanted to ensure that Lafite was 
part of the general display and 
did not show its wares sepa- 
rately. It bad already lost one 
battle with estate owners, who 
had insisted that their names be 
given on the bottles. 

In the end, the wines them- 
selves were tasted in only the 
most cursory fashion before 
being displayed in an annexe 
devoted almost exclusively to the 
new science of preserving food, 
and in which late cancellations 
enabled Lafite to have its own 
display after all. 

There was a delicious coda 


after the exhibition closed. 
Madame de VUleneuve-Durfort, 
one of the formidable women 
who. happily for the Gironde, 
still play such a prominent role 
in the wine business, successfully 
managed to insert the name of 
her estate. Cantemerle, in the 
classification as an afterthought, 
on the grounds that It had been 
sold exclusively to the Dutch 
market until 1854 and had there- 
fore, and unjustly, been excluded. 
It took some time to set what had 
been perceived as merely one 
classification in tablets of stone. 

In the first years after 1865 
some authorities assumed that 
the relatively fluid situation 
would continue with estates still 
rising through the ranks. Even in 
1869. when a court in Bordeaux 
decided against the pretentions 
of M Roux, the owner of Liver- 
san, to be included, the judge 
declared that the classification 
“always leaves open the hope for 
all proprietors of a new and 
higher standing for their wines". 

But, as the French so rightly 
put it. “lien ne dure one le protri- 
soire’' and sheer inertia prevailed, 
helped by the refusal of the Bor- 
delais to go through the same 


useful but 
oh so dull 


exercise far later exhibitions and, 
probably the most important fee- 
tor, the adoption of the classifi- 
cation by M Feret, publisher of 
the semi-official guide to the 
wines of the Gironde. Since 1945. 
the Bordelais have made a couple 
of attempts to provide guides for 
other wines within their 
immense vineyard, more than 
250,000 acres of vines, that is. 
more than all of Australia. 

The Graves were classified - 
rather casually - in 1951 and 
Saint Emfllon has been through 
the exercise twice since the first 
attempt in 1955. to the accompa- 
niment of much weeping, wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

The knowledgeable reader may 
have noticed one omission: that 
of the classification, also carried 
out in 1855, of the great sweet 
white wines of the Gironde, a list 
headed by Yquem. the only 
estate in the vineyard to which a 
mere outsider ventures - at his 
peril 

■ 1855 - A History of the Bor- 
deaux Classification by Dewey 
Markham Jr, John Wiley & Sons. 
£45. ' 


H alfway through the ' 
most recent Masters 
of Wine riant tasting 
- 1993s this time -l 
bumped into a wjpe merchant I 
knew. “Gosh these are dreary, 
aren't they?" I sighed. 

“Dreary?" He looked horrified. 
“On the contrary, 1993 is a very 
nseftal vintage." 

So. there yon have it- T he 1 993 
red bordeaux,.riassed.grewtlis 
selling at upwards of £2U a 
bottle, may not be much fan to 
ai-ink. bat it does provide a 
worthwhile service to wine . . 

merchants, filling as it does, like 
the even drearier 1992s and : 
1991s, that awkwardly long 
trough between the exciting 
peaks of 1990 and 1995. 

• The more traders I discuss the 
1993s with, the more Treatise : 
they have managed to convince 
themselves they are good simply 
because they are not as bad as 
they might have been, - . '■ 
considering the distinctly 
unprepossessing dinmfic 
conditioTis responsiWe for them. 

Time and again, professionals’ 
perceptions of a vintage; are V 
governed by the commercial - ; - 
environment rather than . 
intrinsic quality. Amateurs need 
be saddled with no such 
inconvenience. Today we can . 
-bypass the bread and butter and 
go straight on to cake. ’ 

In the old days, wine lovers 
were more or less forced to drink 
Bordeaux's less successful 
vintages; there was so little else 
available. But nowadays, 
happily, we can ignore those less 
successful year s when France’s 
Atlantic cbaSt is not.blessed with 
. full ripeness and choose instead 
some truly magnificent* 
Cabernets and Merlots, oreven 
some completely dtfferent grape 
varieties, ripened and. vitrified to 
perfection somewhere rise (see. 
box below). 

The problem with most 1993 
reds from Bardaauxfe that they 
ore are the product of the ■ 
wettest September In living ■ ' • 
memory, and they teste tike it. ' . 
Pale, dilute; heartless and in 
many cases with a mean streak . 
of arid, they are the result of 
Iess-than-ripe grapes.' 

What was fascinating tasting 

them en masse was to see how 




Bordeaux winemaking 

philosophy has changed since 
the complacent 1980s. If nature 
fails, Bordeaux wan now 
: intervenes - with varying 
degrees of success. 

There were many examples of 
desperate over-extraction . an 
attempt to . leech colour (and, 
often, raw tannins) Into the 
wtne. There w«e others of 

heavy-handed chaptalisatian - 

arMmg sugar before 
fermentation to beef up the 
alcohol content. 

Some wines from better-heeled 
-.-stables- had obviously been 
concentrated a new technique 
which work but can have the 
effect of concentrating the bad 
along with the good. Perhaps the 
most successful (and costly) 
remedy is selection - or rather 
rejection of the less successful 
lots, up to half the entire crop if 
necessary. • 

Just occasionally, there were 
wines that showed their makers 
were determined to outwit 
nature at all costs. One of the 
most obvious of these was 
Hubert de Boflard whose Ch 
l* Anglins of St-Emilion somehow 
managed to smell almost ripe, 
albeit in an oaky, rather obvious 
way - not unlike Rauzan-Segla, 
the flashiest Morgans. 

■ None of the scarcest Pamerols 
was on show - why donate 
bottles when, you can Bell every 
one twice over? — but Ch 
Trotanoy was probably the most 
Impressive wine of the entire 
tasting, presumably leaning 
heavily on lowylelds of the 
Meriot grapes which ripened so 
much more easily in this cool, 
wet year than the Cabernets. 

In the Graves, Ch La Mission 
Haut-Brkm and Pape-Clfement 
stood out. “Mercifully not 
.mucked about with., .not a jewel 
but good...very good for the 
appellation." my notes said. 

. H someone farced me to drink 
a 1983 M&Joc, I would choose 
one of .the Fictions or possibly 
Mouton (labelled with the life 
drawirig of *iirie adolescent au 
regard absent" ihtd so shocked 
sensibilities), and I would choose 
to drink It soon. 

• But I would rather not 
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I f you are an habitue of 
Verbier, the Swiss ski 
resort, the name Roland 
Pierroz may ring some 
bells. 

Born of mixed Italian and 
Swiss parentage, chef Pier- 
roz is typical in at least one 
sense of his native canton of 
Valais: inhabitants of this 
beautiful, mountainous land 
at the upper reaches of the 
Rhdne valley are usually 
described by their fellow 
Swiss as eigenartig - which 
could be politely translated 
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Talented and tempestuous 


as fond of going their own 
way. For the past 20 years 
this talented, tempestuous 
chef has been following Jus 
own distinctive route at the 
Hotel and Restaurant Rosalp 
in Verbier. 

Voted Cuismier de I'Anriee 
in 1992 by the Gault Millau 
guide i which give him 19 out 
of a maximum 20 points i. he 
rates a single star from 
Michelin. Following an 
exchange of views with them 
on an issue now lost in the 
mists of time, he reckons to 
be condemned to itemelle 
pimition, permanent punish- 
ment. by the men of the red 
book - a state of affairs in 
which he takes an evident 
and perverse delight. 


Food at the Rosalp's main 
restaurant is southern 
(echoes of his Italian 
mother ». toveringly three- 
dimensional (shades of the 
mountains round about) and 
self-assured (a reflection of 

the man). The gateau d'tcrev- 
isses a la ratatouille consists 
of tiny ratatouille dice and a 
couple of succulent crayfish, 
braced by wafer-thin slices 
of barely cooked courgette 
and topped with a pair of 
flash-fried aubergine petals. 
A rosette of thinly sliced 
waxy potatoes is accompan- 
ied by frogs' legs and shav- 
ings of white truffle. Among 
the fish courses, the fillet of 
sole wound around a crab 
stuffing and sea urchin 


sauce is a remarkable feat - 
not least in view of Verbler's 
geography. 

The wine list is enough to 
bring tears to a wine-lover's 
eyes - part pain at the prices 
- there is not much under 
SwFrtO, and part wonder at 
the scope, more than 65.000 
bottles. Pierroz chuckles at 
the notion of being described 
as an ambassador for the fin- 
est wines of canton Valais - 
diplomacy, he freely admits, 
has never been his strong 
suit. Their champion, how- 
ever, he certainly is, for his 
knowledge of the wines of 
the area is encyclopaedic. 

Those inclined towards 
scepticism on the subject of 
Swiss wines might do well to 


put themselves in the capa- 
ble hands of the young 
French sommelier. We partic- 
ularly relished a discreetly 
oaked, dry Ermitage (aka 
Marsanne). from Philippoz 
Freres, a grower in VftcGZ 
which makes an elegant 
range of Valais specialities. 

A beautifully balanced 
blend of Cabernets (Saovig- 
non and Franc) Syrah and 
red Humagne from Michel 
Boven in Chamoson rose 
splendidly to the challenge 
of a honeyed and spiced 
pigeon breast. It barely 
flinched in the face of a well- 
aged Gruyfere and a venera- 
ble Bagnes, selections from 
the restaurant's legendary 
cheese board. 


. Pierroz is one of the rare 
top-class chafe to feyuhr a 
serious pudding chariot over 
last-minute assembly j obs in 
the kitchen. The selection 
process pots evident strain 
on diners, but 4 shortlist 
might -usefully include . an 
impressively rich: chocolate' 
cake groaning with butter- 
cream which comes with a 
velvety, cacao-rich sorbet 
poised over a pool of coffee 
sauce. 

A small glass of late- 
harvest Johannisberg Syiya- - 
ner from Domaine do Morit"- 
d’Or in SiOn is indiftflfod at 
this stage ' • , ’ 

Downstairs is a cosy hear/, 
perfectly placed to catch.'; 
people coming in from a hue; 


schuss --.the Rosalp is situ-' 
. a ted practically at the foot of 
Verbler's main ski lift - or 
far iafi'even later nightcap. . ' 
The other important string 
to Piezroz’s bow Is the. Pinte 
du Rosalp, the house brasse- 
rie specialising in hi gh -clans 
comfort food. With strong 
Italian./ Swiss/ French 
accente.Thereare game ter- 
rtnes and a-. . succutezit dry- 
cured raw farm, home-made 
pasta, sausages withlentils, 
rabbi tr with polenta fagoh 
„ grahd’mhre and- some superb 
r grilled meats, not. to mention 
fiesserts siidiaS profiteroles, : 
.or home-made vanilla ice 
’ cream wfth boozy cherries as . 
big. as gotetoppecs: 

• - And ytm. can : always fell 


■ Chef Hans Stuck). 68, who had 
only recently announced his 
retirement from his Basle 
restaurant after nearly 30 years, 
died last week of lung cancer. 

Tributes from fellow chefs all 
over the world acknowledged the 
talent of a great and generous 
man and the contribution he made 
to raising the standards and 
profile of fine food and wines in 
Switzerland. Sue Style 


■ Readers drew my attention to 
the cooking of The Tagore in 
Welling, Kent. Although neither the 
restaurant's exterior nor interior 
are exceptional - the food is. 

Restaurateur Nur Monie and . 
chef Rajedra BaJmiki, who settled 
in the UK after several years m 
Paris, produce authentic Indian 


Appetisers 


regional food. A large tray of moist 
chicken and lamb kebabs to start 
with; a wonderful black dal that 
would convert anyone to 
vegetarianism and, best of all, 
nibbu-ke-chooze, a spring chicken 
marinated in herbs, cheese and 
lemon, stuffed with dried fruits and 
onions and cooked in an earthen 


oven. The Tagore, at 3 Wetifng- .. 
High Street Welling, Kent DA 16 
fTR, tab 0181-304 0433, Is a short 
commute from the City; 

Nicholas ' Lander 

■ Micbelin’s disposition of stars 
remains as inscrutable as ever. 
Certainty ] have not noticed any 
culinary difference between the . . 


three^tarV\feterskjeIr8i,Br^ -■-■ 
arid tfoe twc>star Ee Gavroche , 
Mayfair. • - 
Howwe^ th^ra sattsfacQon for 
those at Homewood : Park, Bath; 
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hack on Plerroz’s take-away 
truffled poulards hi the com- 
fort of your own chalet with 
foil waiter Bervice. 

■ Hotel and. Restaurant Ros- 
alp, CH-2936 Verbier, Tel: 
0041 0 227 7771 63 23, fax 771 
1059. 

■ Restasirani Roland Pier- 
roz:- menus at SwFrI35 
StoPrI65 SwFrl85. A la carte 
starters from SioFr-iO, main 
courses from SwFr 52. 

■ La Pinte du Rosalp: start- 
ers from SwFr 11 main 
courses from. SwFr32. 
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On the Move 


a house - there 
to be a better way 

Anne Spademan warns of a culture shock for buyers, sellers and professionals 


A l etter 016 minister for local 
government who heads a task 
force on the house-buying system 
m England and Wales. 

Dear Hilary Armstrong 

A s iHDperty writers, my 
colleague. . Gerald 
Cadogan and 1 are 
familiar with the idio 
syncracies of the 
English house purchase system 
and the wrath it arouses in our 
readers. 

On that basis, we offer this 
unsolicited memo to your work- 
ing party, suggesting ways in 
which the system might be 
changed. • 

Your pilot study has already 
discovered that we have one of 
the slowest systems in the world. 
From the time an offer is. made 
on a house in England or Wales 
it takes an average of between 10 
. and 12 weeks to complete the. 
transaction. This compares with 
a norm of four to six weeks in 
most countries, including the US, 
Canada, the Netherlands and 
Hong Kong. 

The virtue of our system, how- 
ever, is that it is cheap. Buyers 
pay about 3.5 per cent In costs 
and tax on a £120/100 house com- 
pared with at least &5 per cent in 


most other countries. We would 
argue that the price need not rise 
in line with efficiency; indeed, 
with the introduction of on-line 
information, it could fall. 

The key anomaly, identified by 
all previous groups studying this 
issue, is that when a sale Is 
agreed in England and Wales, it 
counts for nothing. Either side 
can pull out or change the deal at 

In any case, 
the majority, 
of surveys - 
carry a dense 
series of 
disclaimers 

any point up till the exchange of 
contracts. 

In a falling mar ket, buyers are 
normally the villains, reducing 
their offer at the last minute; In a 
rising market, sellers are more 
often to blame, accepting a 
higher offer after a price has 
been agreed. However, this issue 


We support your steering 
group’s suggestion that the pro- 
cedures which currently take 
place after an offer has been 
made should be done before a 
house is put on the market and 
that they should be the responsi- 
bility of the seller, rather than 
the buyer, as at present 

The seller should have the 
property deeds, a completed local 
authority search, the answer to 
pre-contract inquiries and a Land 
Registry certificate available the 
day the house goes up for sale. 

The process of obtaining this 
material would be speeded up 
enormously - and made much 
cheaper - if the appropriate 
material were available cro-line. 
The Land Registry is currently 
considering including the price 
paid for a property in its register. 
If this were to happen, it might 
reduce the number of cases in 
which lenders have to conduct a 
valuation survey - which, would 
further reduce costs. 

In the case of solicitor's inqui- 
ries - which are not done by a 
solicitor, but by a clerk - pre- 
market information might 
greatly improve tbe system. As a 


of ‘‘gazumping”, we feel, is vastly . survey published last month by 


exaggerated, occurring -In only a 
fraction of cases. 


the Council of Mortgage Lenders 
discovered, more than half those 


interviewed blamed tbe legal 
work for slowing down their 
house purchase. That certainly 
accords with our mailbag. 

In most cases, it should be pos- 
sible for the legal work to be 
done by a conveyancer in an 
■estate agent’s office. Tbe agents 
Hambro Countrywide are about 
to open their fourth conveyanc- 
ing centre, offering just such a 
service. 

We also favour surveys being 
carried out early in the process 
by the seller. The argument put 
forward by the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors that buy- 
ers might not trust a survey car- 
ried out by a vendor does not 
seem to us to hold water. Surveys 
do not address the seller's posi- 
tion. but are supposed to be an 
accurate description of the state 
of the property from an objective 
point of view. 

In any case, the majority of 
surveys carry a dense series of 
disclaimers, stressing that the 
surveyor cannot be liable for any- 
thing which might go wrong in 
the future. 

To eliminate uncertainty - and 
time-wasters - buyers and sellers 
should be bound by conditional 
contracts, coupled with a small 
deposit, as they are in most other 



countries. Tbe issuing of mort- 
gage certificates to buyers, stat- 
ing that they can raise a certain 
sum. would be a bonus for sellers 
considering an offer. 

Again, tbe RICS questions 
whether buyers and sellers will 
really want to have their hands 
tied. If it means a halving of the 
transaction time, plus the prom- 
ise of monetary compensation 
should the other side pull out. we 
believe they will accept the cul- 
ture shift. 

It may be that the professions 
themselves find the culture shift 
too mucb to bear. If so. the fol- 


lowing scenario might help con- 
centrate minds. 

It features a buyer sitting at 
borne, calling up property details 
on screen and e-mailing any 
home-owner whose property they 
wish to view. If they are still 
interested, they e-mail for tbe 
seller's information pack (survey, 
searches, etc), which the seller 
has already compiled on-line. 

They then e-mail their lender 
with a mortgage request (they 
will already have established 
roughly how much they can bor- 
row) and make an offer, again by 
computer. Not much of a com- 


mission for tbe professionals. 

No doubt there will be some 
difficult issues over the question 
of how to deal with housing 
chains and which conditions 
should apply to the contracts. 
But with determination, and the 
insight offered by other coun- 
tries' successful systems, these 
should not be insurmountable. 

Finally, since this issue has 
such a high profile, we hope this 
study will not join its predeces- 
sors on a civil servant’s shelf, but 
lead to real change. 

Yours in anticipation, 
Anne Spademan 


M y veteran Valen- 
tines are maturing 
gracefully - up the 
four walls of my 
house. I love climbing plants and 
have been fascinated by them 
ever since I first saw clematis - 
and roses in the wild and real- '• 
ised that like most climbers, 
they do not want to climb verti- 
cally but prefer to spread and 
sprawl. It is we who train them since I compared notes with an green Viburnum Bnrkwoodii 
upwards against flat surfaces. . older lady gardener. Her gar- which has beautifully scented 
The whole exercise is slightly dener had told her that her flowers in late spring. It 
artificial and it seems to divide plant, too, needed cutting, but responds to fairly brutal clipping 
into two.- she had asked her psychoanalyst after flowering, but if you leave 

On one side arc the reluctant and he had told her that it would it alone, it will still grow 
climbers which ought to be be better left alone and as he upwards and make nothing 
pruned,, trained and- reshaped . was usually right about most worse than a tidy mound in front 
every year. The best Valentine things, she had followed his of the walL Most of us picture it 
yon could give them would be an advice, ft had responded by flow- in open ground, but It is great 
intelligent pruning If they are enng excellently ever since. with a wall behind it 
roses, or a. severe -catting 'back if The other- branch of- the dim- The same can be said of a' 

tbey r #tb_ one of the. clignatises. Jtring ctossarejMrt even sprawlers neglected August shrub, Abelia 
which flower after July 1. in nature:' Some are clingers and chmensis. It, too, is evergreen in- 

I am not . too good with this some simply- shrubs , that we a half-hearted way, but its dis- 
dass of climber. En some years, I ., grow and contain against a verti- traction is its combination of 
have time to prime them prop- cal surface. 1 like this side of the pinkish-white flower heads and 
eriy, but dining others they are family in particular. Tbe dingers sweet scent in August when 
left free to wave in all directions, need no attention and the wall walls tend to look out of season. 
It is years- since I tackled the shrubs need nothing more than a On my sunny wall, ft is com- 
dlmbing Rose Madame Alfred light clipping, usually in tbe pletely hardy and am surprised 
Carrifere which has reached the weeks after flowering. Those of how seldom gardeners try it 
gutters on the house wall facing you with psychoanalysts have no I have it beside another dis- 
ease It needs attention but never need to ask advice. crete, late-flowering Valentine, 

receives it and still covers itself .. On a semi-shaded wall, I tbe upright Buddleia lindleyana 
in flowers. I feel better about It strongly recommend the ever- whose lavender flowers deepen 


variegata is unbeatable. It is 
oddly overlooked by all those 
gardeners who want a cheerful, 
evergreen protection on a wall or 
fencing panel up to eight feet or 
so. 

This Rhamnus grows rapidly, 
even with me, and can be dipped 
back to hug its background by 
strategic pruning any time 
between May and August. It is a 
far better bet in colder gardens 
than the variegated Myrtle, 
which is much more popular. I 
have used it as a continuous 
screen to hide neighbours or as a 
specimen, clipped back against a 
grey stone wall. If your garden is 
not too cold or windy, it will 
grow brilliantly facing north or 
east if it has light. It is one of 
the good things in gardening 
that still goes unrecognised. 

Among evergreen, variegated Gardeners who are lazy or 
wall shrubs, the cream-white bus)' elsewhere may well prefer 
so good that the Botanic Garden variegated Rhamnus alaternus to concentrate on a clinger. 


Gardening 


Climbers and clingers 

Robin I4ne Fox suggests shrubs and other candidates for filling your wall space 


to purple. It is an excellent 
friend on the wall because it has 
none of the coarse habit of its 
relations and is not too leafy. 

In the Oxford Botanic Garden I 
first observed what a useful 

The best 
Valentine you 
could give 
would be an 
intelligent 
pruning 

May-flowering shrub the white- 
flowered Persian lilac can be. 
Syringa persica alba is usually 
considered as a shrub in the 
round, but it is excellent up a 
wall, albeit slightly untidy. It is 


in due course removed it, but not 
before I had observed its value. 

Ceanothus is everybody's first 
thought as a shrub in this class. 
The plants have had a wonderful 
winter and Londoners and own- 
ers of other warm gardens 
should be tempted by tbe less 
hardy, bright blue forms like 
Italian Skies, which are looking 
unmarked in better garden cen- 
tres. I like the vivid blue Concha, 
which is slightly tougher, and 
the taller Edinburgh which 
deserves its Award of Garden 
Merit. 

In 1982, after an awful winter. 
I was thinking that the Ceano- 
thus had become an unwise bet 
in much of Britain. Since then, 
most of the varieties have had 
golden winters and we would be 
mad to neglect them. 


Almost nothing could be easier 
than a Rhamnus, except it needs 
a yearly cutting at your conve- 
nience If you want it to stay 
flat 

The only easier choices are 
things that hold firm to a wall 
and need no attention whatso- 
ever. Here, there is plenty of life 
beyond varieties of ivy. My par- 
ticular Valentines are the truly 
evergreen climbing hydrangea 
seemannii and the flashier 
Trachelospermum jasminoides 
with cream variegated leaves. 
The latter is definitely a plant 
for a sheltered wait facing south 
west, where it will eventually 
produce its heads of sweet- 
scented white flowers. 

Both are high-class clingers 
which respond to patience and 
almost complete neglect In their 
early years they make slow prog- 
ress, but the reason why I vote 
them my concluding Valentine is 
that after seven years of toler- 
ance, they become a definite 
presence at a height of 8ft or 
more, clinging to stonework, 
whereas supposedly climbing 
roses hardly dothe it They need 
no clipping, no tying and no 
attention. Give them time and 
they will change the surface of a 
warm house wall throughout the 
year. 


America’s 
lawns 
turn into 


1 he received wisdom 
1 that what happens in 
the US happens in the 
UK five years later 
has never applied to 
design. I have always 
mericans to be curiously 


oel Kingsbury reports on mass 
plantings and sweeping vistas 

t eristic use of swathes of perenni- 
als such as yellow-flowered Rud- 
beckla fulgida Goldstunn and the 
billowing seed heads of grasses 
such as Pennisetrun alopecu- 
roides and Miscanthus sinensis, 
iericans to be curiously “It was a totally new idea for 
tout their horticultural the US.” explains van Sweden. 
Rut a revolution is “Employers were looking at ft. 

o«Tv?onr»rs saying it’s like a vegetable gar- 
den, fall of weeds, so we thought 
we'd give them a lecture. We 
expected 40, and 400 showed up. 
They loved it; they're trying out 
the plants in their own gardens.” 

Gardens for the rich and 
famous, for big corporations, 
along the capital's Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and for Battery Park 
City on the .tip of Manhattan 
have followed, with van Sweden 
a popular speaker on the lecture 
circuit, and a regular output of 
books aimed at professionals and 
amateurs. 

Their aim is nothing less than 
a revolution in how Americans 
think about their landscape. 
“80130655“ and ‘‘romance’' are 
key words., even if they- are con- 
tradictory concepts for the Brit- 
ish onlooker. Boldness is about 
lines of planting that carry the 
eye across the landscape. Unking 
it to the buildings it surrounds 
and out to the wider world. 
Romance is the romance of the 
big landscape,- the evocation of 
the prairie 'with tall grasses wind- 
blown into waves. 

Oehme's. plant selection is part 
of the ley to the novelty and 
success of the partnership. He 
conducts trials of the plants in 
his ; garden at home, selecting 
only those that combine a long 


y, and British gardeners 
1 feel its impact. The 

0 lawn - notoriously 
-soaked and fanatically 
s giving way to an excit- 

one truly American in 

Stigatars are James van 
and Wolfgang Oehme, 
ie r an architect much 
d by the Brazilian land- 
jsigner Roberto Burie 

1 latter a horticulturalist 
ned in his native Ger- 

the 1950s in an atmo- 
jminated by the style of 
rster, where perennials 
mental grasses ruled, 
a-eden seems somehow 
jntially American, eyes 
lie projects and broad 
Although Oehme is 
[tense. his self-depreca- 
e 0 r Rumour and love of 

Hdd endear him to many 

together in 137L 

den and Oehme's part- 
is now set the agenda 
warden and landscape 
The big breakthrough 

>77 when the doctor of 
>ral Reserve Bank m 
or asked them to 
Tse^d mtside the 
ttional headquarters, 
involved their cfaarac- 





Characteristic of Oehme and van Sweden’s- work Is their use of swathes of rudbeelda, sedum and bill owing seed heads of grasses 


period of interest with reliability 
and low maintenance. 

Private gardens can be planted 
with a variety of spedes but the 
constraints of unskilled mainte- 
nance and a widespread, vora- 
cious deer population limit what 
can be used in public spaces. 
While perennials like the rud- 
beckia and pink Sedum Autumn 
Joy provide colour over a long 
season, it is the grasses that set 
their style alight; tbe plumes of 
pennisetrun, the elegant reed-like 
stature of miscanthus and a hint 
of . exoticism in the broad leaves 
of Spodiopogon sibiricus provide 
the romance and dy namis m. 


By their annual cycle of 
growth, from ground level to two 
or more metres tall, it is the 
larger grasses that so dramatic- 
ally remind onlookers of tbe 
cycles of nature in an often 
intensely urbanised society, and 
provide a vision and a reminder 
of nature. “Deer," explains van 
Sweden, “do not eat grasses... 
and grasses can take 120 m ph 
winds on the coast." 

While Oehme's plantsmanshlp 
provides much of tbe content, it 
is van Sweden's architectural 
vision that gives it form and con- 
text I m agi n atively designed pav- 
ing is a vital part of their work; 


van Sweden is increasingly 
designing fencing, garden furni- 
ture and lighting fixtures. 

The influence of Japanese gar- 
dens and culture on van Sweden 
is very apparent; if you follow a 
path through one of their gar- 
dens you are led through succes- 
sive layers of planting which 
reveal views - intimate ones of 
individual plants or larger ones 
of the surrounding “borrowed 
landscape". 

While enthusiasts of the part- 
nership's style abound, it also 
has its critics, especially among 
horticulturalists. The limited 
range of varieties and use of 


large masses of a single species 
are the main areas of contention. 

Mass planting is an important 
part of their philosophy. “It gives 
a certain quality, drama and 
boldness," van Sweden explains. 
But they are also open to new 
ideas - “we want to experiment 
more with blending plants." The 
younger project managers in the 
company are enthused by the 
current interest in using native 
plants, wild-flowers from the 
prairies in particular, and a 
much more naturalistic meadow 
style Is beginning to appear in 
their latest work. 

It is this openness to new ideas 


that promises to keep this excep- 
tional partnership alive and con- 
temporary. 

But bow open to their ideas 
should British gardeners be? 
Given that the US bas influenced 
UK urban landscape with shop- 
ping malls and low-density indus- 
trial development, maybe we will 
see the lawns of suburban gar- 
dens replaced with low mainte- 
nance perennials and ornamental 
grasses. 

■ Oehme. ran Sweden and Asso- 
ciates, $00 G Street SEL Washing- 
ton DC 2003: tel 1-202 546 7575. UK 
representative is Karen Sims- 
Neighbour: 01564 771305. 
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As in ancient 



the wise 



travel on foot 



Gerald Cadogan goes house-hunting in 
Athens, where the Olympic Games began in 
1896, and to where they return in 2004 




I t may be irksome to 
Athens’ growing finan- 

rial markets, but the 
belief runs deep in 
Greece that land and 
housing are the safest 
investments. 

Greeks tike to own their 
own spiti. and use the word 
for both house and home, so 
that it includes apartments. 
As a result, the property 
market always has a funda- 
mental strength, and a long 
perspective. 

Many Greek parents, for 
instance, still keep the old 
custom of providing housing 
as part of their daughter's 
dowry - although, with the 
changing role of women, it is 
no longer the essential it 
was a generation ago. 

In January, the govern- 
ment. well 3ware of Greeks' 
devotion to property and 
tangible assets, raised the 
taxman's take on property 
purchases. 

In Athens, the best places 
to live are the centre, the 
southern suburbs by the sea, 
or the northern suburbs 
where the ground is higher, 
the air cooler, and there is 
more greenery. 

The city, which was barely 
more than a village at the 
beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. is now a huge, and 
mostly suburban, sprawl, 
fuelled by the influx of refu- 
gees from Asia Minor tTur 
key) in the 1920s. and a large 
inward migration from the 
provinces in the 1950s. 1960s 
and 1970s. 

More than 3m people 
occupy a plain that sits like 
a bowl in the mountains, 
and runs down to the sea 
and the port of Piraeus. 

As in Los Angeles, these 
are just the cramped condi- 
tions that encourage smog to 


form - the infamous Athe- 
nian rh'fos. 

It is easy to see its yellaw- 
brown pall over the city 
from an aeroplane coming in 
to land, or from out at sea. 
In summer heat the ncfos is 
a serious health hazard. 

But at this time of year, on 
a cold sunny day after a 
rainstorm has washed the 
city clean, nowhere is more 
exhilarating than Athens. 

Walking is the best way to 
get around the small city 
centre, with the endless 
delight of co min g round a 
comer suddenly to find the 
Parthenon at the end of the 
view, or Lykavittos. Athens' 


P Property 
•| values are 
| bound to rise 
I with the 
® closure of 


Si the old 
i Athens 


S airport 


prominent hiU topped in best 
Creek habit by a white 
church. 

On its lower slopes is 
Kolonaki, the smart area of 
downtown Athens with 
many expensive shops and. 
on the other side of Vassilis 
Sofias Avenue, the smaller, 
and even smarter. Anaktora 
r Palace”) area beside the 
National Garden. 

Ln either area, the only 
accommodation available 
today is flats, although both 
used to have attractive neo- 
classical houses. They 
mostly disappeared as the 


post-war apartment blocks 
sprang up. 

In the 1960s, when I was a 
student in Athens. Kolonaki 
was the acme of chic, as new 
blocks vied to offer ever 
greater luxuries. But in the 
1970s and 1980s it became 
(relatively) “very cheap”, a 
Greek source says, as car 
ownership rocketed and 
people moved out to the 
northern suburbs. 

Now it has regained its old 
standing, because it is right 
in the centre, in walking dis- 
tance of everywhere, and 
cuts out commuting. 

But choose carefully in 
Kolonaki. Does the flat have 
a view? And what is the 
state of the building? Some 
blocks are looking frayed as 
they approach middle age, 
but refurbishment can work 
wonders. 

Rents typically cost 
Dr2.000-Dr3.000 (£4.25-£6.40.» 
per sq metre per month, says 
Yannis Perrotis of agent 
Lambert Smith Hampton, 
and can reach Dr4.000- 
Dr4,500 for top floor flats 
with uninterrupted views to 
the Acropolis. 

Buying an apartment in 
this category on Irodou Atti- 
kou Street (in Anaktora) 
could cost around Dr2m a sq 
metre, says Y annis Pln umis 
of Ploumis-Sotiropoulos. For 
new build in Kolonaki the 
price is around Drlm a sq 
metre, and for “a tired flat 
with no view”. Dr300.000 a sq 
metre. 

The chic alternative is 
Plaka. the oldest part of the 
modem city resting against 
the slopes of the Acropolis. 
Plaka still keeps the narrow 
stepped streets, and some of 
the atmosphere, of a Greek 
vfllage. This is a big induce- 
ment to buyers in a country 
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More than 3m people occupy a plain that sits Hke a bowl In the mountains, and runs down, to the sea and the port ed Pfeaeus 


HaadBa* Pbtto Agancy 


where city dwellers stress 
their rural roots - and go 
“back home" to vote in elec- 
tions. 

But houses in Plaka are 
few and demand great. It 
was poor. Now it is posh. A 
run-down small house could 
cost Dr60m-Dr70m. says 
Ploumls, and it would 'coat 
the same again to renovate 
it, with a sporting chance 
that the work would take 
ages if the Archaeological 
Service found bits of classi- 
cal Athens in the cellar. 

Other areas in town with 
older houses are Psiri, well 
placed between Plaka and 
the historic centre of the 
modem city (“where, less 


than 20 families now live.” 
says Perrotis); and. Mets, a 
trendy part popular with art- 
ists. near the Stadion and 
Ardittos hill. 

Smart leafy suburbs to the 
north include Philothei. Psy- 
chiko. Kifissia, Ekali and 
Kefalari. where US-style sat- 
ellite business c omm uni ties 
are growing; people can 
work near home, and do not 
have to face the restrictions 
on driving into the centre. 
(TO cut traffic and pollution, 
cars may circulate in the 
centre only every other day, 
depending on whether the 
number plate ends in an odd 
or even number.) 

Foreigners with families 


find these, are congenial 
areas but prices are similar 
to those in the best part? of 
the centre and- the smart 
coastal suburbs: a four-bed- 
room villa with pool could 
cost Drlm a month to rente 

Perrotis. points out that 
plots in Psychiko - and few 
are left - cost aver Dr200m. 
for A stremmd (1,000 sq 
metres), on which one could: 
build a good house of 400 sq 
metres. But as the price of 
that would be Dr400m to 
Dr450m, -the land- is.-* .large, 
part of the package - as in 
Surrey in the -UK. ■ ! ■: - ; 

By the sea, the key areas! 
include Palalo Faliro, .Glyr 
.feda, . Voula and 


mpni . on the coast towards- 
Cape SouniozL ' * ■ 

‘Here,, the impending .big 
change.! when property val - > 
ues are hound to rise; will- be 
the closing of Athens air- 
port 

- Ideally, this should beby- 
. 2002, so as to giVe time to 
.test' the. new [airport fully, 
beforethe ‘Olympic- Gaines 
- (which: should, have' come: In 
< 1996, to x»Iehrateihe cerate- . 
nary of - the first . modern 
Olympics in- Athens in 1896> - 
return at last in ‘2004. - 
■■■ The . new 'airport is being; 
built -.east of Mount Hymet- 
tosatSpata iru-thejitfesogeia i 
plain, .-which .produc^sthe^ 

„ *• . T . «‘/ r , .**' 


.. . Hero too expect, a building 
=-hoem, wtfh a knock-on effect 
in - property - prices in the 
' sma)\ port towns on the east 
i COasL . • • 

.In- the city centre, the 
. urgent need is* to finish the 
Metro extensions in good 
time for the Gaines - nther- 
: : wise , it- will be - one - huge 
■i traffic jam. v 

- But, .as . in. ancient times. 

- feet are best in Athens. Wise 
j-owls will choose, the least 

rar-dep«2d6nt property they 
' can fmcL:^ 


m /n Athens . (0030-1): Lam- 
:bert 4 - Smith ' Hampton 
i(360-3667%: Piaum&Satiropozt- 
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KASSOUNDRA 
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Secluded & Exclusive 
RESORT 
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3/4 Bedrooms, 

2 Bathroom Houses being 
constructed in this sought 
alter area of mainland Greece. 
Prices horn £85.000 
Inspection Trips £100 
(For a limited period only) 
Ragdata Limited, 

Nyrae Properties Overseas, 

5 Denmark Street, 
London WC2H 8LP 
Tet 01 903 732551 
Fax: 07 050 138 704 
einatL ftagd&ta@daLpipexxan) 


MALLORCA 

New development in . 
delightful 
PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO •' - 
CALA MORAGUES 
Two bedroom two bathroom 
apartments. 

All with balcony and beautiful 
sea view. 

Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 
For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
and prices: - 

OR4JLTEN.SJL 


BUYING ABROAD? 


‘ Tht Spring wmrts jmjmr eiWWfion: _ ^ 

The Cumberland Hotel 

• MarHerAxciroLandoB W1‘. ' " 


Friday T3i3t, Saourday 14iA. Sunday 1 5th February 1998 
■ ‘ Friday 1JW0 - IM0. Sai/Srm M30 - 1709' 


Ovex'50-jcpp Agents arid. Developers from Spain and the 
B<deari£s, tb e. Cana ties, GiJ)Taltar. Greece, Austria. Portugal, 
• Pranca Italy. Cyprus, Maiuu Florida and the Caribbean 
" ; will'be'di^layirig iiieir propertied ’ ’ '. 
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WESTMINSTER SQUARE 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON 5E1 
Set m the heart cf London this development of 141 
luiunou5 apartments is 400 metres from Waterloo 
Station and 700 metres from the Houses of Parliament 
There are only 15 of these homes left and with the 
24 hour concierge and underground parking included 
they won't be around for long. For further information 
or to arrange a viewing please call 0171 642 8399. 
TWO BEDROOM APARTMENTS FROM £256.500 


EXCHANGE RATE 
just right 


ENGLISH PERSON 
on hand 


Phone:- 003471 724046 
or Fak:- 003471 714967 


Te V: -Cl 71-73 5 81 84 
S. FREE A. d mission. • 


Studios, apam. super villas on sea 
Bea u lieu. Vfliefrancbe. St Jean. 
Cap-Fcnur.tCcns d'AJun 


Canucc 

Jaj, Baber & Par 

Td: IXIJJJ-5J 0I1 Sj>5 
Fan l*m-W3.UI J2J6 






mmm 
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KING'S ACRE 

OSBORNE ROAD, WINDSOR 
5Cr% of our unique selection of two. three and four 
bedroom apartments and four bedroom houses have 
already been reserved at our new development 
in tne heart of Windsor. These homes are built to 
;he highest specifications and are in sight of the 
castle. For further information please calf our new 
sales centre and showhome on 01753 859093 
PRICES START FROM £288.000. 


Extensive selection of 
Apartments &. Chalets ln 
Switzerland's Premier Ski Resort 
Personal Advice & 
Management Sendee 

HlIAKy SCOTT 
The Swiss Specialist 
Tel/Fax; 01243 583215 fUKD 


(mm- TUSCANY -TIA1X 

Attractive farmhouse, 
m cubtaae am, Jmrmtk am 
Lei^r rrerpHrm. 4 batman u.2 bethnma L 
20 teres, cl Lend. Szommng pool 
V» muiuiw firm Flormrc 
Price £320^H plus toranfciion 
VrVfoxz tludj l B0-3W77-7JWV1 
MoMe: «e-3f-348-5UXH<) 

Kr—1: ffw^tbbntinrtif 




2 Kouantoeri Str n 10B74 ATHS4S 
NICOStA 

Tel +301 3B42S07-8 * Fax 4301 3840784 . 


17 TkimWd Sr., 54624 TFESSALORTK). 


GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 

Beautiful luxurious,.^ bedroom. 2 tffli&roqni chalct, 
dose to cable cars; custonv<iesigin^'kitdiea, . .' 
. magpifioent private garden, i^sed icaxace. > ' _■ 
Private sale. No uriermediary: 

Ttl: 01344 291948 (l900-2l^Uw,oithrj ' 



+ Ctaen. fiifr. Mile and Skqjte. 

+ Appealing 3erri oraiar stung room 
- .«fBropenflre _• -_ - ; 
♦ WeaMw angle <b couple 

• - win B W i E2MJM 


:: A 






BROOK MANOR 

TURNER'S HILL ROAD. EAST GRINSTEAD 
There are only two of these truly unique four 
bedroom houses left in our newly built manor house. 
Set within three and a half acres of beautifully 
landscaped and maintained gardens, complete 
with a tennis court, the twelve houses ate built to 
the highest standards. For further information of 
tbs exclusive residence please call 01342 312 252. 
FOUR BEDROOM HOUSES FROM £255,950. 


ALPINE PROPERTIES Lowes* paces + 
strong pound * new purchase low « 
brttOant opportunity to buy. Alpine 
ReftOwK® 01 7B4 471377 


For further 
Residential 
Property 



COUNTRY 

PROPERTY 


; reigate 

Trains appro* 40 min* 

: LnadonBiidg^Wetoria. 

- Stumimg wmpfctdy teTrabished 
.< ■ period. -• ; 

: PENTHOUSE APARTMENT 
5 rooms rncL tower. Idtebenf 

. <tiniog rm. 3 baths.roof pfa. 
JWttramk views to Sooth & West. 
■ GUIDE £225,880 ' 

- Crow Wadtin 01737 345886 


Every Iocs cl an la unique. Every hone la different 


www.tialIway.eB.uk 


Please see Section 1 


'4! iiuiiiOLLimniiiu [fPimmiimiiiiicaLUTiLrtJiiMitiiKiuHtiij 'j^K^^^^BiAjuiriuiLauruM-ii/uLiJiiu LUdiiiuM ai;iumiiiukuiu u j-i lliiu4-ui iiiLi^i: 


CITY . PIED A TEflflE K.io n vww> dr 
w.oi ctTvaie Mrton? Secure new cmo-. 
porter gym red terrace. £105 000 
HuhOfC S3iv« C-lrr .H71 £50 ’012 


MARYLEBONE VI/1. Sl ^nvtg 2 ai 3 rtf 2 
birt-rs obi rccop perrunuso Bai witfi 
concerv ans n^r rorrace «i new 
fici-e'ccocm. PF £ cai •y-'iw. tffj year 
le w Wj DTZOITt 400 5738 


NOTTING HIU. GATE CtwpCTw C-IXL 
W1 1 V/ei-acpcaroed cemral i bed him 
Bat m mcd. hick. Uh eweakar CS35 V* 
0i7t 2S3 6013 


LANDLORDS • WE URGENTLY require 
prepamas * wi. W2, W8. SW1. Wa. 
WiO & W14 for awaiting tenants. 
TENANTS - Studio i bed-4bed Bats 
maSable in central Uxbcm Ca«- 
0171 H4 55W0956 IE30OZ 



I ! NANCJ A J . TJMLS 

"hoVv. no''.fc«y*A. 


World Class Hor.-i 

F f calorie QSCd 90S9- 

I 
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1111 ontevetrc. is a n&w landmark residential 
iWldevbiopnieni of. 103 apartments and penthouses 
on the south bank of the river Thames at Battersea., 
overlooking Chelsea's Cheyne Walk. 

Designed to the highest contemporary specification by 
Richard Regers Partnership, the scheme w:!! rise to 20 
storeys ana will offer the most spacious and dramatic 
apartments anywhere on the river. 

Amenities wifi include a leisure centre with tennis court, 
extensive underground car parking, private landscaped 
gardens and 24-hour security. 

Following the commencement of construction and the 
opening of the on-site sales office, over 40% of the 
apartments have now been sold. 

Prices start :rom £455,000 for a 2-bedroom apartment 
and from £1 ,45m for penthouses. 

Montevetro will be available for occupation from 
May 199S. 

For further information please visit the sales office at 
112 Battersea Church Road, call cn 0171 801 0200 
or fax on 0171 585 0850. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 

0171 589 1333 0171 801 0200 




106 WAREHOUSE APARTMENTS ADJACENT TO CANARY WHARF 
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STYLE ON THE WATERFRONT AT WEST INDIA QUAY 

PRICES FROM £170,000 


A 


Mjryiohono 
Warwick 
Balfour 


0171 537 0000 k.Viir 1 

www.manloft.co.uk 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



HOME 


i^LOXDON 


London's No.l Specialist 
Search Company 

• Wi Pvdusc RoidcnuU Property 

ad hnicstacfio for Qtots 

• Expat Calnl London Knowledge. 

• R1CS Qualified ad Insured. 

-LET US SEARCH FOR YOU.' 

TeL *44 171 B38 1066 
Fine *44 I7| HI 1077 
www.boni ex axAcB.nk. 
Kn t gbnbrtdte. SW3 


Boston 

C ARRINGTON 

Pritchard MM 


New Releases 
for 1998 


T 4 ! 

ij- 


Leasehold enfranchisement 
specialists 0171-5S4 33S9 


COPPING 
v/ JOYCE 

Islington & Cm u j ' - 

I; \ ft 

A selection of bouses and flab i! ■; 

jvailable for rent in all price ranges. .j 4?'~ 

Fumisbed or unfurnished. Many ready j-- 
for immediate occupation. ^ 

Tel: 0171 226 4221 | 

Fax: 0171 2264167 8 • £ 


ja s 



Peterborough Road 
FuSian^ London SW6 

• Double height ceflingst 

• Many wftfc river v ie ws 
■ Shdl apartments from 

£ 275 , 000 -£ 445,000 

• Fitted out apartments ham 
£ 299 , 000 -£ 415,000 


Are you looking for 

INVESTMENTS? 

: AS? «?:# X:2£& Sit£CT.Cn 

: or Wr cewr?.4: lcw»"! . 

j KSaSUSAl WrcffYjVTTH 


Con^c): Sleek Pago Stock 

017! (,z: 0022 


tRy 


TRY HOMES LIMITED 


Show apartments open daily 
0171 736 2671 




f to most apartments 



In Knightsbridga, Maxbls Arch, 

Hyde Paik, Mayfair from £350- 
£3.000 pw. 

Forlono/diDfi Jets Enhance Plies 
0171629 0501 


CITY & 

BLOOMSBURY 

wci. 

For a comprehensive list of 
qualify isatwi unrturo 
apartments tan £250 pw 
Tel: 0171 250 1012 
h&irfordSaM Can- 


Use the internet to Trod houses & other 


property from Britain’s leading estate agents 


pqjertyfindeEco.uk 


Agent enquiries: Tel: 017 1 371 661 1 
Email: ipf^dmii^fHtipenyfiDdeTxauk 


City Approach **:Ar.‘ vne ,n h'o fir; : />y ’ 


r MANSON MEWS~I 
I HOUSE. V 

I Sunny side, ttite recap, 4 f 
| beds. 2 bafts, ft kit, util rm,lg8 f 
| if ten; Igegge. £700.000 FH. | 
|_ . 01713^ ^8^ J 


•.'jiVrno j <•; :nn <_V> 


t ft-ni f ; 


•1 


. iiu ij *C'» X-f.'" 1 


near 


- .*V I 

■ • 
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Show Fiat Opens Copping Joyce: 0171 359 9777 
191h Feb 10. 3 0-9. 00pm Huriord Salui Carr: 0171 250 1012 



BliYING FOR INVESTMENT? 

EDINBURGH 
CITY CENTRE 
offers ouuundini.' value for money. 

wilh evccllcnl eopiuf growl h 
expected over the next few yiurv. 
Mews ptojwny viuiaied near to 
Princus Slnxl and the ne* 
Padiument siie. 

4 bedroom house. 5 bathroom*, 
lounpc/dminp room, study, 
integral garage, patio garden. 

£155,000 to yield 7 J.% 

WHY PAY DOUBLE OK THULE 
TIMES THE PUCE K LONDON"? 

CTOTACl: 

MALCOLM WABBaCX 
SENATE INTERNATiriN XL 
TU..OIAI 2^1. V.W 
FAX" OI3I 226 ibVf 


EC1 - SITE FOR SALE. Consent to fiuDO 
modem house dose to the Bartacan. 
El 35,000 Hurtord SaM Can 
T: 0171 250 1012 F: 01 71 250 1015 

SHOREDITCH E2. 3 bed house, lenace. 
£235,000 Hurfotd Salvl Can 
T; 0171 250 1012 F 0171 250 1015 


HAMILTON BROOKS 


CITY EC4 - TO LET 

Selection or' luxury studio. 1 bed. 2 bed + ] penthouse. 
Fully furnished. 

Quiet courtyard development, some with balconies 


0171; 63B 2153 


OLD THEATRE COURT 

SE 

A SELECTION Of NEWLY BLILT 
TWO BEDROOM APARTMENTS 
Y.TTHP; E.XSY ftYiLRlNC DISTANT 
OF THE Cm 1 

NOW READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 

PRICES FROM £195,000 

Parking space available at 
AN ADDITIONAL £15.000 


'."'TV-r '.tLT AMS7 

DUNCAN ALLEN 

0 1 “ I 40/ .IJvni 
F*X: 0171 407 127 j 


London 


TOWER BR: Extra ddux 2 
bedroom apt 1350 sq fL + 
PaiWngfStorage/FItneGS ent 
terrace on river near Design 
CnL Ready in 2 months. 
Contract assgnL fer sale. 

Pac 001-718-703-0306 lor detail*. 


LONDON. A Grade ll Listed Georgian 
tonnhouse *rlh 4 bedrooms, looaled 
In Lillie Adelphi. and backing onto 
The Sirand Relurbished to a mgn 
uanoarani Berkeley Homes |£urray) Lb 
Pnce £835,000. Taeqhone 01932 575500 
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EDUCATION 


Great schools 
are tempted 
into revision 

Simon Targett looks at how the choice of Easter 
examination-preparation courses is widening 


I t could be that tomor- 
row's generation of 
GCSE and A-level stu- 
dents will not need an 
Easter revision course. 

The government's curricu- 
lum advisers, who oversee 
all public examinations, this 
week announced plans to 
introduce annual tests for 
most primary school pupils. 
So by the time they reach 
the age of 16. these pupils 
should have mastered the 
art of passing exams. 

But today's teenagers are 
still Oiled with forboding in 
the run-up to the exam sea- 
son. and they are clamour- 
ing for one or two-week 
courses of intensive tuition 
during the Easter holidays. 

This - and the fact that 
parents are ready to spend 
more than £500 to turn their 
teenaged children into titans 
of the examination hall - 
explains why a few elite pub- 
lic schools are entering the 
Easter revision market for 
the first time this year. 

Traditionally. Easter revi- 
sion has been dominated by 
the tutorial colleges - the 
so-called “crammers” - and 
the “seasonal providers" 
which cater exclusively for 
pupils revising in the final 
weeks of their GCSE and 
A-level courses. 

One or two famous 
boarding schools have 
offered rival courses since 
the mid-1980s, notably Wel- 
lington College, built in 
Berkshire as a memorial to 
Napoleon's vanquisher in 
1853, and Millfield. founded 
in the 1930s and located in 
Somerset. 

But. for all their success, 
they attracted few disciples 
among the Headmasters' and 
Headmistresses’ Conference 
which represents the top 250 
private schools. 

Then last year Harrow 


School, one of the country's 
grandest public schools, 
launched some GCSE and 
A-level revision courses on 
subjects ranging from sci- 
ence and mathematics to 
theatre studies and Japa- 
nese. 

It was so successful - even 
a pupil from Eton. Harrow's 
great rival, enrolled on a 
course - that it is being 
repeated this year in expan- 
ded form: classical civilisa- 
tion is now an option. 

Other great schools have 
been tempted into the mar- 
ket this year, pre-eminently 
Clifton College, founded in 
1862. and Winchester Col- 
lege, which admitted its first 
scholars in 1382. 

This trend has prompted a 

| Easter 
revision is a 
notoriously 
unregulated 
market It is 
not ‘a 
shark-free 
zone’ 

mixed response from rivals 
among the traditional pro- 
viders. 

Marilyn Craig, who runs 
Justin Craig Education, 
arguably the biggest Easter 
revision operation in the 
country, points to the 
johnny-come-lately factor. 

"It is really ironic," she 
says. “When I started out I 
wanted a boarding school to 
house our courses, and I got 
back some terrible replies - 
in effect, saying 'how dare 
you." 

That was back in 1981. 


Since then several schools 
have hosted the Justin Craig 
courses. Including such 
renowned institutions as 
Haileybury College in Hert- 
ford and the Mount School 
in York. This is evidence 
that the market for Easter 
courses has changed dramat- 
ically in the intervening 
years. 

For one thing , the tutorial 
colleges and “seasonal pro- 
viders". such as Justin Craig 
Education, have been spec- 
tacularly successful in 
recruiting pupils from the 
top private schools. 

Elizabeth Rickards, princi- 
pal of Davies T^tng and Dick 
Independent College, says a 
significant proportion of 
pupils on last year's revision 
courses came from tradi- 
tional schools with high aca- 
demic reputations - notably. 
Eton. Harrow. St Paul's 
boys’ and girls' schools, and 
Westminster. 

In some cases, the pupils 
were so impressed with the 
course that they derided to 
transfer schools. 

Ben Moss, a GCSE student 
at Highgate, moved to DLD 
- as pupils call ft - to study 
for A-levels. “It was a great 
course," he remembers, “and 
I have never come across 
teaching like it" 

Another difference is the 
rising quality of the GCSE 
and A-level pupils. "We used 
to see pupils struggling to 
pass their exams.” says Rick- 
ards. “but we are now seeing 
more pupils on the A IB bor- 
derline." 

This development has 
been driven by the growing 
competition to secure a place 
at an “ivy league” univer- 
sity. as well as the tendency 
for some top employers to 
take more account of A-level 
grades than degree classifi- 
cations. 



Winchester College is keen to 
‘open up-. Simon Targett reports 


A - d elicat e charcoal 'tag their precious holiday. 

drawing of Win- For Tim Parkinson, areW- 
Chester " College, tect of the course, it will be 
which appears on nothing new - he ; has done 
the front cover of the "eco- Easter shifts for a London 
ffiPTfri cn revirion course” leaf- “crammer” and admits to 
let, conveys , the traditional .eqjoying it "It’s a great reel- 
image of the school: an iDg.” he says, “especially 
Oxbridge-style academy, when you see people making 
founded in the 14th century, a really .big improvement to 
with spires, cloisters and a short space of time." 
teachers who call themselves . .How much pupils will 
“dons" ' enjoy the course is another 


But it rather poses the 
question: why- run an Easter 
rerisirai course? ■ . 

One reason, it seems; is to - 
“open up" college to the 
wider, community, to show 
people, what it .is like 
"beyond the flint wall”, as 
Patrick TMadure. director of 
the Friends of Winchester 
College, puts it 

There is also great pres- 
sure from the government. 
. for . fee-paying - private 
schools to share theta facili- 
ties and expcartSsawitihstate- 
funded schools.' Winchester 
already runs'- “activity 
camps" for children aged 
four to IS, but a report pub- 
lished this week by the Inde- 
pendent Schools Council 
hi g hli g hted the community 
work of rival schools — _ oota- . . 
bly Eton, which runs a week- 
long summer school for 50 
post-GCSE pupfls from state 


ing/ he says, “especially 
when you see people making 

a really .big improvement to 
a short space of time." 

How much pupils will 
eqjoy the course is another 
matter. It will not be easy. 
An eight-hour day will begin 
with. a morning of “inten- 
sive" tuition - each lesson 
lasting one-and-a-half hours 
- followed by an hour-long 
test, two half-hour lessons, 
and an hour-long individual 
tutorial in' the afternoon.' 

' Parents might gulp at. the 


Three dons 
have signed 
up to teach 
during their 
precious 
holiday \ 


price - M10 far five days. 

But these drawbacks may 
be outweighed by the key 
selling points: the teaching - 


schools’ in tiie London Bor- - exclusively by Winchester’s 


Tim Parkinson of Winchester Coflege You see people making a really big improvomwif _ sdnNm 


As Rickards notes: 
“A-level grades tend to hang 
with you for a long time, 
whereas people soon forget 
whether you got a 2.1 or a 
22 ." 

These two trends mean the 
Easter revision market has 
moved into the traditional 
territory of the top public 
schools, which cater for 
bright students with an 
ambition to enter an elite 
university. 

The schools offer a range 
of subjects - Millfield and 
Clifton even offer revision in 


A-level sports studies - 
small classes (no more than 
eight) and unrivalled recre- 
ational facilities. 

They are not cheap, how- 
ever. Harrow charges A-level 
students as much as £495 for 
a week of Easter revision, 
plus a £120 residential 
charge. Clifton charges a 
more modest, but still 
pricey.. £425 for A-level 
students staying in the Vic- 
torian college in Bristol. 

But pupils are not just 
paying for the course. Easter 
revision is -a notoriously 


unregulated market It is 
not, as course 'advisers! warn, 
“a shark-free zone". Anyone;, 
more or less, can set up .an 
Easter revision course. In, 
ftk context. Hip .fop public- 
schools' historic co mmit - 
ment to high-quality teach- 
ing has huge commercial- 
value. 

As Mike Innes, managin g 
director of Clifton. College 
Services, the school's entre- 
preneurial arm. says: “We 
have been educating chil- 
dren for over 150 years - and 
that counts for something:” 


. ough of Brent. 

Another reason is. finance. 
Winchester’s endowment 
.-may exceed £30m, but it is 
poorer , than Eton. “That: is 
tile difference between, being 
founded by. a bishop and 
founded: by a king," says 
liadore. .3 

-■/' Winche ster / was estab- 
lished by William of Wyke- 
ham . Bishop .of Winchester 
and- chancello r toRicbard IL- 
Eton was. established : neaxiy 
-S3 years later by Henry VL 


teaching staff; an “after 
care” service so pupils can 
contact their revision tutors 
in ' the days before the 
A-level exam; and the col- 
lege’s reputation for getting 
theta own pupils into the top 
universities. 

- Last year, 35 pupils from 
Winchester went to Oxford, 
14 to Cambridge, 12 to Dur- 
ham. XI to Bristol, nine to 
-Bdmbtugh and ei g h t to Uni- 
versity College, London. 

;"A week at the school will 


• ■-But theV most immediate, not turn pupils into instant 
trijBes -for the A-level . reyi- Wykehamists, especially 


rion .course is the enthusi*. since the course is predom- 
'■ asm of -the -economics staff. > : inanity nan-residential. But 
. Three of . the ffve doos.-^aU ; as . Parkinson says; “it will 
graduates of. Oxford's poll- . give people a taste of work- 
tics, phhosopby anff eamora- - - ingrhra well-known and suc- 
ics course. - signed- up to cessful academic establish- 
•teech Bonr Wykehamists dor- : 


EASTER 
REVISION 
at CATS 

With examinations fast approaching, an intensive 
programme of revision and exam preparation, in 
small groups, helps students succeed at GCSE 
and A-Level. 

fvr further information please contact: 

01223 314431 

CATS Round Church Street Cambridge CB5 SAD 



EASTER REVISION 


COLLINGHAM 

LONl JON ■ OXFORD 


EASTER 

REVISION 

SmniS groups iduji coition. 

St Ltd \ oc practice 

2 .' 

I.ondo!'! SV\ 5 OH: . 
Telephone. 017: 24 4- 7*-+ . 4 

•.» w \ tin »i .:ik > •••' l' \ 

31 St Giles, Oslo'd OX I 311. 
Telephone: )1«363 72S2.S0 

v, V. >.v i <'i;irv_pi<‘!!>:. > u.uk 


CHOOSING A COURSE 


g * Contact Gabbitas for independent friendly, 
* expert advice on suitable Easter revision 

: courses and independent colleges. . . ; g 




GABBITAS 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


126 - 1 30 Regent Street, London ' W-1 R 6 EE • 
Tel: 01717340161 Fax: 0171 4371764 



YOUR PLACE 
'jjSf FLORENCE 

The British Institute of 
Florence offers special 
Easter revision courses 
and regular .courses of 
.. . nAUCAR and ART 
HISTORY 
all year round 
• THE BRITISH 
. INSTITUTE 
•' Piazza Strozzi 2, 
5012? Firenze, Italy 
Tel. (0039) 55 28 40 31 
-Fax. (6039) 55 28 70 71 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
HAPPY NEW YOU! 


Have you ever wanted to 
WRITE • PAINT • ACT_?? 

Do you need to be more 
original in your work? 

Or just have more FUN!?! 

Then come and join us! 

12 weekend course 

‘creativity!’ 

Fully catered in beautiful location. 
1 hour south of London. Sat/Sun. 
Tel: 01273 679917 
to request details. 

Places limited so 

BOOK NOW! 


©xforb (Caster Courses' 


pwfii-makwft educational counts 
l*il* YEAR A LEVEL REVISION 
Converuiowl or Modular Syllabus 

Fully Residential at 
St. j Hilda's College 

April 4* - 9“ and 14* - |0* 

High quality courses run by ex-A level examiner for A level -audenis only. 
Full board, single rooms, specialist tutors. 

Tel: fOI865l3M517(24hrsi 
y $ Souiinnoor Road. Oxford OX2 t>RB 



FAST. EFFECTIVE. AFFORDABLE 

Would speaking your 
Customer s language 
have made the 
difference ? 


Did your last meeting' overseas go as well as you had 
hoped ? Np ? Vy»iy not ? Did you kwe out to a competitor 

who didspeak the language of the customer ? 

. - ; -r ^Donttetfthappanagain- - 


JfcKU iZ Tor -details of ’Doing Business In’ 
FrencWGwmaiWSpsnish NOWon ; 


0161 - 628 3607 
0131. - 226 7198 


jMpiS the World Communicate. 


Forthcoming Education 
Features 

March 14 - Boarding Schools 
April 25 - Summer Schools 
May 16 - Language Courses 
June 13 - Independent Schools 


The FTs education progrnrie Is. readby art affliierrt;& International audience of 
-parents seeking the best schools and the n* an ideal. 

. place for educatkmal establishments^ ! ai^ertfse. ' : . 

For -further informatlon/ptea^e riontact; 

' ’ ' ri Alice Croxfoird.J : .V • 

Tel: 0171 873 4418 Fax: ^^673 30^8 . • ■ ' 














just unreal 

Amie Wilson is impressed by the high quality 
artificial snow he found in Maine 


T he snow - was as 
soft as velvet and 
our skis as slient 
as a Rolls-Royce 
engine - as -we 
plunged down Right Stuff. 

Colorado powder? Not a 
bit of it. We were in Sunday 
River. Maine, and this was 
one of the biggest surprises 
of my siding career, my first 
encounter with artificial 
snow of such high quality 
that it was almost like the 
real thing at its best 
It was the right stuff all 
right. Even later, over an 
Excaliburger at the Foggy 
Goggle restaurant. I could 
scarcely believe it. We were 
still taking about it over din- 
ner at the Great Grizzly 
Steakhouse. 

Les Otten, the supremo of 
East Coast s kiing , seems to 
have hit the bull’s-eye with a 
vast array of state-of-the-art 
snowguns across his collec- 
tion of ski resorts, dubbed by 
one wit “the Ottenman 
Empire^. 

These huge, metal tower- 
guns rear 30ft above the 
trails, sending clouds of 
snow billowing into the air - 
and eventually on to the 
trails in home-made snow- 
storms. Peter Kenney, our 
guide, a coach with Sunday 
River’s Perfect Turn ski 
school, pointed at the 
ground below the chair we 
were riding. “This is what it 
would look like without 
man-made snow - reduced 
to sticks and stumps pretty 
quickly." 

The snow, of course, is the 
thing. In New England they 
make it whenever possible, 
day and night. “Well even 
make snow In the middle of 
a snowstorm. says George 
Driscoll, international sales 


manager of Otten 's Ameri- 
can Skiing Company. “You 
can have the most extensive 
lift system in the world, but 
if you do not have the snow, 
it is a lift to nowhere. Until 
Les came along, people 
tended to.be so busy divid- 
ing up the pie ' they never 
spent much - time growing 
the pie." 

If you think of snow 1ik» 
washing powder, Otten ’s. 
new, improved product is as 
white as it gets, soft and for- 
giving, and be is out to sell 
it to the skiing masses. The 

Otten plans 
to install his 
patented 
technology in 
Heavenly, 
California . 

secret, he claims, is a combi- 
nation of the height of the 
towers and the design of the 
nozzles. 

The farther artificial snow 
has to fall. before it hits-the 
ground, the more chance it 
has of producing bigger, 
lighter crystals. “The nearer 
the ground, the tinier the 
crystals - and the more 
likely they are to fall as tiny 
ice splinters." 1 he says. By 
making the. mbting-chaxnber 
in the nozzle as small as pos- 
sible, there is less chance of 
too much water unbalancing 
the mixt ure 

Otten plans to install his 
patented Signature Snow 
technology at his latest 
acquisition in Heavenly. Cal- 
ifornia. which already has 
one of the biggest snow- 


making systems in the US. 
and even in the heart of 
both Utah and Colorado ski- 
country. where good snow 
falls so abundantly, at The 
Canyons (formerly Park 
West / Wolf Mountain) and 
Steamboat 

As something of an apolo- 
gist until now for East Coast 
skiing, I have always 
believed that the rasp of skis 
on ice and unforgiving artifi- 
cial snow was the Inevitable, 
price for enjoying the 
charms of New England. 
And that all the hype about 
the vast fire-power of snow 
cannons was Just a market- 
ing tool designed to make a 
virtue out of necessity. No 
longer. 

Any snow-maker can mix 
water and air which will 
look white and allow a ski to 
slide. But slide is often the 
operative word. Like most 
recreational skiers, as soon 
as I hit poor-quality man- 
made snow, my skis are. 
inclined to slide away and I 
tend to compensate by tens- 
ing my muscles. The result 
is rarely pretty to watch. 

“In the beginning, they 
needed the ground to be 
white, and no one was inter- 
ested In anything else," says 
Otten. “Then I found out 
that if the snow is better, I 
ski better. 

“Call it vanity, advancing 
age or selfishness - what- 
ever - I figured that if I 
liked it, everyone else ought 
to like it." 

Otten 's feeling for artifi- 
cial snow has. completely 
unexpectedly, helped make 
him the most powerful indi- 
vidual in American skiing - 
his American Skiing Com- 
pany owns nine resorts. 

“Gradually, over the years. 
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: Brooksbank compet in g in the Bust N* Bum mogul compe t ition at Sunday River. He stands in as a film stunt man 


the old standards became 
unacceptable," he says. "The 
east was losing traffic to the 
west. We knew as far back 
as the 1960s that if we used 
enough energy we could 
make dry snow. But in those 
days it was very expensive. 

“By the late 1980s people 
were Interested in quality - 
not just making the slopes 
white. 1 was determined to 
break out of the mould that 
was producing average 
snow. We Deeded to over- 
come the reputation we had 
in the east But we had to 
figure out a way of doing it. 

“It was like producing a 
motor car capable of 50 miles 
to the gallon inst ead of 12." 
Now, thanks to the latest 
technology, he seems to 
have achieved his goal 

Otten’s flagship is still 
Sunday River, where he and 


bis team have beavered 
away for years trying to 
improve the resort, which 
now has an impressive 125 
trails spread across eight 
peaks. 

Finally, when be had tin- 
kered with the resort and 
expanded it as much as he 
could - prompting one local 
man to exclaim; "Hey. 
there's a mountain growing 
in my back yard" - he 
crossed the Maine state 
boundary to acquire Attitasb 
(Native American for “blue- 
berry") in the Mount Wash- 
ington Valley. That was just 
three years ago. 

Otten’s deal was the begin- 
ning of a sudden climb from 
relative obscurity to US-wide 
fame. After spending a for- 
tune revitalising Sugar bush 
with seven new lifts. Otten 
stunned the skiing world 


twice within less than a year 
by acquiring Killington (see 
last week’s FT Weekend), 
the resort which, as his one* 
time employer, sent him to 
run Sunday River in the first 
place - plus its sister resorts 
of Sugarloaf and Mount 
Snow. 

Late last year. Otten 
snapped up Heavenly. 
Steamboat and the Canyons, 
which is said to have even 
bigger potential than VaiL 

Like many resorts in New 
England, Attitash and its 
companion mountain. Bear 
Peak, compensate for lack of 
altitude tin spite of a 1.750ft 
vertical drop) with some 
delightfully varied terrain. 
Wandering Skis is a recently 
cut gladed run. and Idiot's 
Option a narrow, plunging, 
roller-coaster trail. 

Another intriguing trail - 


Wilfred’s Gawm - celebrates 
a run built by mistake. The 
Wilfred in question miscal- 
culated and put the trail in 
the wrong place. When he 
died a year ago. aged 86. the 
resort's management decided 
to leave his run forever 
ungroomed. 

Thanks to the vastly 
improved snow-making sys- 
tem. Otten's resorts pride 
themselves on their ability 
to stage a quick recovery 
after severe weather condi- 
tions - even after this 
month’s “ice-storm of the 
century". But should the 
occasional spot of hail, mist 
or freezing fog dull your 
enthusiasm, staff such as 
Randy Rotha will rekindle it 
for you with his boisterous 
banter. 

During our New England 
tour we were hoping to meet 


three otber local characters: 
Grizzly, a ski ambassador in 
Killing -ton. Rocket, a snow- 
boarding guide at Attitash 
and Crazy Eric, a half-pipe 
expert from Sugarloaf - but 
in the end. our paths did not 
cross. 

However, we found lunch 
with Otten just as entertain- 
ing. He is so used to being 
asked the secret of his suc- 
cess that be bas a sign in his 
office saying; “It’s the snow, 
stupid!" 

■ Amie Wilson fine to Bos- 
ton with British Airways. He 
stayed at the Trail Creek 
Apartments in Killington. the 
Sugarbush Irm at Sugar bush, 
the new stopeside Grand 
Summit Hotel at Attitash and 
the Grand Summit Hotel at 
Sunday River. Transport 
arrangements were by Dollar 
Rent A Car. 





AFRICA 




CARIBBEAN 


SAFARI 


DORDOGNE 6 bedroom beauliJuUy 
imnad brmtwuse. Maptfcwt ttan, 
poot Barden. Also smaller properties. 
Brochure 01 606 734*17 

PROVENCE & ST. TROP6Z VUas & 
chateaux with pools, most staled ft 
vfflage hoiaes. Provin ce . ST. Trope*. 
Cote d’Azur, DtxdoQne. Gascony. The 
Alps & other repona. The best properties 
are m the French Chapters' cotaur 
brochure. Tel : 0171 5653635 


PORTUGAL 


WESTERN ALGARVE 
PORTUGAL 

Pairjuc da Rorcsra golf £ leisure dub 
♦ 4 Bedroom luxury villa 
• pool & views over golf course 
• ♦ discount golf 

avail. July. August £950 per week 
TkL/Fax. + 351 82 6595595 


LmsiHH nreota looges. Mftteg. 
canoetna riding and veWete safaris with 
the very Dsn guides. Sr*»it> vrikOfe 
Adventure wth comfort. Can us hr atase 
yam Ideal retort 

7 N 401604 ) 628979 Fate 639679 
as p — won m. M cnh— tm . wm so 

ANNA m 

EXCLUSIVE SSl 






UgWinaa tranrfera aspedaBy 

Free ptoM 0800 376 9090 

1*01712407515 Fro: 01469 875504 
josffvoowTWfi.hr: mem 


| CARRIER: 
exdnshe Africa. 

South Africa, Zimbabwe 
Botswana, Kenya, Tanzania, 
and the Indian Ocean. 
Tailor-made holidays, luxury 
safaris, individual service. 
Call now for new brochure. 

47oi CARRIER tsa 
sea Aspects of Africa wni 

01625 582006 

ITALY 


A visit to Russia for 

the genuine fV 

traveller is one of 

life's great experiences. So ,T« A 
many just dip their toes 
in the water with a brief 
visit to Moscow or St 
Petersburg which is jgSm 

interesting enough in its 
own way. However, for a 
comprehensive ;v ■ 1 

experience, chere is - 

nothing like a two week ^ j ^ 
trip which includes both 
Moscow and St Petersburg. gTC 

together with the cities of 
the Golden Ring and the 
delights of the changeless Russian 
countryside. 

With rhree dais in both Moscow and 
St Petersburg there is plenry of time to 
explore the sights. The remaining eight 
days are spent journeying between the 
two cities on an intricate pattern of 
connecting rivets, canals and lakes 
whirh will rake us through j rolling 
landscape, dotted with (arms, villages 
and towns, their rooftops often 
dominated by exotically shaped 
onion-domed churches. 
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A 14 night river journey linking Russia's two 
greatest cities - Moscow & St Petersburg 

MAY TO SEPTEMBER 1998 


CROATIA 


TRANSUIM 

Ithe widest choice of holidavsto Croatia 

DUBROVNIK 

from oimly ^ OI865 

£189 798888 



RAB CITY, CROATIA. 

"Exchitte/s house 
in the oid city on the steal Rab. 
2 bedroom, 2 bathrooms, 

2 terraces, 

SAT-TV. £750, -/month, avaSabte 
as year. 

- Trf:+4M64-2nS7250. 


tEmBDlbwortarnea 
•SdrednledlQ^ila 
-1- Ski until Mr? 

♦ i jumnu program me available 
H* 01491 579601 Fkj= Q14B1 
576668 

h il|«ftm»H g h 8t < w* t l m "k 
ATOL2781 


PORTES DU SOLEIL France • 
saportj accommodation sensible 
fMcee.SU Mortno. 01703739800 


Don't p*y too much tor 
your Iravol insurance A 


iUu,. 

COLUMBUSjJ 


53 

«Y UMBRIA 

h <Vw>ul Xqdom hi lul< 

L'lrimM Mtmc vSU' * 
Tlnnhooser K HjoT. 

caarmlth T Court* 
Smrrta Lnwlnto: 
n n doJc ikal tph 
ibe owns ifirca 

TUSCANY NOT 

laid aacaiioK ram 

Tel OI71 2 72 546^ 

1 a \ l)l"l 2 ~ 1 (■> 1 s -i 


PETRQZUlflDStC* 


StRetbbbok 


t Kehi Island 

& 


t/uitU’ \t*ty 

/Oh^tiMSyadilCasa- ' 1 
kt ewf Nk Mkrta. rw* mite, £ 
inbefi lotote esartnoB 4 kto. S 


Baltic Csnai 
Hhrit 


!rua» . 
¥khosiavl* , 
Kostroma 


0X61^707 8791^^ 

TUSCAN COAST, Mona AigentBiO. OlmoH 
en i»mt hhm wen reagneewt vtwo re 
tee mb near unepek bwntenn. 90 nww. 
note el ftxne. TU 0191 907 9919 Fax 
01817*7 03*3 
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BEAUTTUL HOUSES ft VILLAS 
rrttJi poob on tee maWand ft Wanda 
at Hytka, Spews. Pares. Syrea. Crew ft 
Pannes- The beat properties are 
hr tea Qreofc Ghaptere' colour tuxNrt 
Taiepbone : 0171 5653634 


Volga River 


Hbsrm ■ 


Our exploration of ancient Russia 
will introduce us in the magical 
Golden Ring cities of Holv Russia 
which still preserve then medieval 
kremlins, fortified monasteries and 
beautiful cathedrals and chutches. In 
the great forests of Kareliya wc will 
encounter the vast bkes of Ladoga and 
Onega and experience the tranquil and 
timeless quality of the Russian 
countryside. 

MS LENIN fr MS LITVINOV 
The ideal way ip explore Russia is aboard 
a com/orrable riier vessel. .Apan 
from the otnious convenience of 
having a moving hotel and thereby 
abiding packing, long coach 
journeys and infamous domestic 
flights, your riier ship affords an 
excellent means lor seeing much 
« more of Russia than would be the 
ease bv other methods of transport. 
• Sailing past villages and towns, 

A many of which w ere important 
1 trading posts in the Middle Ages, 
you arc able to observe riverside life 
and Irom an often central mooring 
position, explore the port of call. 


These large modem 
«.- 1 . vessels were specially 

1 designed for the Russian 
waterways and each 

w accommodates up ro 260 

• passengers in 'outside' 

, .,jA. cabins with private shower 

and toilet. The vessels are 
un dc' r J long term ch.uier 
t 1 ro an American compare 

who are responsible for the 
J'&F* da\ to day operation of the 

vessel. This ls an imporranr 

2 5 fw'O ‘■‘■insidcraiion when 

selecnng y our vessel as our 
bllVg ships are only marketed in 

English speaking countries 
and consequendy English is 
ihe language used onboard, unlike many 
other vessels which arc multiTingual. 

The public areas include lounges, banc 
dining nxim. haiidresscts. shop, clinic, 
and spacious deck anas for relajarion 
and obsctvaDon. The \essels are air- 
condirioncd throughout and offer a good 
level of comfort. The meals on board arc 
prepared for western taste, bui also 
include some traditional Russian dishes. 

Prices per person dnmng a twin bedded 
cabin rang- J'wm £1205 and Jiom £1795 
Jbr sole occupancy of a double cabin 

Price includes: Scheduled air travel. 1 4 
nights cruise on full board, excursions, 
entrance fees (except in the cathedrals 
in the Moscow Kremlin), transportation, 
local guides. UK departure tax, airport 
taxes, guest lecturer, cruise director and 
tour manager. 

Not including: Travel insurance. Russian 
visa, optional excursions, tips to crow. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

[’lease telephone 0 ! 7 1 -409 

I : ilA- .1 luvl ■llir.-.i* .if, IT n.'i:r-' 


HOBLf CfiLfDOMIfl LiniTfOl 


1 1 CHAPtts sivar wiitjitf lONbON wit sit 
TElEPHOMf Dl’l JOC Oi’a FiCOWLE OHl -4CO 083^ 
?4 HOUI BWVCWJH Ol’l III IJM 

*IOi jljt ii.t. v1>n 


GERMANY 

(SaiANY - Daiy low cost Ugh® and 
holot nswmmods&on. At major CC. 
German Travel Gerais 0181 *29 2900 
ABTA 90665 ATClL 2977 IATA 

UOSWM TOURS ABTA vl 996 ATDL 2909 
8 A/TO True speca&ss tor Germany AS 
type* of hoEdays Tat 0116 271 9922 


SPECIAL INTEREST 


JORDAN ft SYRIA: Gnautieur -driven 
tours for angles, couples, small groups. 
Go at your own pace. Fr.£539pp meet, 
car. lour. Can Regal Holidays (lOyrs ♦ 
MWlence) lor trocfi 01353 7T7950 
ATOL 2990 ATTO 


ITALY 


TUSCANY & THE AMALFI COAST, 
vfflw. farmhouse* & apaiinwe, many 
wnh mala, mesi seriea. Tuscany. 
Umbria. Posnano ft Capn. Rome. 
Ftoianw. vertee. The best properties ara 
n the ttafcan Chapters' cciow brochure 
Tetephone • 0v7l 565 3636 


BALEARICS 


BEAUTIFUL VILLAS wrth poot m Itica X 
Majorca, in unspoii: locations, mas 
Halted The tea precerces are in the 
Spanish Chapters coteur teaiuip 
Telephone : 0171 565 
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□ HOLIDAY HELP: There 
are nearly 7m disabled 
people in the UK, and 
marry feel they won't be 
able to find a suitable 
holiday. The Holiday Care 
Service charity provides 
free information for them - 
where they can go, what 
they can do. Call 
01293-774535. One of the 
options: Chalfont Line 
(0181-997 3799) specialises 
in holidays for people with 
disabilities - in the UK and 
to such destinations as 
Paris. Orlando. Austria. 
Malta and Hawaii. 

□ EASTERN PROMISE 

As oriental currencies fall. 
Airwaves (01 81 -875 1 1 88) 
has rushed out a brochure 
with price cuts - up to 
£340 - on holidays in 
Thailand, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong. Singapore and Bali. 

□ LADIES’ DAY: 

Aphrodite Tours claims to 
be the first operator to 
offer holidays solely for 
women. More than 90 per 
cent of its clients in Cyprus 
last year plan to do it again 
in 1998 - among the things 
they liked: no single 
supplements. Details on 
+44 0161-477 4521. 

□ SNACK TIME: 10pm to 
1 1 pm is late-night snack 
time in the lobby of Le 
Pavilion hotel in New 
Orleans: peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches, milk and 

, hot chocolate available to 
peckish guests: pyjamas 

1 welcome. Book on +1 800 
678 8946. 

□ SPANISH STEPS: 

Planning a walking holiday 
in Spain? Expert advice 
and ground arrangements 
can be tailor-made for you 
by Spain Step By Step 
(+34 3 245 8253): you 
decide the date, and the 
route if you want they do 
the work, you do the walk. 

□ NIP IN THE BUD: Take 
a beer pilgrimage through 
the Czech Republic with 
Fregata (0171-451 7066): 
visit such great names in 
brewing as Staropramen. 
Budweiser, Plzen (for the 
Pils). Rather alarmingly, it's 
a fly-drive package: watch 
your intake. Price: £621 . 






□ OVERVIEW: Until 
space shuttle package trips 
become reality, the best 
view of the planet Is likely 
to be the Satellite Atlas of 
the World - photos taken 
from 800km up, overlaid 
with geographical data to 
make a unique if 
small-scale atlas. Only 
available from +44 
0990-862013, for £19.99. 

□ MIDNIGHT FUN: Take 

a quick trip - on Concorde 
- to the midnight sun with 
Goodwood Travel (01227- 
763336). flying at Mach 2 
to Kangerluss'uaq in 
Greenland. Visit a 4,000- 
year-old Eskimo settlement 
fly by helicopter to a 
glacier, go on a midnight 
sun cruise through icebergs 
(a “midnight surprise" is 
promised; nothing too 
Titanic, one hopes). Costs 
£2.650: two nights. May 31 
to June 2. 

Q MAKE IT SNAPPY: 

Can you tell the difference 
between a crocodile and 
an alligator? If not, take 
Captain Sterling's sunset 
crocodile tour at Key 
Largo. Florida, the only 
place where both species 
can be found. Details from 
+1 305 853 5161. 

(Basically, crocs are bigger 
and meaner.) 

□ ARIA CODE: The Ring 
Cycle performed in 
Flagstaff. Arizona, is one of 
the highlights of this year's 
Travel for the Arts brochure 
(call +44 0171-483 4466). 
Extras for the week include 
complimentary lectures and ; 
discussions, and a train trip 
to the Grand Canyon with 
the cast. 

□ SAFARI on elephant- 
back in Botswana with Art 
of Travel (+44 0171-738 
2038); from £4,595. 

□ BUENOS AIRES police 
have set up an English- 
speaking hotline - 101 - to 
help the growing number of 
robbery victims. 

□ SOLAR ECLIPSE hits 
the Caribbean on February 
26: see it there with 
Harlequin (01708-852780). 
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The roofs of the Old Town In Dubrovnik: the town hes survived plagues, fire and the sword, end a calamitous earthquake in 1667 


Jota Wntbnnks 


B efore it existed. 

Croatia had 10m 
tourists a year. 
Now that it has 
come into being, 
the outside world is sud- 
denly wary of it. 

In its heyday the place 
was part of Yugoslavia: 
about 80 per cent of Yugo- 
slav tourism was actually to 
Croatia, as people flocked in 
to eqjoy the summer heat, 
the rocky coastline and the 
Adriatic. 

I drove down it myself 20 
years ago. surprised at its 


Scarred - but they survive 

The fighting in Croatia is over. What is left standing? John Westbrooke Went to see 


relaxed version of comma* 
nism. it welcomed outsiders; 
all along the shore were 
hotels, campsites, naturist 
resorts, or band-lettered 
signs saying “Zimmer Frei“. 
it was a lot like Greece, and 
nothing like Moscow. Only 
when we went inland, into 
Montenegro, did the country 
start to look poor and primi- 
tive. 

Croatia is horseshoe- 
shaped. with the Adriatic 
coast down one side. Eastern 
Slavonia down the other. 
Zagreb at the top - and.Bos- 


HO LI DAYS & TRAVEL 


NEW ZEALAND 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

NEW ZEALAND 

Bicathttking sciaicry - beat.'be* and 
snow-capped mountains; sight-seeing 
opportunities galore; quiet roads and a 
choice of luxury lodges from delightful 
Kimberley Lodge on die Bay of Islands 
to Milibrook Resort wich its 

championship golf course. 1 0 nights 
from around £251 U included 

flights with Air New Zealand 


Discover 1000s of holiday 
idea • 







LUXURY HOLIDAY 1 . AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 888 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI IR.B 


FLIGHTS 
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ULHMATE AUSTRALIA. NEW ZEALAND & 
FU Ccrtad Ihe ew? speo^ss S»? meat 
tmtesarxf aivt and mj-xzxt* otoed 
finerSYS. Cal ® rec ewe cur bnxn u nra 
Tr awl RorfMo 012*! 7CZS5 A5TA V5732 


CARIBBEAN 


Destinations ’98 

The world’s greatest holiday and travel show 
26 feb - 1 mar 98 Olympia London 

fa flfp mrfm! itfyice from AJV siltfS ticket 

MO trwvwl mpcBfM. Top cf teW tfti price Ottty £3*50 

Mu a am Brjm Hormal pri<M £5.00 
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LATIN AMERICA. Floras and taformade 
IxSdays. b«i m»u 0 senate and Wrvx 
Journey Latin Arraenca 0161 747 7 1Q8 Of 
0161 032 1441 tor youi he? me'jazine & 
Brochures AfJTA V2522 ATOL 2328 
AITu Sates^fXifneyttlinaniefiuacdJUh 


CARIBBEAN 


Discos er the magical 
n-aJicy of the Caribbean. 
Luxurv hotel holidays, 
tailor-made to your 
requirements. Call for 
■hit I5fi page brochure. 


0171 431 2131 


ABSOLUTOY B€ST Ooce sailed vfcc, 
rrc. erdusw heseb - vapdus ktugo. 
fecua. Grenada. I'lftts. BVTs d-js 3es» d 
A-agua. BartoOjs. St Luoa. Mctoo & 
mo c DxeC raes v,® pco aiD. ^uatanca 
S beqMPn cpeoafct zotwa OmW 
SyrcfcaeOlTl 301 -seem isrot.-a>»9i 


VILLAS 

The Blue Book 

The definitive guide to 
villas in the Algarve 
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nia -Hercegovina in the 
middle. As Yugoslavia fell 
bloodily apart in the early 
1990s. tourists stopped com- 
ing. Doubtful about the 
unsettled state of Bosnia, 
only some returned; the 1996 
figure was down to 2.5m. 

But the fighting in Croatia 
is long over, and the country 
is as safe as ever. Only a few 
scars still tell the tale. 

You can see some of them 
in Dubrovnik, self-pro- 
claimed pearl of the Adri- 
atic. The medieval walled 
town jutting out into the sea 
was once a rival to Venice. 

As with Venice, its glory 
days are long past; the 
power gone, only the beauty 
remains. Virtually the entire 
town is built in pale gold 
limestone - homes, shops, 
churches, bars, palaces, the 
walls themselves - and the 
vehicle-free streets too. 
polished by centuries of feet 
until they shine. 

At ground level you can 
see a few buildings, includ- 
ing wbat is said to be the 
oldest pharmacy in "Europe 
11317). with scaffolding. Look 
very closely and you may 
spot some new replacement 
paving stones. ' ' 

On the 14th century walls, 
more damage is apparent: 
occasional bomb sites with 
wildflowers growing. You 
can see, too, where It came 
from: the hilltop south of the 
city, where the Yugoslav 
army - Serbs and Montene- 
grins - trained guns on the 
town, landing 2,500 shells, 
apparently for no better rea- 
son than that It teas the 
pearl of the Adriatic. It had 
little strategic value. 

But you would scarcely 
guess that this was only 
seven years ago - and that 
the odd shell from Bosnia 
arrived as recently as three 
years ago. Dubrovnik is no 
more ruined than Brighton, 
and a lot more beautiful. 


The mile-long wall walk is 
the best nay to see it all; 
start on the north side and 
walk anti -clockwise, above 
the sea (the statue on the 
outside of the wall is St' 
Blaise, the town's patron), 
around the boat, harbour, 
then slowly up the hilly 
landward side until the 
whole city is laid out below 
you. stone walls and tile 
roofe. 

Then, especially if you 
have tried this under the 
midday sun in summer, 
retire to a cool bar - outside 

The medieval 
walled town 
once rivalled 
Venice; the 
power is gone 
but the 
beauty . 
remains 

but in the shade is best - 
and recover before you call 
on the churches, monas- 
teries. palaces and fountains. 

The town was an early 
example of urban planning: 
detailed laws about what 
could be built were passed in 
1272, and anything in breach 
of them might be . pulled 
down again. So the buildings 
along the main street, 
Stradun. are all the same 
height, and the same mate- 
rial, and are as pleasing to 
the eye now as then. In feet, 
the town has survived many 
disasters - plagues, fire and 
the sword, and a calamitous 
earthquake In 1667: before 
that insist locals with long 
memories, Dubrovnik was 
realty beautiful. 

Dubrovnik may be the fin- 
est of Croatia's towns, even 


one of the finest in Europe, 
but there are others like it 
up and down the coast Kor- 
Cula, - RovihJ, Vrbnik and. 
other unpronounceable set- 
tlements, ’ though smaller, 
have the same limestone and 
tiles behind city walls. Their 
narrow alleys are shaded by 
-high buildings; you walk 
through them disoriented, 
guided only by gfimpses of 
sun above and sea beyond. 

All told there are 1,185 
islands, 66 of them inhab- 
ited. Prora the.air, they look 
like green .amoebae; hinged 
with white, spring* the blue 
sea. (There are 48 light- 
houses available to holiday- 
makers to rant, too.). Hvar, 
the sunniest spot on the 
Adriatic. Is different from 
the rest Without walls, it 
lies open to the sea: cruise 
ship; tie up almost, alongside 
its Italianate main square 
with St Stephen’s cathedral 
at the far end, aglow in the 
setting sun. 

Then there ik Split; the 
other great coastal sight 
Diocletian, the only Roman 
emperor to retire, btult-him- 
self a palace on the shore in 
the fourth century. The com- 
plex is still there, but over 
the centuries a town has 
gradually evolved inside its 
walls. • as homes, shops, 
medieval churches have 
taken over, buildings or occu- 
pied vacant space under 
anrimt arches. 

Croatia's coast is attrac- 
tive, hut rugged, rather than 
restful There are few sandy 
beaches until you - reach 
Yugoslavia (the leftover seg- 
ment consisting of Serbia 
and, Montenegro) and 
Albania; visitors must make 
do with rocks and pebbles 
and hotel swimming pools: 

Tourists are. gradually 
returning nonetheless - - 
chiefly -Germans and Ital- 
ians, who are within driving 
distance; but 82 British oper- 


ators will be going there this 
year. The country is making 
a big effort to attract guests, 
modernising airports, repair- 
ing roads, refurbishing 
hotels. 

The people are friendly, as 
you would expect from a 
country eager to bring back 
the foreigners. Many of 
those in the tourist trade 
speak English, though Ger- 
man is stfll the second lan- 
guage of choice. (The first 
language is no longer 
•'Serix^Croat", but simply 
Croatian: apparently the 
syntax is much the same but 
Serb words have been 
purged from the vocabu- 
lary. )- 

Sadly, you can no longer 
drive all the way down the 
coast to Greece; one of the 
lingering effects of the war 
is the closure of what is left 
of the border with Yugo- 
slavia in the south. But Jad- 
rollnya ferries win take you 
to. Igoumenitsa, opposite 
Corfu, from various ports 
down .the Croatian and Ital- 
ian coasts. 

Local «hops sell books 
showing Dubrovnik during 
trip fi ghting- homes in ruins, 
ships blazing in the harbour. 
All so recent, and yet hardly 
Credible. This doesn't feel 
like a war zone, or even a 
risk. It feels like a Mediterra- 
nean country, where you 
swim 1 and sunbathe, and 
dine on warm food and 
cheap wine at dusk in the 
town square. You can still 
have it pretty much to your- 
self. 

■ John Westbrooke was a 
guest of Croatia Airlines 
(0181-563 0022) and. Jadrolm ■ 
ya (0181-749 5255). Informa- 
tion is free from the Croatian 
Tourist Office (0181-563 7979). 
Saga (0800-300456). Transun 
(01865-79S88S) and Thomson 
(0990 502555) are among oper- 
ators offering Croatian pack- 
ages.. 


L ocal folklore on the 
half-French, half- 
Dutch Caribbean 
island of Saint Mar- 
tin relates that to avoid a 
territorial dispute 350 years 
ago. a Frenchman and a 
Dutchman agreed to divide 
the island by walking 
around it in opposite direc- 
tions. The Frenchman, so 
the story goes, gave the 
Dutchman gin to drink 
instead of water and so 
bagged the best land. 

It all sounds highly 
unlikely, but entirely apt. 
During a week-long visit the 
people of the island proved 
uniformly, courteous and 
charming, and if their laid- 
back style meant that ser- 
vice came with a smile, 
rather than a flurry, then 
that was an antidote to life 
in New York- 
Waking up that first morn- 
ing in La Samanna. one of 
the island’s smartest resorts, 
felt almost like being reborn. 
Outside the terrace door lay 
a perfect vista of sea, sky, 
palm trees and curving 
white sand - the best beach 


Calling for the conch 

Tracy Corrigan visits the island of Saint Martin 
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on the Island. With its low 
white-washed buildings spot- 
ted with jasmine, hibiscus 
and bougainvillaea. ' La 
Samanna is luxurious with- 
out being ritzy. Large white - 
birds with curved bills wan- 
dered around the garden by 
our front door, but no one 
knew, or seemed to care, 
what they were called. . 

We stayed for six days and 
it would have been quite 
easy to venture no Anther. 
We did make the effort, and 
were glad we did - but not 
wildly. Saint Martin Is mod- 
erately pretty with some 
nice beaches, but there is 
nothing of much cultural 
interest. (The local museum 
in MarigoL charting the his- ■ 
tory of indigenous people of 
the island, is worth a stop, 
but a short one - it is only 
the size of a small hoosej 

Apparently, some tourists ■ 
continue to rule out Saint 
Martin, because they think 
that the island is still-suf-? 
faring from the hurricane 
damage sustained two years 
ago. In feet, new building, 
activity seemed to be more 


of a threai to the environ- 
ment. 

For avid sailors, tax-free 
shoppers. and gamblers. (gam- 
bling Is legal, and very popu- 
lar, on the Datch^de), there 
are strong incentives to get 
out and about But the best 
reason we could find to leave 
our haven" was -culinary. 
This is, dafct-forgefci a tari - . 

tpire d 'outre-mer -.pop HceHy 

and to a lesser extent cultur- 
ally a part of France. r . 

The Island's gastronomy is 
diverse and cosmopolitan 
. but. while culinary- standards 
are hlgh so are prices: Local 
produce, though.- was. disap- 
pointingly.,: thin on . the 
ground,;. Many farmers . and 
fishermen have apparently 
found easier ways to, make 
money. Amazingly, the mel- 
ons on Saint, Martin are 
grown in; neighbouring 
Guadeloupe, - shipped to 
France, then shipped back , to 
St Martin; : 

;. StiH; feris: worth-seeking' 
out the local creole cuisine. 
My fevourite meal of the trip 
was jat JDynette’s .on Airport 
read - but overfooktng the 


lagoon, rather than the air- 
port — where the evening 
started auspiciously with a 
guavaberry colada. My hus- 
band's conch stew, a local 
speciality, was fine, . as were 
the various fish soups, we 
sampled. The mix of locals 
and tourists made for a live- 
lier ambiance than in .some 
:“of the tourist-only hangouts. 

■ Generally, the local cuisine 
was not cheap either, but at 
least one felt one was getting 
s om et hing a bit speciaL 

Good fun are the lotos, or 
.beach front cafes, which 
serve barbecued lobster and 
chicken — although we still 
.paid more for the lobster 
-than we had in; the lobster 
sh acks of Cape Cod a few 
years ago_ 

La S amanna itself Tiaa a 
first-class ■ restaurant, over- 
looking the bay. the hotel is 
about to expand, and part of 
.the. plan- is to build a chil- 
dren’s centre. The hotel also 
plans to add a convention 
centre - enough to put any- 
. one off their: ptna colada.' 

■ io Samanna jet ft? 599 
587,8786- 
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Giles MacDonogh savours the Paris 
Crillon, in the first of a new series 


T hey do not come much. 

grander than the Cril- 
lon. with its majestic 
facade by the great 
18th century architect 
Jacques- Anges Gabriel on the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris. 

The square was built to show 
off a fine equestrian statue of the 
louche king Louis XV, which was 
unveiled in 1763. A few days later 
a placard was found hanging 
round the horse’s neck: "Virtue 
walks slipshod,” it said, “while 
vice rides a charger." 

It was a bad omen for the 
French monarchy. Anyone stay- 
ing at the hotel on January 21 
1733 would have witnessed the 
decapitation of the libertine 
king's grandson Loms XVL The 
guillotine claimed a total of 1.119 
lives on the square, intending - 
such illustrious heads as Char- 
lotte Cor day, Marie-Antoinette, 
Louis XVs former mistress, the 
Countess du Barry, Danton and 
Robespierre. 

The Crillon was not a hotel 
then. It was the town palace of 
the dukes of Crillon. It was not 
until 1909 that it was finally rec- 
reated as a palace hotel. From 
that time dates the interior: the 
profusion of multi-coloured mar- 
ble in the foyer, the winter gar- 
den with its lovely Baccarat ele- 
phant; the dining-room, a little 
hall of mirrors which occupies 
the site of the former ducal ball- 
room - note the delightful genre 
paintings beneath the cornices; 


or its sumptuous salons, as often 
as not inhabited by itinerant 
heads of state. 

It may smell of money, but it is 
generally old money, not new. 
The rooms reflect this, they are 
ever so slightly dowdy in the 
main; but you- would not want 
them to forsake their floral. coun- 
terpanes or the neo-Louis XV 
chairs for fear that s omething far 
worse were installe d 

The basic double room is quite 
small. The “luxury-double" is a 
better bet Mine made clever use 
of minors to create vistas in and 
out of the marble bathroom, or 
out on to fhe-American Embassy 
in the rue Boissy-d’Anglas below. 

Of course, there are the fabu- 
lous salons and suites as welL 
These have enjoyed the favours 
not only of the leaders of the 
western world,' but also of the 
countless shady potentates who 
have taken their gilded begging 
bowls to the Qua! d’Orsay in par- 
suit of aid; 

The best of them look out over 
the Place de la Concorde: the 
salon Marie-Antoinette, the salon 
des Aigles, or the Due de (billon 
suite. One of the nicest I have 
seen was the Leonard Bernstein 
suite which is hidden behind the 
parapet above the pediment on 
the main facade. Hie rooms lack 
the- slightly stuffy formality of 
those downstairs, and there is a 
roof terrace offering spectacular 
views' across to the Invahdes on 
the rive gauche. 



The CrflkHi: not only one of the lew dozen ports of eafl for the well-heeled Jet-set, ft is also a well-loved Parisian institution 


The Crillon is not just one of 
the few dozen ports of call for the 
well-heeled jet-set, it is also a 
well-loved Parisian institution. 
The rag-trade of Faubourg-St- 
Honort congregates in the hotel's 
second restaurant, l’Obelisque. 
for lunch; and the plush hotel bar 
used to be a magnet for polit- 
icians looking to leak a story. ' 

The main restaurant is called 
Les Ambassadeurs. It forms one 
of the three grandest dining 
rooms in the city, with the Meu- 
rice and the Ritz. The hotel has 
always taken care that it is not 
just the eye that is pleased at Les 
Ambassadeurs. Until recently 
Christian Constant enjoyed the 
reputation of being the best hotel 
chef in Paris. A year ago he left 
to start his own restaurant in the 
Violon d' Ingres. 

The kitchens with thair brigade 


of SO are now run by Dominique 
Bouchet, who came with an 
excellent pedigree. He had 
worked alongside Joel Robuchon 
for six years at Jamin. and 
started the Tour d’ Argent’s oper- 
ation in Tokyo, before running 
his own place he Moulin de Mar- 
couze in the Charente, where he 
had a couple of Michelin stare. 

i.iitA other top Parisian chefs. 
Bouchet wants to combine classi- 
cism with invention, using the 
old recipes foam time to time, but 
in a severely stripped down form, 
considered more suitable for our 
age. In this, he is backed by his 
excellent chef-patissier Chris- 
tophe Felder, who has earned a 
well justified reputation for his 
reinterpretation of some of the 
classics of the repertoire. 

It was Felder’s work which 
opened the batting at the meal I 


enjoyed at the Crillon at the end 
of January: a tiny spinach pie. 
The bread was just that, bread: 
excellent rolls offered at different 
degrees of cooking: no sillies 
stuffed with nuts, dates or sun- 
dried tomatoes. 

It was the season, and there 
was a little salad of truffles and 
lambs lettuce. Bouchet showed 
his band with the next dish: scal- 
lops on a buttery fondue of chic- 
ory and orange juice, which was 
quite sublime. 

The next dish was a legacy 
from Christian Constant's time: 
an extremely rich and delicious 
construction of lobster, cream, 
small Ratte potatoes, caviar and 
trout eggs; with a few slices of 
truffle for good measure. It left 
little space for the next fish 
course, a fillet of turbot with 
capers, cream and veal stock. 


Now meat made its appear- 
ance. The crunchy cake of suck- 
ling pig (again strewn with truf- 
fles) with its fondant potato was 
a triumph. It was succeeded by a 
classic, the gigoi des sept heures. 
very slow cooked lamb with a 
light potato puree. 

Two puddings finished both me 
and the meal oft The first was 
another of Constant's legacies; an 
iced chocolate and thyme truffle 
with cry stalis ed violets. I pre- 
ferred it to a banana dish with a 
fashionable butter and almond 
crumble. Bouchet uses the Ger- 
man word StreuseL but the form 
wifi be familiar to every English 
housewife, too. 

The wine list is naturally a 
repository of virtually every 
great vintage of claret and bur- 
gundy imaginable, and at a price 
that would make you quake, but 


there are bargains in the cham- 
pagne department, and the som- 
melier is happy to direct you to 
his discoveries; a late picked San- 
cerre from Lucien Crochet; a 
white 1990 Chat eaune uf from 
Chdteau Rayas; a 1993 Comas 
from Jean-Luc Colombo etc; and 
the 1978 Domaine des Boignieres 
armagnac which I gratefully 
downed at the end of the meal. 
Otherwise, I might have expired 
only metres away from Marie-An- 
toinette et ed, albeit with a smile 
on my face. 

■ Hdtel du Crillon, 10 Place de la 
Concorde. Paris 75008. Tel: 01 44 
71 15 00. Menus FFr340 and 
FFr640. a la carte FFr650 before 
wine. Rooms from FFr2,950. Domi- 
nique Bouchet is cooking at the 
Lanesborough, London, from Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 7. Call 0171-259 
5599 for reservations. 
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for centuries 

Adrian Gardiner visits St Mary’s, Haddington 


F ew churches have a 
more beautiful set- 
ting. A serene river 
with drifting swans 
flows ’under a medieval stone 
bridge. The Pleasance, park- 
land of stately trees, leads to 
an immaculately-kept grave- 
yard. The centrepiece is a 
Norman building of red 
sandstone and grey granite. 

Pause and look up. The 
exterior has one of the best 
collections of gargoyles in 
Britain. Some are badly 
weathered, but you can 
make out a pig, dog, fox. 
goose, squirrel, and a man 
playing the bagpipes. 

The “ Lam p of Lothian" 
has been shining for 7V4 cen- 
turies, frequently flickering 
in the turbulence of history. 
Haddington lies on the main 
route from Edinburgh to 
England. The original 
church, built by Franciscan 
Grey Friars who arrived in 


Scotland after the death of 
St Francis of Assisi, was 
destroyed by English armies 
in 1356. 

Rebuilt, it was torched 
again in 1548 during the 
“Rough Wooing”. (Henry 
V1H wanted the young Mary 
Queen of Scots, to marry his 
son Edward. The Scots, seek- 
ing political alliance with 
France, 'would have none of 
it. Henry took his revenge 
on church and town.) 

The choir and transepts 
r emain ed roofless until the 
1970s when a trust rescued 
the largest parish church in 
Scotland with fund-raising 
concerts. Replacement stone 
came from the demolished 
Caledonian railway station 
in Edinburgh, while the roof 
vaulting was restored by 
Lowestoft boat builders with 
glass fibre. 

The entrance, doable 
west doors, is surrounded by 


medieval stone carvings of 
Christ’s heart and symbols 
of the Passion and Crucifix- 
ion. Masons' marks and 
more carvings are inside 

One of 12 pillars, the Judas 
pillar, is undecorated. A 
goat, the town symbol , 
munches grapes on the east 
wall. There are two Green 
Men, and five more outride. 
A carved scallop shell com- 
memorates 15th and 16th 
century pilgrims to Santiago 
de Compostela in Spain, who 
wore shells in their hats and 
used them as receptacles for 
food and drink. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle, wife 
of Thomas, the sage of Chel- 
sea, is buried in St Mary’s. 
Her birthplace, 10 minutes' 
walk away, is perhaps the 
smallest museum in Britain. 
Her letters show that she 
was the better writer but the 
times were not kind to 
women writers. 



Information 

O St Mary's Haddington is open from Easter to 
October, tOam to 4pm daily; Sundays 1pm fo 4pm 

□ The Jane Welsh Cartyte museum off Lodge Street Is 
open Tues, Thurs and Sat afternoons only. 

□ Acco m modation; In addition to 17 golf courses, foe 
county has a clutch of luxury hotels where B&B is 
-around £150 per night Green Crags at Aberlady 
(01875-870001) ami Johnstoimbum House near Humble 
(01875-833896). 

□ The Tweeddale Amts; GHford, (01620-810240) is an 
historic, famBy-nm hotel; double room £65. The George 
Hotel, Hadtfington, is expected ta reopen for business 
this spring. 

□ Eating Out Jim Findlay's Waterside Bistro, In a 
beautiful setting near St Mary’s, offers good value for 
money (01620- 825674). Further upstream, near the 
restored Poldrate Mill, Potdrate's (01620-826882) is more 
formal. At nearby Guflane, La Potinibre (01620-843214) Is 
one of the best restaurants in Britain - so book well In 
advance. • 


Winter at the medtoval Nungate Bridge: It was described as The old bridge* In 1282 


Adrian Gotta 


Most of the stained glass is 
pre-Raphaelite or early 
Edwardian. A Burne-Jones 
window commemorates the 
Reverend John Brown 
(1722-87). He was what the 
Scots call a "lad o’ pairts" - 
a farmhand who taught him- 
self Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew and became a minis- 
ter, writer and teacher. 

The 1970s restoration 
inspired interest in semi- 
derelict buildings nearby. 
The Poldrate Mill and Gra- 
nary found new life as an 
arts centre. Haddington 
House on Sidegate is 


thought to be the the oldest 
inhabited building in the 
town. Its 17th century gar- 
den, which has a connecting 
gate with St Mary’s church- 
yard, has been faithfully 
restored. 

Herbs and plants are 
labelled with quotations 
from physicians of the day. 
Lavender Cotton, we are 
told, "being drunk in wine, 
is a good medicine against 
the poisons of all serpents 
and venemous (sic) beasts", 
while figs “ripen the Degme, 
causing the same to be eas- 
ily spit out”. 


Haddington's medieval ori- 
gins survive in fragments of 
town wall, streets named 
Sidegate and Hard gate, and 
the Nungate Bridge, from 
which criminals were 
hanged. Most of the 400 
listed buildings are Geor- 
gian, 

William Adams’s Town 
House of 1748 stands on the 
apex of High and Market 
Streets and. as St Mary’s 
bells were removed to Dur- 
ham and melted down in 
1548. the Town House bell 
announces church on Sun- 
days and still sounds the 


curfew on weekdays. The 
George Hotel, described in 
Defoe's Tour as the “best Inn 
in Scotland” - competition 
was not severe - was. in his 
day. the first night's stage- 
coach stopover on the eight- 
day journey from Edinburgh 
to London. 

Like other historic towns 
in Britain. Haddington has 
suffered the ravages of char- 
ity shops and estate agents. 
But although the markets 
authorised by James V in 
1542 have gone, the town 
bustles with specialist shops; 
antique dealers, art and craft 


galleries, and Main’s the 
Saddlery where you step into 
a Dickensian emporium. 
Among the waxed jackets 
and cartridge bags, galvan- 
ised buckets and nails by the 
pound, you are reminded 
that this is a traditional 
county town. 

Fertile farmland sur- 
rounds the l .am p; country- 
side which has changed little 
since Robert Burns 
described it. 200 years ago. 
as “the most glorious com 
country I ever saw". 

Meanwhile, the Lamp 
shines on. 


Georgia on my mind 

Stewart Dalby boldly goes where few tourists have gone before 


I t is good to be a pio- 
neer, if only as a tour- 
ist. The Republic of 
Georgia, in a remote 
comer of Eastern Europe, 
was entombed in the Soviet 
Empire for 70 years, and 
closed to most visitors, apart 
from other citizens of the 
Soviet Union, usually Rus- 
sians. independence in 1990 
was followed by civil wars 
among mafia and breakaway 
groups. Suffice it to say that 
until recently, the land- 
locked country of 5m people 
was hardly the place for a 

relaxing break. 

Ethnic conflict in 
Abkhazia is still, to he 
resolved fully, making this 
area of the Black Sea a nogo 
area for Western tourists. 
Visitors are begining to 
trickle through to the rest of 
the country, although the 
assassination 
Georgian President Eduard 
Shevardnadze this w^k may 
well dissuade even the most 
adventurous traveller. 

Saba Kiknadse. senera 
manager of Cauwsj» 
estimates that there were 70 


visitors from the UK in 1996 
and that could double this 
year. Georgia was never 
short of visitors in the past, 
but most were unwelcome. 
Trapped between what are 
now Russia, Turkey and 
Iran, Georgia has been 
invaded sacked by Mon- 
gols, Persians and Ottoman 
Turks - among others. 

The invaders left their 
imprints. The Russians. In 
particular, left some undis- 
tinguished apartment blocks 
and other eyesores, but 
Georgians have maintained 
their distinct culture and 
identity and are remarkably 

hospitable. 

Writers such as Dumas 
and Pushkin lauded’ the 
friendliness of the people. 
Earlier this century, NegJey 
Faison, the noted traveller- 
writer, who crossed the Cau- 
casus on horseback, wrote In 
praise of the sublime beauty 
of the mountains and the 
tribal, peoples in the book 
Caucasian Journey. . 

Georgia is certainly not for 
the timid traveller. Apart 
from the architecture, the 


Soviet Union did Georgia 
few favours in terms of 
infrastructure or services. 
Roads are potholed. Buses 
are belching old wrecks. 
Apparently, there is no pri- 
vate car insurance, so care 
are left to die. Others are 
driven around with their 
innards hanging out But, 
Tbilisi, the capital, is 
remarkably free of traffic 
congestion. 

T here is only one 
first-class hotel, the 
Metekhi Palace, and 
because it has a vir- 
tual monopoly, it charges 
high prices. It is possible to 
stay in guesthouses where 
you become part of a family 
with full board. But these 
too are expensive. 

The old Soviet hotels, the 
Iveria and Adjaria. are 
mostly full of refugees hang- 
ing their washing out and 
naing up the limited supply 
of electricity. There is a jazz 
club in the basement of the 
Adjaria. but you cannot 
depend on the lights remain- 
ing on. 


You would probably not 
want to take a taxi because 
most Georgians speak no 
known language including 
Russian. Theodor Knbak, the 
general manager of the 
Metekhi Palace, is an accom- 
plished linguist who says he 
wouldn't begin to learn 
Georgian. 

The first-tune visitor needs 
minding for the simplest 
tasks. But the lack of the 
familiar handrails of mass 
tourism Is part of the charm. 
Rustaveli Boulevard, the 
main strip, will doubtless 
soon be full of bus with juke 
boxes, pizza and hamburger 
joints but, for now, it just 
has some teashops and book- 
shops. Fine old mock Gothic 
buildings remind me - a 
little - of Prague. 

Georgia is a land of stun- 
ning scenery, architectural 
treasures, monasteries on 
mountainsides and the like. 
The first gem is Tbilisi The 
town rises from the Kora 
River as it winds towards 
the East Georgian hills. The 
13th century Metekhi church 
gives most visitors the first 
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glimpse of Georgian reli- 
gious architecture. It is a 
stark sight of red brick and 
stone towering above sheer 
cliffs which go straight down 
to the river. Opposite the 
cathedral is the Old Town, 
an area of cobbled streets 
and red-roofed houses with 
wooden balconies. 

Opposite Metekhi Church 
are the hot sulphur springs 
which gave the town Its 
name. Above these is the 
Narikala fortress. Narikala 
was originally built by the 
Persians in the fourth cen- 


tury to oppose the Georgian 
kings in their riverside capi- 
tal. Mtskheta, 20km away. 

A century after it was 
built. In 454 AD, Georgia’s 
King Vakltang Gorgasah 
captured it and Tbilisi has 
been the capital ever since. 

It takes half an hour to 
drive to Mtskheta and is 
worth the effort. The per- 
fectly preserved Jvari mon- 
astery is half fortress, half 
cathedral and dominates the 
Mtskheta skyline. The road 
to Gaudarl, the ski resort 
takes considerably longer. 


Pare* FUna 

The Great Military high- 
way. which ends up in Rus- 
sia, is pot-holed and bumpy. 
It is a good seven hours 
drive to reach Gaudari: a 
crow could probably do it in 
two or three. 

You don’t know what to 
expea in Gaudari. But the 
Sports Hotel which, like the 
Metekhi Palace, is owned by 
the Austrian Marco Polo 
Group, is a bit of a shock. 
From a distance, it looks like 
a ftitunstic spaceship. There 
are six bars, a shopping 
mall, an indoor swimming 


pool, gym, two bowling 
alleys and two snooker 
tables. There are satellite 
telephones. 

It is all in stark contrast to 
the cheerfully down-at-heel 
villages you pass through to 
get there. In winter it is a 
haven for serious skiers 
from Austria, Switzerland 
and Germany. 

It is the fabled hospitality 
and friendliness of the 
people which is the real 
attraction of Georgia. You 
may not be able to get a 
hotel room but there is no 
shortage of food. 

The Georgian table Is 
famous. There is grilled stur- 
geon, pork shashlik with 
pomegranetes, aubergines, 
walnuts, mushrooms and the 
largest tomatoes J have ever 
seen. Georgia is also known 
as a wine producer. 

At dinner with some folk 
singers everyone had to 
make a toast after each song. 
Then more toasts, more 
songs and more food. Good- 
ness knows how they man- 
aged to stay In tune. But 
they did. The singing was 
wonderful. 

■ Stewart Dalby flew to Tbi- 
lisi with British Airways, 
which flies from London three 
times a week. Tel: 
0345-222121. 
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Football 


Where your 
flutter lasts 
a season, not 
a minute 

Michael Thompson-Noel explains why he gave up 
the horses and switched to betting on soccer 


I do not bet on horses 
any more. I used to 
enjoy it. even though 
money was regularly, 
sometimes painfully, 
transferred from my inno- 
cent pocket to the bookmak- 
ers' vaults. 

These notorious reposito- 
ries. as big as pyramids, con- 
tain vast quantities of cash, 
plus the desiccated remains 
of many hapless punters. 

I have stopped betting on 
horses in favour of betting 
on soccer. My abandonment 
of the horses has nothing to 
do with the latest allegations 
of doping and race-fixing 
that have shaken the sport 
in Britain. Nor is it related 
to UK racing's pitiful 
appeals for ever-greater sub- 
sidies with which to prop 
itself up. UK horse racing is 
a bloated, greedy, ill-run 
sport. Those are its problems 
- not. as it imagines, insuffi- 
cient prize money. 

I have switched to soccer 
because of the deep attrac- 
tions of soccer betting itself, 
plus the spellbinding vitality 
the game has demonstrated 
in recent years. 

Soccer's status as the 
world's most popular sport - 
a significant component of 
the global entertainment 
business - is unchallenged. 
And its future may be 
brighter than its recent past, 
given digital television and 
the likelihood of many extra 
hours of soccer-rich sports 
programming being pumped 
into our homes. 

It is strikingly difficult to 
win money on horses. There 
are too many imponderables. 
Too much can go wrong. 
Some people claim to make a 
living at horse betting, but 
generally they are deluding 
themselves. 

In 1994 1 asked Robert 
Sangster whether he was a 
successful horse bettor. 
Sangster. a multi-million- 
aire. has bought, bred and 
owned hundreds of expen- 
sive racehorses, some of 
which became champions, 
and is an expert on the inter- 
national gambling business, 
especially football pool- 
betting. lotteries and horse 
betting. 

“I show a profit once in 
three years." he told me. *'I 
could make a profit every 
year, but I'd be very boring 
about it. I would probably 
only have five bets in the 
year, and only two would 
win. but I would show’ a 
great profit." 

However, very few people 
have access to the inside 
information Sangster does. 
With soccer betting, useful 
inside information is practi- 
cally non-existent, unless 
you are sleeping with a bent 
referee ior player* who takes 
bribes to throw games, or 
with the person - archetypi- 
caJly a "foreigner", an exotic 
Mr Big - who is bribing 
them. .Vor very likely. 

There are similarities 
between soccer and horse 
betting. But it is the dissimi- 
larities that lead me to think 
it is much easier to win on 
soccer than on the horses. 

1 do not bet on the football 
pools ta form of lottery I. nor 
on individual soccer 
matches: the odds are too 


cramped. I bet on the compe- 
titions themselves - league 
or cup - most of which last 
an entire season. The 
English Premiership, for 
example, runs from August 
to May. whereas a horse race 
lasts only a minute or two. 

Because most soccer com- 
petitions run for months, 
money management skills - 
how- you deploy your stake- 
money. and how well you 
time your bets - are excep- 
tionally important. You need 
to study your teams (and 
tbeir most threatening 
rivals) in great detail: to 
remember how injuries, sus- 
pensions and transfers can 
affect your calculations: and 
to have a firm grasp of bet- 
ting tactics and strategy. 

If you are betting on a 
competition that lasts 
months, you must be capa- 
ble of peering ahead. If you 
cannot do that, you cannot 
judge whether the latest 
odds offered by the book- 

Most people 
bet on the 
soccer teams 
they support. 
This puts 
them at a 
profound 
disadvantage 

makers represent genuine 
value or not. 

Take the English Premier- 
ship. From last August until 
shortly before Christmas, I 
backed Manchester United to 
win the title at odds ranging 
from nearly 2-1 to almost 
even-money, and am glad 
that I did. even though their 
recent Premiership form has 
been extremely shaky. At 
the same time. I have backed 
Blackburn each-way (to fin- 
ish in the top three) at 33-1 
and 25-1. If Blackburn finish 
second or third, 1 will 
receive a quarter for, in one 
case, a fifth) of those odds. If 
Blackburn win. I will be 
rolling in money. 

Let us say I have been bet- 
ting in £10 units. (That is a 
considerable understate- 
ment. but no matter.) If Man 
U retain their Premiership 
title, and Blackburn finish 
second or third. I will show 
an overall net profit (allow- 
ing for several losing bets on 
Leicester and one. incredi- 
bly, on Spurs i. of 37.7 units 
f£377i. having paid an irre- 
coverable £33 in betting tax. 

As things stand, I do not 
plan to increase my stakes. 
But the Premiership race 
seems to be opening out a 
bit: the market is livening 
up again. On January 31. 
Man U were quoted at a best- 
available 2-9 (stake £9 to win 
£ 2 : not worth considering! 
Blackburn were 20-1. Liver- 
pool 8-1. Chelsea 16-1 and 
Arsenal 25-1. 

Hours later. Man U had 
been beaten at home by 
Leicester. Blackburn had 
drawn at Liverpool, and 
Chelsea and .Arsenal had 
won at home. There were 
some real shocks last week- 


end. so by last Monday the 
revised odds were: 2-5 Man U 
(still far too cramped), 6-1 
Liverpool. 10-1 Arsenal, and 
16-1 Chelsea and Blackburn. 
Having already backed Man 
U at average odds of 6-4. and 
Blackburn at an average of 
29-1. I am content, for now. 
to sit on my hands. 

It is essential to discover 
which bookmaker is offering 
the best odds. Last Monday, 
for example, the Premiership 
odds quoted by Britain's Big 
Three bookmaking firms 
(Ladbroke, Coral. W illiam 
Hill) showed marked differ- 
ences, as they often do. Chel- 
sea’s odds ranged from 12-1 
at Coral and Ladbroke to 
16-1 at Hill; Blackburn’s 
from 10-1 at Ladbroke to 16-1 
at Coral. If you had wanted 
to bet Blackburn to win the 
title following the results of 
February 7-8. you would 
have been mad to have done 
so at Ladbroke rather than 
Coral. The blunder would 
have cost you a potential six 
units of profit. 

The Sporting Life and Rac- 
ing Post often publish com- 
parative tables of odds, usu- 
ally on days when a full 
roster of matches is sched- 
uled: or you can find some of 
the information on the inter- 
net or from Teletext. Bloom- 
berg and Reuters. 

In the European Cup. I 
have been backing Bayern 
Munich and Monaco, the for- 
mer at 12-1. 9-1 and 714-1. the 
latter, who play Man U In 
the quarter-finals, at 25-L In 
the English FA Cup I have 
so far supported Blackburn. 
Coventry and Leeds. 

And I have backed Kevin 
Gal] a cher and Chris Sutton, 
both of Blackburn, in the 
race to finish top English 
Premiership scorer of the 
season. Sutton at 8-1, Gal- 
lacher at 40-1. 33-1 and 12-1. 
At present they are joint 
leaders with 13 Premiership 
goals apiece, pursued by 
(among others) Man U's 
Andy Cole. 

One of the attractions of 
full-season soccer betting is 
that a strategy can be fol- 
lowed that incorporates a 
range of insurance (or 
hedge) bets should your orig- 
inal selections go wrong. Yet 
saver-bets can drain away a 
lot or capital. Extreme cau- 
tion is essential You cannot 
bet on every team in sight. 

Most people who bet on 
soccer are fans. They bet on 
teams they support. This 
puts them at a profound dis- 
advantage when competing 
against wily, well capital- 
ised. neutral value-bettors 
who know how to manage 
their stake money over 
many months and have 
thought hard about hedge 
strategies. I am not a fan. I 
like soccer enormously, but I 
am net emotionally involved 
with specific teams. I eujoy 
watching games, but what I 
really, really want is to win 
a lo: of money. 

I am going along all right. 
This season I hope to show a 
soccer proEt of at least 150 
per cent on capital 
employed. No professional 
gambler would sniff at such 
a return. 

If I get into trouble, I'll 
simply ring Mr Big. 
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Law 


Taking the 



to court 

jurek Martin on the imminent 
. outcome of two sports cases 



Premiership pace-setters: so far, Chris Sutton (top) end Kevin GaJtocber, both of Btadkbum, have 
scored 13 league goals apiece. The top-scorer market is spedaBsed and volatile, but a weight of 
clever money is riding on the Blackburn duo’s shoulders . . 


hese days it seems 
few Americans do 
not have a lawyer. 
-Lowly. White House 
interns have teams of them, 
so. dastewards, secretaries 
and anyone else who may 
ever have stepped inside the 
president’s house and then 
been hauled in front of a. 
grand Jury. 

ft. follows logically, 
therefore, that sports and 
the law should be 
inextricably intertwined. In 
1923s the US Supreme Court 
declared baseball exempt - 
from anti-trust regulations. 
In 1975, it ruled in favour of 
player ftee-egency, 
revolutionising allsports. 
Courts maty rule on the 
permissible number of 
dimples'dire gplf ball and . 
grooves on a club. Legal 
arbitrators are routinely' 

. callal- in to adjudicate dn 
everything frbm salaries to . 
-strikes. 

There are two current : 
Jegal proceedings of more 
tihanusual interest to.the ..' . 
worid of sports. Both 
challenge the right of 
sportfogauthorltiesto set 
-the rules' by which agame is 
played and the codes of 
.c ondu ct that govern its 

pluywn - unit tirithw ic an 
open-and-shut case. 

‘ Casey Martin is a. 
25-year-old professional 
golfer, a fonner Stanford . . 
University teammate of 
: Tiger Woods. Be suffers 
from arareand severe 
circulatory disorder which . 
makes it virtually 
impossible, even dangerous, 
for him to walk is hales. Bis 
lawsuit contends that - 
Professional Golf- • . . 
Association rules banning 
the use of.carts in'- 
tournaments violates the 
Americans with Disabilities 
^Ac^jwssedtduong the • 
George, Bush administration, 
by denying Mm the , 
opportunity to earn a living 
in his chosen field — . 

On Wednesday night-to ' 
Oregon; a US judge found in 
his favour.lt is mot the end 
ofthe matteribecause the 
PGA said it would appeal, 
which Is standard procedure. 

It is clear that Martin is 
pretty good at Ms chosen 
field. Granted temporary 
permission to use a cart, 
pending the legal ruling, he 
just miked. qualifying for 
the regular PGA tour last 
autumn and then went out 
and won 1 the opening Nike 
satellite tournament last 
month. . . • 

Rank-and-file player 
opinion is sharply divided as 
to whether he should be 
granted an exemption from 
the existing rules as is 
that of the sporting pundits 
- but public sympathy 
appears much in Ms comer. 

Golf s hierarchy, however, 

Is united on the opposite 
side. The PGA’s argument, 
bolstered by briefit from the 
European andother 
international tours, 'the 
Ladies PGA and the Masters 
tournament itself, states that 
Martin would be given an 
unfair advantage by using a 
cart on the grounds that ah 
essential element of 
athleticism in the sport 
would be nullified. 

This contention has been, 
greeted with a degree of 
public ridicule since many of 
the finest golfers, whatever 
their undoubted mental 
toughness and technical .- ; 
skills, do not appear very 
athletic in comparison with 


other sporting professionals. 
Indeed, some tournaments 
on the US senior tour do 
allow golfers to ride. 

. Golfing icons such as Jack 
Nicklau& once known as the 
“Sat kid", and Arnold Palmer 
have given videotaped 

testimony supporting the 
PGA position. So, most 
tellingly, did Ken Venturi, 
who won the 1964 US Open 
in much physical distress 
after playing the final day in 
blistering Washington heat 
- and humidity. 

Rules are rules, they say, 
and they may have a point: 
what, for example, if Jose 
Maria Olazabal's bad feet 
had acted up in. the middle 
of last year’s Ryder Cup? 
Should he. in golfing 
parlance, have been 
permitted relief? 

But the nub of the issue is 
whether the rules of golf are 
above the law of this very 
particular land. This is not 
the first timfl the two have 
been in collision. Countless 
country clubs have been 
obliged to dismantle , under 
legal duress, discriminatory 
membership practices 
against blacks, Jews and 
women. 

■ Discriminating against 

Rules are 
rules, say 
Jack Nicklaus 
and Arnold 
Palmer, 
and they 
may have a 
point 

Martin, arguably a special 
case and a sympathetic 
personality, might also not 
go down well In the court of 
public opinion. 

The second case, in front 
of an arbitrator, involves 
Latrell Sprewell, the 
basketball player who tried 
to throttle, then slugged, Ms 
coach last December. His 
team tore op Ms 532m 
four-year contract, costing 
Mm about $24m, and the 
National Basketball 
Association suspended Mm 
for a full year, the stiff est 
punishment ever for a 
non-narcotics offence. 

Sprewell is appealing the 
severity of the sanctions. 
Arguments are being heard 
in camera, and there have 
been no carefully 
orchestrated leaks ofthe 
proceedings, as is standard 
procedure in political 
Washington’s playing field 
. Several of Sprewell’s 
fellow players have spoken 
up for him, while both his 
dub and the NBA have 
defended their right to pass 
sentence on what they see 
not merely as egregious 
behaviour but, since it 
constituted "moral 
turpitude”, as dear breach 
of contract by the player. 

. An arbitrator, as in the 
Sprewell case, seeks a 
practical solution, if one 
exists; but Martin's judge 
must take on board the full 
weight of the law, subject to 
appeal to higher courts, 
possibly establishing a 
far-reaching precedent 
It is not surprising that 
both are befog watched more 
closely in America than 
short-track speedskating in 
the Japanese Alps. 


I n normal life. Takeda. a 
cheery 46-year-old, earns a 
living as a policeman in 
Tokyo. Last week he turned 
his hand to a more historic task 
- shovelling snow for his country 
and the Olympic ideal. 

For as the 199* Winter Games 
opened in Japan last wuekend. 
amid eye-popping gizmos and cer- 
emonies, there v:as one thing not 
even Japanese technology could 
control - the weather. 

A mere half hour before the 
glamorous men's downhill rave 
was due w open, a blizzard hi; 
the quaint and remote ski resort 
of Hakuba which is staging the 
event. The race was delayed until 
the course could be made suffi- 
ciently icy again. And then 
delayed - again, and again. 

"It’s a groat pity," declared 
Takeda when I met him on the 
Monday afternoon in a gondola 
lift. He was kitted out in the offi- 
cial Olympic uniform, grey and 
biodegradable. He refused to give 
his first name "because I have 
never spoken to a foreign woman 
before". 


Winter Olympics 


Battling for Japan with a shovel 


Along with a reported 23.00*2 

other Japanese, he had volun- 
teered to help at the games in a 
burst of patriotic pride - and for 
the chance to glimpse the first 
winter Olympics held in Asia 
since t&72. But on Sunday morn- 
ing he had been drafted into the 
blizzard-fighting job. After spend- 
ing Sl3m on staging the events - 
and throwing all their high-tech 
might at it - the Japanese organ- 
isers were not about to be beaten 
by a snowstorm. 

First, hundreds of volunteers 
were ordered to remove the loose 
snow from the course. Then the 
army was handed shovels. 
Finally ail local ski-instructors 
•-’-ore summoned. 3y Monday 
afternoon, snow-clearers were 
swarming on the 2fcra slope like 
multi-coloured ants. But the pow- 


dery inches kept piling up as 
quickly as they were removed. 

Down in the village of Hakuba, 
the Olympic hopefuls were philo- 
sophical. “It's snow, isn't it? It 
happens.” shrugged Didier 
Cliche, one of Switzerland's top 
male skiers, as he sat in a bar 
ran by the Salomon skiwear com- 
pany. The club had become the 
trendiest night spot in town, per- 
haps because it kept attracting 
haartifcrob French ski racer Jean- 
Lue Chretier and a bevy of beefy 
Scandinavian skiers. 

But for the Olympic organisers 
it seemed a particularly bitter 
blow. In 1993. the World Cup at 
the Japanese town of Morioka- 
Shizttkuishi was effectively 
scrapped because there was not 
enough snow. 

Last month Hakuba officials 


went to local shrines lo pray that 
a similar snow shortage would 
not happen again. And as the 
Games have got under way, one 
thing has become painfully clear 
- staging a successful event has 
become nothing less than crucial 
to restoring Japan's badly bat- 
tered national morale. 

W eather aside, Japan 
could so far point to 
notable successes. 
The opening cere- 
mony. for example, was a tri- 
umph. incorporating the mixture 
of high-technology, kitsch and 
Zen-like simple symbols that 
dominate life in Japan. 

The logistics have also been 
effective. The heavy Japanese 
bureaucracy is certainly there: lo 
watch the cancelled men's down- 


hill. for example, spectators In 
the upper stands needed to queue 
four times to board special buses 
and lifts, purchasing a ticket on 
each leg of the journey. 

But it has generally paid off. 
There have been traffic jams, hut 
unlike the 1996 summer Games in 
Atlanta, none of the buses have 
lost their way. Local Japanese 
have obeyed government orders 
to smile at the onslaught of for- 
eignera. 

Every sport that did not 
depend on the weather, has 
passed without a hitch. In the 
Luge, the German Georg Hackl 
won a third consecutive gold. A. 
series of speed-skating records 
were broken by Dutch competi- 
tors wielding new high-tech 
skates. 

Figure-skating attracted mil- 


lions of viewers. And though 
many of the skating pairs tum- 
bled on the Ice, local Japah^e 
television channels .were'far too 
polite to include the episodes in 
their replays. ■ 

Women's ice hockey marked Its 

debutat the Olympics -although 

to Japan’s -embarrassment its 
team was thrashed l&O by Can- 
ada and ll-l by Finland. And the 
first Olympic snowboarding 
event took place - although a 
bitter controversy then erupted 
when the winner of the men’s 
race, Canadian- Ross Rebagliati. 
r w*s told he would be stripped of 
his medal for testing positive for 
marijuana, and then had Ms vic- 
tory dramatically reinstated. 

And in. Hakuba there were 
■ moments of consolation.- On 
Wednesday, the bUzzard, momen- 


tarily stopped. The men’s com- 
bined slalom, which does not 
require such perfect snow condi- 
tions, was held. A womens* 
■ super-G also took place. And the 
snowshovellers duly dashed back 
on to the downhill, course yet 
again to dear away the previous 
day’s snow, amid pledges that the 
race would finally take- place on 
Thursday. But then disaster 
struck. On Thursday the blizzard 
was replaced by a far rarer and 
more disastrous problem - driv- 
ing rain. 

The organisers apologised with 
Japanese fervour. "The weather 
will improve. Definitely" one 
official said, forecasting, brilliant 
sunshine -to arrive soon - and 
in sisting that it was still possible 
to squeeze in the delayed races in 
the remaining Olympic week. He 
may be right But if not the des- 
perate organisers could be 
praying to the weather gods 
again. And, in the meantime Tak- 
eda is s tanding; py with his plas- 
tic shovel - and .ah- umbrella, 

- . > • ’ - Gillian Tett 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

OPERA 

Netherlands Opera, Hat 
Muztekthoater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
Die WaikOre: by Wagner. New 
production conducted by Hartmut 
Haenchen in a staging by Pierre Audi: 
Feb 15, 18 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid Joan Mird 

Tel: 34-3-329 1908 
wvvwjbcn. 5 mir 0 .es 

• Alexander Calder centenary 
celebration of work by the maker of 
mobiles. The show focuses on his 
close relationship with Mir6; ends on 
Sunday 

• Uza Lou: The Back Yard. 

Installation by the American artist, 
which critically recreates the typical 
American garden; to Mar 15 

Museu Picasso 
Tel: 34-3-319 6310 

Egon Schiele: The Leopold Collection. ' 
152 paintings and drawings on loan 
from the largest private collection of 
Schiele’s work In the world. Produced 
during the period 1905-1918. this 
group of works Is representative of the 
brief, bold career of the Viennese - 
Expressionist and innovator; from 
Tuesday until May 31 . 

■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

PhHharmonie 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 • 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Sir Simon Rattle in 
works by Berio and Mahler, Feb 19, 20 

DANCE 

Staatsoper Loiter den Linden 

Tel: 49-30-2035 4555 
www.staatsoper-ber1in.org 
Swan Lake: new staging by Patrice 
Bart, with designs by Luisa Spinafeffi; 
Feb 14 

OPERA 

Staatsoper unter den Linden 

Tel: 49-30-2035 4555 
www.staatsoper-beriki.org 
Falstaff: by Verdi. New production 
conducted by Claudio Abbado in a 
staging by Jonathan Miller. Ruggero 
Raimondi sings the title role; 

Feb 15, 18 

■ CHICAGO 

CONCERTS - 
Orchestra Hefl 
Tel: 1-312-294-3000 
www.chicagosympbony.org 
A Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
world premiere of RaimPs Elegy 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim. The 
programme also includes works by 
Berg and Beethoven. With piano 
soloist Peter Serkin and violinist 
Pamela Frank; Feb 14 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Zubin Mehta in works by 
Wagner, Hindemith and Brahms. With 
piano soloist Daniel Barenboim; Feb 18 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniel Barenboim in 
works by Beethoven; Feb 19 

• Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Zubin Mehta in works by 
Wagner, Hindemith and Brahms.- With 
piano soloist Daniel Barenboim; Feb 20 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.arHc.edu 

Baule: African Art/Westem Eyes. The 
first ever major museum show of Baule 
art comprises around 125 works 
produced by this West African people. 
Ranges from wooden sculptures and 
masks to pottery and textiles; from 
today until May 10 


^ : ' y. ' . 


EVELAND 


id Museum of Art 

6-421 7340 
musart.com 

Pressures: Early Christian, 
mce and Baroque Art from the 
3 Sections. Selection of 39 
ipts, reliquaries, paintings and 
»s. Highlights include the 
irusted Cross of Justin II and 
□io’s masterpiece The 

nent of Christ; to Apr 12 


PENHAGEN 


a Museum of Modem Art, 

«K 

919 0719 
siana.dk 

(aeon: this first major 
-tive of Bacon to be mounted 
inavia will indude loans from 
te world; to Apr 26 


y of Ireland 

5733 

sctural Archive: 50 
from the archive. 

for houses, churches 
igs by architects 
; Gan don and Raymond 

iv 10 



'MarzaUa’, 1909 - 10 , by Ernst Ludwig KIrchner, one of the paintings on display b) the Modem Museum in Stockholm, reopening today 


Scotland 

n Baroque: The 
Ion. 17th and 18th 
ian painters 
mds tomorrow : 

jUery of Modern 


William MacTaggart (1903-1981): 
retrospective of the Edinburgh 
modernist Includes around 50 
paintings, watercolours and drawings, 
the majority borrowed from private 
collections and seldom exhibited; from 
today until May 10 

■ GENEVA 

CONCERTS 
Victoria Hall . 

Tel: 41-22-317 0017 
Orchestra de la Suisse Romande: 
conducted by Fatso Luis! In the Swiss 
premiere of Beat Furness Nuun, with 
pianists Mayumi Kameda and 
Jean -Jacques Ballet. The programme 
also indudes works try Debussy and 
Berlioz; Feb 18 

■ GLASGOW 

OPERA 
Theatre Royal 

Tel: 44-141-332 9000 
Scottish Opera: Cos! fan tutte: by 
Mozart New production by Stewart 
Laing, conducted by Nicholas 
McGegan; Feb 14, 17, 19. 

■ HELSINKI 

OPERA 

Finnish National Opera 

Tel: 358-9-4030 221 1 

• Come back, Gabriel: world premiere 
of Ilkka KuUsisto’s new work based on 
the true story of a confidence trickster 
who preyed on lonely women. 
Conducted by the composer in a 
staging by Jussi Tape la, with designs 
by Anna Kontek; Feb 18 

• The Magic Ruts: by Mozart New 
production by Swedish director Etienne 
Glaser, designed by Peter Tillberg. 
Conducted by Okko Kamu; Feb 20 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, The Menfl 
Collection and the Contemporary 
Arts Museum 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
A Robert Rauschenberg: previously 
seen at toe Guggenheim, New York, 
this major retrospective, here shown in 
three museums, spans the artist's 50 
year career and Includes some 400 
works; to May 17 

• The Body of Christ in the Art of ■ 
Europe and New Spain, 1150-1800: 75 
objects including paintings, sculptures, 
manuscripts and textiles, which 
together address toe meaning and 
devotional function of the Image of 
Christ. Artists represented include 
Bellini, Botticelli, Rubens. Tintoretto 
and Veronese; to Apr 12 

■ LISBON 

OPERA 

100 Days Festival, Expo *98 

• Kirov Opera: Betrothal in a 
Monastery, by Prokofiev; Main 
Auditorium, Centro Cultural de Be!6m; 
Feb 15, 16 

• Kirov Opera: The Flying Dutchman, 
by Wagner; Main Auditorium, Centro 
Cultural de Bel6m; Feb 19, 20 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Han 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
London Symphony Orchestra: Mstislav 
Rostropovich conducts a programme 
of works by Shostakovich; Feb 19 


Wigmare Hall . 

Tel: 44-171-935 2141 


Leif Ova Andsnes: recital by the pianist 
of works by Haydn, Liszt, Martin and 
Beethoven; Feb 17 

EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
A Shaker The Art of Craftsmanship. . 
Major exhibition of furniture and 
decorative arts from Mount Lebanon; 
to Apr 26 

• The Art of the Harley: 30 
customised motorcycles provide the 
centrepiece of this display devoted to 
the 95 year history of the 
Hariey-Davidson company; to Apr 26 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
www.hayward-gallery.org.uk 
A Francis Bacon (1909-1992): The 
Human Body. Brings together 
important works involving the human 
figure dating from 1945 to toe mid 
1980s, loaned by major collections 
throughout toe world; to Apr 5 

• Henri Cartier-Bresson: Europeans. 
Exploring changes from toe 1930s to 
toe 1970s, through the eyes of the 
photographer; to Apr 5 

National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 15th 
century Netherlandish master alongside 
other works: to Mar 15 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-306 0055 
A • Bruce Weber the first major 
museum retrospective devoted to 
Weber’s portraits, this show includes 
some 200 prints, of subjects ranging 
from young Hollywood stars to the 
Duchess of Devonshire; ends tomorrow 

• High Society: Edwardian 
Photographs. A collection of studio 
portraits, reprinted from a recently 
rediscovered cache of original 
negatives. Subjects include Uoyd 
George, Winston Churchill and Lillie 
Langtry; to Jun 21 

A Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
WoHstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the joint bicentenary of 
toe two women writers. Through 
portraiture, drawings and manuscripts 
the display examines their lives, times 
aito writings; ends tomorrow 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-300 8000 
Art Treasures of England: The Regional 
Collections. Display of some 500 
paintings, drawings and sculptures 
which will tell toe history of the public 
collections outside London, from the 
foundation of toe first university 
museums to the present Including 
works by Canaletto, Hogarth, Turner 
aid Francis Bacon, the exhibition will 
also seek to surprise with the works of 
less well-known artists; to Apr 13 

Tate Gallery 
7et 44-171-887 8000 

• Bonnard (1867-1947): major 
retrospective focusing on 100 works 
produced between toe 1690s and the 
1940s. Includes landscapes, still Iffes, a 
series of nudes depicting Martoe, 
Bonnard’s lifelong companion, and 
several self-portraits; to May 17, then 
transferring to New York 

• Per Kirkeby (b.1938): paintings, 
sculptures and a specially constructed 
brick structure by the Danish artist; to 
May 26 

• Turner on toe Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document toe painter's 
tour of northern France in 1826; ends 
tomorrow 


OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
Coliseum 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
A The Elixir of Love: by Donizetti. New 
production, directed by Jude Kelly and 
designed by Robert Jones. The 
conductor is Michael Uoyd; Feb 14, 19 
A Xerxes: by Handel. Conducted by 
Noel Davies in a production by 
Nicholas Hytner, revived by Emma 
Jenkins; Feb 20 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 
A The Royal Opera: II barbiere dl 
SivigDa, by Rossini. New production 
staged by Nigel Lowery. Conducted by 
Bruno CampaneJJa; Feb 14 
• The Royal Opera: Giulio Cesare. by 
Handel. New production, directed by 
Lindsay Posner and conducted by Ivor 
Bolton, with designs by Joanna Parker. 
Cast includes Amanda Roo croft and 
Ann Murray; Feb 19 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 
Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 
by Mark Wigglesworth in works by 
Webern, Mahler, Shostakovich and 
Strauss. With cello soloist Steven 
Isserils; Feb 14, 15 

OPERA 

l_ A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
PaviKon 

Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
www.laopera.org 

The Magic Flute: by Mozart. Revival 
conducted by Julius Rudel in a staging 
by Sir Peter Hall; Feb 17, 19 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacid "la Caixa" 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 
The Photographic Avant-Garde in 
Spain: previously seen in Barcelona, 
this exhibition presents a selection of 
140 photographs from the period 
1925-1945. during which photography 
underwent a startling renaissance; from 
Wednesday until Apr 12 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Sea la 
Tel: 39-2-88791 
www.lascala.milano.it 
Die Zauberfltite: by Mozart Conducted 
by Riccardo Muti Paul Connelly on 
Feb 17, 19) in a staging by Roberto De 
Simone. With sets by Maura Carosi 
and costumes by Odette Nlcoletti; Feb 
14.17,19 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Philharmonic Gasteig 

Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 
A Maxim Vengerov: recital by the 
violinist of works by Beethoven, 
Shostakovich, Sarasate and 
Szymanovsky; Feb 19 
A Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Semyon Bychkov In 
works by Dutilleux, Saint-Satins and 
Tchaikovsky; Feb 16, 17, 18 
A Salzburg Mozart Orchestra: 
conducted by Alfred Eschwe in a 
programme including works by 
Gershwin and Strauss; Feb 20 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus der Kunst 
Tel: 49-89-211270 

A Arnold B3cklrn, Giorgio de Chirico. 


Max Ernst: Journey into the Unknown. 
Selection of 130 paintings, collages 
and sketches, previously seen in 
Zurich; to May 3 

A Symbolism in England 1860-1910: 
previously seen in London's Tate 
Gallery, this show presents work by 
British pre-Raphaelites alongside that 
of their European contemporaries. 
Includes works by Rossetti. 
Bume-Jones, Watts and Lord Leighton; 
to Apr 26 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 
Carnegie Hall 

Tel: 1-212-247 
www. camegiehall. org 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Marias Jan sons in works 
by Corigiiano. Beethoven and 
Shostakovich. With pianist Radu Lupu; 
Feb 17 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim.org 
China - 5,000 Years: more than 500 
works of art, ranging from the Neolithic 
period to the modem, with traditional 
works displayed at the uptown 
museum (to Jun 3), and the modem 
section at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo (to May 25). Uptown highlights 
include Neolithic jades, Shang and 
Zhou bronzes, and a collection of 
Buddhist stone sculptures. The aim of 
the display a! the SoHo museum hs to 
explore the meaning of modernity in 
China. The whole will transfer to Bilbao 
in July 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 

www.metmuseum.org 

Paul Strand, Circa 1916: 50 rare prints 

tracing changes In the photographer's 

style: to May 3 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 
Fernand Ltiger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist. Having emerged from the 
Cubist revolution to move towards 
abstraction, Leger returned to figurative 
painting following his experiences of 
war. The exhibition will emphasise the 
artist’s relationship with architects, as 
well as his work for the ballet and 
cinema. Previously seen in Paris and 
Madrid, the exhibition will transfer to 
the Leger museum In Biot; to May 27 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www. metopera.org 

Samson et Dalila: by Salnt-Safins. New 
production by Elijah Mashinsky, with 
designs by Richard Hudson; Feb 16 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle Pleyel 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 

Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 

Christoph von Dohnanyi in Haydn's 

Symphony No. 88 and a concert 

performance of Bartok's one-act opera, 

Le Chateau de Barbe-Bleue. With 

soprano Cornelia Kaliisch and bass 

LAszIo POigar; Feb 18, 19 

EXHIBITIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Bruce Nauman: spanning the career of 


the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language: to Mar 9. then touring 

Musee d’Orsay 
Tel: 33-1-4049 4814 
www.Musee-Orsay. ir 
Manet. Monet, and the Gare 
Saint-Lazare: places Manet's famous 
painting in a context provided by 
works by other artists and a group of 
related drawings, prints and 
photographs; to May 17, then 
transferring to Washington 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Opera 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. New 
production conducted by James 
Conlon in a staging by Stein Winge, 
with designs by Lennart Mork. Cast 
Includes Wolfgang Schmidt and Sabine 
Hass; Feb 14, 18 

Opera National de Paris, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-4343 9696 
Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart. Conducted 
by Gary Bertini In a staging by Ezio 
Toffolutti; Feb 14. 18 


■ POLANCO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centro Cultural Arte Contemporaneo 

de Mexico 

Tel: 52-5-282 0355 

Mira: selection of works belonging to 

the Georges Pompidou Centre in Paris; 

to May 24 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Ruspoli 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 
www.palazroruspoli.it 
Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 
shown at the British Museum in 
London, this exhibition contains nearly 
200 portraits. Painted on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, cartonnage or 
plaster masks, toe portraits were 
created during the first three centuries 
of Roman rule in Egypt; to Feb 28 

OPERA 

Teatro deiP Opera 

Tel: 39-6-481601 
www.themix.it 

La Favorite: by Donizetti. New 
production by Beni Montresor, 
conducted by Frederic Chaslin; Feb 20 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies Symphony Hall 
Tel: 1-415-864 6000 
www.sfsymphony.org 
A San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Neeme Jarvi 
in works by Tubin, Lalo, 
Rlmsky-Korsakov and Tchaikovsky. 
With violin soloist Raymond Koblen 
Feb 14 

A San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Vladimir 
Spivakov in works by Bach, 
Schoenberg and Bartok; 

Feb 18. 19. 20 


■ STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITIONS 
Moderns Museet 

Tel: 46-8-5195 5200 
www.modemamuseet.se 
A Wounds: Between Democracy and 
Redemption in Contemporary Art. The 
inaugural exhibition in the museum’s 
new building examines developments 
in toe visual arts from the 1960s to the 
present Includes works by Francis 
Bacon, Andy Warhol, Gerhard Richter 
and Per Kirkeby; from today until 
Apr 19 

A “No one's dogs”: 100 Years of 
Swedish Art 100 works, specially 
selected to trace the history of modem 
art in Sweden; from today until 
Apr 19 


■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Metropolitan Art Museum 

Tel: 813-3823 6921 

Masterpieces of British Art from the 

Tate Gallery: 100 works on loan from 

London, including works by Millais and 

Turner; to Mar 29 

OPERA 
NHK Hail 

Deutsche Open Tannhfluser. by 
Wagner. Conducted by Jiri Kout/ 
Christian Thielemann in a staging by 
Gtitz Friedrich; Feb 14 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 
toe Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 
them on loan from Italy; to Mar 1 . then 
travelling to Europe 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy Center 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
A Samuel Ramey: “A Date with the 
Devil". Recital of arias from operas 
including Faust, Mefistofele. and The 
Rake's Progress; Opera House; 

Feb 18 

A Doha Francisquita: by Vivas. 
Conducted by Miguel Roa in a staging 
by Emilio Sagi: Eisenhower Theater; 
Feb 15 

A The Magic Flute: by Mozart Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell; Eisenhower 
Theater; Feb 14 

THEATRE 

Shakespeare Theater 

Tel: 1-202-393-2700 
Peer Gynt: by Ibsen. Production 
directed by Michael Kahn, with Wallace 
Acton in the title role; to Mar 8 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail; susanna Justin@ft.com 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tel; 31-20-664 6441 
e-mail: artbase@pi.net 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 

Pru makes a dash for 
the 21st century 

. . . and the Dow hits another high. Normality 
is returning, says John Anthers 


London 


Fleeing from Eddie's revenge 

Nightmare on Threadneedle St, by Philip Coggan 


S omehow, it seems 
strange that the 
fate of the UK 
stock market Is in 
the hands of a man 
named Eddie. It does not 
sound quite the right name 
for a central banker: Mont- 
agu Norman, the Bank of 
England governor between 
the wars, had. a much more 
portentous moniker. 

Eddie George has a sound 
reputation in the financial 
markets, where he has In the 
past been dabbed “Steady 
Eddie" for his willingness to 
battle with inflation. To 
manufacturing industry, 
however, his image is far 
less benign: not so much as 
Eddie as Freddy, the razor- 
fingered v illain of the Night- 
mare on Elm Street films. 

The five interest rate 
Increases since last May's 
general election have 
squeezed manufacturing 
industry, especially as they 
have pushed up the value of 
the pound and made it diffi- 
cult for business to compete 

The long retreat 

British Biotech (share price} . 

350 : r— - 


J ust for once. Wall Street 
is catching up with 
a global trend rather 
than setting it. This 
week brought the 
announcement that the Pru- 
dential - no relation to its 
British namesake - is to 
demutualise. 

By doing this, it is - belat- 
edly - catching up with a 
wave of submission to the 
market which has already 
broken over British building 
societies, and life insurers 
from Scotland to Australia. 

Now that the Pru has 
started the process of going 
to market, which is likely to 
take about two years to com- 
plete. one of the last anach- 
ronisms of the US financial 
industry may at last be 
addressed. It also shows the 
power of the consumer, and 
the demand for financial ser- 
vices which go beyond tradi- 
tional Life assurance. 

Prudential is the largest 
US life insurer, but six 
others of the 10 biggest are 
also still mutual. To these 
can be added some giant 
property and casualty insur- 
ers including State Farm, 
the nation's biggest. 

The Pru is emerging from 
a long spell in the doldrums. 
Its problems, like its owner- 
ship structure, seem dis- 
tinctly old-fashioned. Most 
seriously, it has spent sev- 
eral years dealing with a 
class action lawsuit over the 
systematic mis-selling of life 
policies by its sales agents, 
who were motivated by gen- 
erating extra commissions 
for themselves. 

This Dickensian practice 
will ring many bells for 
those who have followed the 
UK's life insurance industry 
in recent years. It seems 
totally out of kilter in the 
modern world of cheap 
mutual funds sold through 
new media. 

The Pru has had to with- 
stand reduced sales, as well 
as pay-outs to litigious poli- 
cy-holders. to deal with the 
problem. Its decision to float 
now signals the final step in 
its move to modernise, and 
should ultimately benefit 
savers. 

If it floats, it will be In a 
much stronger position to 
provide all its employees 
with proper incentives, so 
avoiding any further scan- 
dals of the mis-selling type. 
But. most importantly, it 
will have the capital and the 
currency from its own share 
price to look for acquisitions 


One for the history books 
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and take on the new giants, 
such as Fidelity Investments 
and Charles Scbw'ab. on 
equal terms. The Pru still 
has one of tbe strongest 
brand names in US financial 
services, even if it has been 
tarnished a little in tbe past 
few years. 

The week saw one other 
event which seemed to bave 
been consigned to the his- 
tory books - a new record 
high for the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average. On Tues- 
day it reached -3,295.61. 
and the following day it 
broke S.300 for the first 
time. 

The Dow has underper- 
formed other large capitalis- 
ation indices, such as the 
Standard & Poor’s 500. for 
some time now’ and this was 
its first new high In six 
months. As its membership 
is restricted to the very larg- 
est US companies, with large 
international businesses, it 
took a greater proportionate 
hit from the Asian currency 
crisis than the S&P. 

Relatively healthy corpo- 
rate earnings, and a sudden 
sense in Wall Street that 
Asian economies were tak- 
ing the necessary medicine 
to avoid a serious recession, 
lay behind this week's opti- 
mism. But. the Dow's recov- 
ery should not be exagger- 
ated. It has still gone 
nowhere for six months. 

Predictions from ultra-pes- 
simists. that the great bear 
market of the late 1990s had 
started last August, seem 
now to have been proved 
wrong but the market 
remains highly volatile. 

It is trading in a range. As 
the graph shows, people who 
bought bonds six months 


ago still are showing a better 
return than those who 
bought into the Dow. 

Private investors seem to 
have noticed. January, the 
traditional peak selling 
month for mutual funds and 
other investment products, 
saw the strongest inflow of 
cash into bond funds since 
August 1993. According to 
estimates published this 
week by the Washington- 
based Investment Company 
Institute, these funds took in 
a net $ll.5bn last month. As 
recently as March last year, 
they recorded a net outflow 
of more than $2bn. 

Equity funds did not 
develop the haemorrhage 
that the most pessimistic 
bears had predicted. The 
S18bn which they attracted 
suggests continued healthy 
injections of liquidity for the 
equity market. Even so, this 
was their worst January 
since 1995. Last January, 
they took in $28.8bn. This 
must dampen some of the 
optimism for stocks on Wall 
Street 

None of this is fuel for the 
bears, and it might well be 
true that some of the worst 
fears about Asia need no lon- 
ger be reflected in share 
prices. After tbe extraordi- 
nary performance of the past 
three years, the latest events 
seem to confirm that the 
equity market has returned 
to altogether more normal 
behaviour. 

Daw Jones Ind Average 


in export markets. The big* 
gest fear of many industrial- 
ists is that the Bank will 
raise rates again: a sort of 
Nightmare on Threadneedle 
Street: Eddie's Revenge. 

To be fair to the Bank gov-, 
emor. the minutes of Janu- 
ary's monetary policy com- 
mittee meeting show that he 
was one of those voting 
against a rate rise. It was 
three outside economists, 
Alan Budd. Willem Buiter 
and Charles Goodbart, who 
voted in favour. 

But, just as it seemed that 
Eddie had mellowed, the 
Bank’s quarterly inflation 
report, published on Wednes- 
day, indicated that another 
rate rise was on tbe way. 
The balance of risks Implies 
that it Is more likely than 
not that a modest farther 
.rise In Interest rates will be 
necessary at some point to 
hit the inflation target, 
looking' two years ahead." 
the report said. 

It came as a nasty surprise 
to many, especially as *hp 


January retail price num- 
bers,. released on the day_ 
before, showed that underly- 
ing inflation bad dropped 
back to the government's, 
target of 2.5 per cent:- it; 
seems that consumers were-’ 
canny over Christmas and : * 
waited to make their pur- 
chases until the. January . 
sales, by which point deeper-' ' 
ate retailers had slashed 
their prices. 

Moreover, producer prices 
data, released on Monday,' 
showed the slowest rate of 
factory gate price increases 
for 12 years. The markets' 
were beginning to. hope that 
interest . rates might have 
peaked. \ 

So. the Bank’s report took ; 
a bit of the shine off the UK. 
market's recent redly. The/ 
FTSE loo index tost ground* 
on the week even though, : 
across the Atlantic, the flow 
Jones Industrial Average 
was reaching another, 
all-time high. - 

)t did not help that the 
week passed without a -sub- 
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Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


8.180.52 - 8.97 
8.295.61 + 115.09 
8,314.55 + 18.94 
8.369.80 + 55.05 
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Big stakeholders J«)e out . . 

-..vr— 

. Results disappoint . ^ , 

Protta warning ^ r 
Switch out of BOp _ . ... . .... , . .. 

Adverse reaction to figures - - 
Profile waning . v| 

Croydon tram contract . 

Takeover talk . . ^ ^ 

Earnings concerns 

- a - . • 4 

Expansion plans 

• — •-• • ’»•■.• " ■ • •*- : V- 

Executive re si gnat io n 

• “ - -C • r ■ • '■ • ■ **» 

New bidder ramas tn^ . ,. s 


- stantial bid 7- -'being 
announced. The speculators 
have been out in farce -since 
the . proposed- ' jnerger 
between Grlaxb . "Wellcome 
and S mithJQine "’Bgecham 
was. announced, but. their 
appetite needs to be fed with 
actual deals. Instrjsffi there 
were Signs of profitrfetking 
this week, particularly in the 
banks.'.''*-" • • -> ' . 

Oil stocks idsgroere hit as 
disappointing' figures from 
British Petroleum a^d Shell 
were accompanied by fore- 
casts that crude prices were 
likely to ' remain^ at- their 
* recent, depressed; levels. 

_ It, is common for 

•stock :iniirkfets; id: take a 

-.brejag^Jfi^'a rapid rafly. 

so inyestors neednot be too 
alarmed." Xtat, there might be 
some; sense of panic among 
biotepb investors. While, as 
-this-j^oiumn reported last 
week,_ technology stocks 
have-Jbeen going from 
strength' to strength, the bio-' 
tech~sector-;has definitely 
lost its star status. 

. Back- in' May 1996, the sec- . 
tor seemed as If it . could do 
no wrong, British Biotech 
reported on the second phase 
of trials on its . anti-cancer 
drug, marimastat; oh the 
back of this news, the com- 
pany’s shares briefly 
touched £38 during trading 
on May 21 (the equivalent of 
£3.80 before the shares split). 

At the .time,. British Bio- 
tech's market capitalisation 
was £L9bn and it looked as 
if it could became a. Footsie 
constituent; now, that mar- 
ket value is just £630m and 
the share price has dipped 
below £L 

An even more dramatic 
decline has been seen at Bio- 


compatibles. which devel- 
oped a. coating, to make 
implants more tolerable to 
the body. Its share price was 
more than £14 in April 1997, 
but the lack of an agreement 
with an industry leader to 
market its product, and last 
week’s departure of the chief 
executive, has prompted the 
shares to dip to around 
15Gp. 

fTI he problem with 
biotech stocks is 
-I that most compa- 
' . JL nies in the sector 
have yet to produce a profit, 
or even any sales. This 
means that share prices 
depend greatly on sentiment 

- oh hopes and dreams for 
the future. The result is high 
volatility as optimism gives 
way to pessimism, and vice 
versa. 

Ian Smith, of Lehman 
Brothers, says the sector 
peaked in the middle of 1996. 
Since then, shares have been 
affected by a lack of news- 
late to: 1996 and some dis- 
tinctly negative events, in 
the form of product delays 
and failures, to 1997. . 

The “momentum players" 

- those investors who buy 
stocks which are moving 
ahead already - have aban- 
doned the sector and Smith 
says product news is still 
some time away for many of 
the companies. So. it is hard 
to see what will prompt 
share , prices to rebound in 
the short term. 

Nevertheless, it seems log- 
ical to assume that at some 
point, the market's dislike of 
the sector will have gone too 
far and value will emerge to 
individual stocks. 

phUip.coggamouFT.com 




Barry Riley 


Forever blowing bubbles 

Should investors be buying while stocks last? 


A world of opportunities for 
the private investor. 


Il you .ire ;i private investor based out vide 
lhc UK and you hjve l.lSSjflll.lKlII or more 
to iiivnl. vc cun open up lhc world lor you. 
Our Intcriuuon.il Portfolio Management 
service gives >uu easy access in alt major 
cquiiv .inJ bond markets, through London 
or through our Channel Island* alliliatc. 

Our credentials are impressive. We are one 
of the iarjjot private client investment 
ma nnser; in the United Kingdom. We are 


also j member of one of the world's largest 
banking and financial services organisations 

If you would like to know more, call 
Stephen Oal.ir» in London on l-44j l~| 
bib U5f*b. Or sou can fas him on l+44| 171 

James Cape! Invcsmsent Management. 

We make the most of your inter national 
investment, wherever you are in the world. 


l.W V Apslt I' 1 


James Cupel Investment Management 

Mrrnjn II5RC drvitp 

b Bev is Marks, London EC3A 7JQ. United Kingdom 
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S teve the Strategist 

muttered: “It’s a nice 
change to visit a country 
that’s still booming. Did 
you know that new car sales to 
Thailand have dropped 75 per 
cent? That’s what I call a 
slump.* 

Escaping from Asia, Steve 
dropped by this week on his 
latest world tour, promoting a 
new stock market model “We 
call it FLOWS." he announced, 
grandly. “It stands for 
Factorised Liquidity Optimizer - 
World Scale." Suddenly, his 
laptop computer was surrounded 
by modems, mobile telephones 
and infra-red transmitters. 

After five minutes of 
messages, such as “unable to 
connect" and “please check 
password", the mode] finally 
dickered into life and a chart of 
the Dow Jones Average 
appeared, projected to 15,000 by 
I the year 2009. My heart sank. 
This looked like Steve's latest 
attempt to win a three-page 
Interview in Barron’s. 

“The momentum of the stock 
market is being persistently 
under-forecast," be said. “The 
Dow has been hitting new 
all-time highs this week, and so 
have many European bourses. 
The backward-looking, 
value-based models which say 
the markets are ridiculously 
expensive are totally irrelevant" 
He pressed a key. “This is 
different - it’s a forward-looking 
conceptualisation.” 

Maybe, I ventured, Steve 
should consider concepts such as 
profit- taking which was alSO 
evident this week. But it was 
clear enough, I agreed, that the 


dominant investment - 
institutions in western markets 
- such as the US and uk 
pension funds, and the US 
mutual funds - were running 
out of fresh supplies of the 
assets that had performed so 
wen for them. 

Equities had been booming for 
nearly 20 years, I pointed out, 
and government bonds had 
delivered big returns in the 
1990s, too. These institutions, 


-proposed which encourage the 
.replacement of equity by debt. 

“As for British government 
bonds." Steve continued, “the 
bud ge t deficit is rapidly . 
disappearing. With prospective 
supply of nil, gilt-edged yields 
are going below 6 per cent." 

In fact, government bond 
issuance was tumbling 
throughout the West, I added. 

The US budget deficit ,was, of 
course, about to disappear as 


I ‘The big immediate prospect in 
Europe is for a major expansion 
of the corporate bond market’ 


flushed with their success, were 
planning to expand rapidly - for 
instance, into new kind?; of 
funded pensions, such as the . . 

UK's stakeholder pensions. 
Meanwhile „ the US equity 
mutual funds were pulling to 
more than $2Q0bn a year net But 
it was not at a 11 dear where the . 
money could be absorbed. 

“Good thinking," agreed Steve. 
“If I may say so, the UK is a kind 
of classic extreme case, Cash 
Inflows to British institutions 
are SiOObn and growing- - excuse 
me, I only work in dollars - and 
pension funds and life-assurance 
companies already have SllObn 
to cash. But the equity market 
here has actually beds 
shrinking, apart from the cme-qff 
boost from demutualisations last 
year. Share buy-backs by UK ' 
companies, for Instance, could . 
easily be tl5bn this year, and : - 
they will probably be much . 
higher next year because, of the 
corporation tay changes already 


well, and continental European 
governments were wriggling 
into their Maastricht -borrowing 
corsets. Apoordlng^ to •' 

J.P. Morgan, net Issuance of 
government bonds by the Is 
largest countries would crash 
from $441bn to $246bn to 1998. 

.. “This yea^s.inmqrtant theme 
will be the coming scramble for 
alternative assets, "said Steve. 
“Real estate, for instance, is. 
suddenly back to fas hio n. ... 
Perhaps the pension ffyods will 
start buying commodities, like 
Warren Buffett The big 
innnedfate prospect to Europe, 
though, is for a major expansion 
of- the corporatebond market. 
We're going to see a massive, .. 
US-style securitisation .of bank - 
loans ahd’mort^gM," 

That was all very wieU, I said,; 
but pension, funds had dgpended- 
for their appeal in the long teejm 
on annual equity maritet ^returns ; 
of close to 20 per_cenL Bow .-, - 
could they poffiiblybohtinufi. tb 


deliver expectations on the basis 
of bond yields of 5 Vt or 6 per 
cent? 

. “They can't," said Steve. 
“That’s why the conditions exist 
for a classic equity market 
valuation bubble^ In Japan to 
the. 1980s, remember, dividend 
yields wenLto.0J5 per cent and 
price/eamings ratios to'60-plus. 
Now. yields are down to L4 per 
cent on Wall Street, with 

average P/Es close to 3a We’re 
already well and truly iwtn 
bubble territory to . 
pharmaceuticals, with Glaxo 
Wellcome on a p/e of 40. 

"Too_many investors are-, 
miscalculating just how far this 
: could go to the next few years. 
Company bosses, in contrast, are 
. smart enough to realise that, if 
they load themselves op with 
stock options and starve the 
market.of new equity supply, 
they will have investors over a 
barrel." 

. . But bubbles always burst, I - 
replied- They had just collapsed 
out of a clear blue sky in Asia. 
The same would happen. on_Wali 
Street when the ea rnings 
implications of the Asian crisis 
were understood fully. ‘ 
^Steye pointed to the screen-' 
“Excess money drives markets," 
he said. “Earnings per share 
trends influence individual 
; stocks andseetprs but hot the. 
overall market The important 
; point about the Asian- crisis is' ' 
tort it is generating still more 
surplus savings, which are - 
driving down global interest 

rates. The great bull market will | 
end only when people stop' .. • | 
saving; That won’t'be ahv time > 
.soon."' 
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Directors' dealings 

There was buying at James Halstead, the vinyl flooring 
manufacturer, where managing director Geoff Halstead and 
non-executive director John Wi lliams each acquired 10400 
shares at 220- to 225p, tmites Chris HilL This follows pur- 
chases or similar size by the pair over the past six months. 

□ Directors at insurance broker PWS Holdings made pur- 
chases to talling £359400. Four directors bought shares, the 
largest deal riomfrig from non-executive chairman Lord Pear- 
son who acquired 926,000 at 16p. Downbeat statements 
accompanied the last two sets of results but this buying 
appears to show a return of confidence by the board. 

□ There was heavy selling at Misys. which develops com- 
puter systems. Four directors sold a total of 213^53 shares 
for more tM" £5m, all-told. John Lomax, chairman, led the 
way with 10&253 shares at 2375p each. The company’s share 
price is at an all-time high following good interims at the 
end of January. 
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New issues 


Oxford Glycoscieuces, tbe 
biotechnology company, 
announced it would join the 
main market of the stock 
exchange this year through 
a placing which is expected 
to value it at about £100m. 

The company said it 
needed better access to capi- 
tal to fond expected rapid 
growth. It hopes this will 
give it the edge over compet- 
itors in tbe race to lodge 
patent applications. 

Oxford Glycosdences con- 
ducts research into the link s 
between genes, the proteins 
they produce, and disease. 
This has led to applications 
to conduct clinical trials on 
two new drugs. 

One is for liver cancer and 
the other for Gaucher's dis- 
ease, where lipids build 
up in the bones and cause 
splintering. 


Tbe company also plans to 
sell subscriptions and access 
to a database of information 
on genes, proteins and dis- 
ease, starting next year. 

The company lost £7.6m 
last year on sales of £1.9m. 

Around 62m shares in 
Oxford Glycosciences are 
held privately, mainly by 
venture capitalists. The 
number of new shares that 
will be issued for the placing 
has not been decided. 

The transaction, sponsored 
by Klelnwort Benson, will be 
handled by broker Cazenove. 
□ Royal Bank of Scotland 
said it would raise $200m 
(£120m) through an issue of 
dollar-denominated prefer- 
ence shares. The issue is to 
be marketed mainly to US 
retail investors. 

Jonathan Guthrie 


Current takeover bids and mergers 
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The week ahead 

Heavyweights 


M onday sees the 
start of the 
heavyweight 
season, with 18 
FTSE companies reporting 
In the next fortnight. These 
profit announcements are 
dominated by tbe sectors 
which have consistently 
taken the market higher in 
the past yean pharmaceuti- 
cals and banks. 

Monday: UBS, one of the 
. few London brokers that still 
covers Euro tunnel's results, 
is expecting pre-tax losses 
for the year of £600m 
although, at the operating 
level, the company is expec- 
ted to make a £42m profit. 
The difference is explained 
by a huge interest bill 
Tuesday. AH eyes will be 
on SmithKline Beecham's 
annual results for clues to 
the shape of the merger it is 
negotiating with UK rival 
Glaxo Wellcome. 


Analysts are expecting 
SmithKline's sales to be 
roughly level at £7^bn, held 
back by the strength of ster- 
ling and a change in 
accounting practices at a 
drug distribution subsidiary. 
DPS. 

That would take pre-tax 
profits to £1.65bn from 
£1.5Sbn. with earnings per 
share at just over 20p (I9p). 
Wednesday: Woolwich will 
be reporting its first figures 
since last summer’s £5bn 
market debut Analysts will 
be keen to hear of any acqui- 
sition plans - or whether it 
intends to hand back some 
of its £80Gm surplus capital 
to shareholders. 

One concern will be how 
much business was lost in 
the second half of last year 
when customers were free to 
move their accounts without 
worrying about losing wind- 
fall entitlements. 


In the Pink 


Don’t write off the Tories 
despite their mauling 

The next election could be close, given the mistakes of the 
government. So make your bets now, says Brian Reading 


T he next British 
general election 
is a little more 
than four years 
away. A betting 
man with enough funds 
should now wager a large 
stun on the Conservatives to 
win. They probably won't - 
but it could be a close-run 
thing and the odds against 
them are bound to narrow. 

Landslide victories do not 
guarantee success at the 
next election. The Liberals 
won overwhelmingly in 
1906, but lost their overall 
majority in 1910. Labour's 
1945 landslide was followed 
in I960 by so small a major- 
ity that it was forced to 
fight again in 1951, and lost. 
Indeed, a big majority' is 
squandered more easily 
than a small one, if only 
because, like long tenure, it 
breeds arrogance. 

There are. however, three 
fundamental reasons why 
Labour's popularity could 
plummet. Gordon Brown, 
the chancellor, is making a 
mess of running the econ- 
omy. Social security reform 
is a can of worms best not 
opened unless you know 
what to do with the con- 
tents. And, Europe will 
finally be a dominant issue 
at the next poIL 
Britain has a two-speed 
economy because the bal- 
ance between fiscal and 
monetary policy is out of 
kilter. It has been ever since 
John Major, whose govern- 
ment was voted out last 
year, allowed the budget 
deficit to get out of control 
during Britain’s ill-fated 
membership of the Euro- 
pean exchange rate mecha- 
nism. 

Norman Lamont, a rather 
good chancellor, became 
unpopular because he set 
about putting the public 
finances back on to a sound 
footing. Kenneth Clarke, a 
rather bad one, played poli- 


tics instead. He promised to 
tackle public spending 
aggressively in the longer 
term - which, for him, 
never came - but he failed 
to raise taxes in the short 
term when he should have. 

So, although Britain's 
budget is now headed back 
into balance, it should be in 
healthy surplus at this stage 
of tbe business cycle with 
the economy booming. 

With fiscal policy still too 
relaxed, monetary policy is 
too fierce. Overheating is 
being curbed, not by reduc- 
ing the excesses of con- 
sumer spending but by bam- 


seriously be reformed 
unless there are large num- 
bers of losers and winners. 
Blair has shown great cour- 
age in taking on the prob- 
lem. Before hyping the 
issue, though, he would 
have been wise to deride the 
details. 

Even the objectives 
remain uncertain. Is the 
idea to reduce total public 
spending and, if so, are the 
savings to be used to 
improve the budget balance 
or to cut taxes? Is tbe idea 
to reduce social security 
spending in order to spend 
more on health or educa- 


By 2002, the flaws in the European 
single currency will be only too 
apparent. It won't work while 
national governments control their 
own taxes and spending. The 
solution is more power for Brussels 


mering industry with an 
over-strong pound. This 
will do lasting damage to 
the supply side of the econ- 
omy. 

Worse still. Brown’s tax 
increases have bit industry 
and pension savers, not con- 
sumers, and a further blow 
has been dealt to exporters 
by the Asian debt crisis. 

Governments always 
make their worst mistakes 
during their first year in 
office. Brown should disre- 
gard those urging him to 
ease np in next month's 
Budget to avoid UK growth 
stalling. Instead, he should 
tighten, so that interest 
rates can come down. But, 
hemmed in by pre-election 
promises, he is hardly likely 
to raise personal taxation or 
cut public spending below 
the poisoned chalice targets 
he inherited from Clarke. 

Social security cannot 


tion? Or. is it to leave 
spending unchanged but to 
shift it from better-off to 
worse-off recipients? 

Whatever tbe answer, 
meaningful change must 
involve large sums of 
money - and these can 
come only from the middle 
classes. Tinkering will dis- 
appoint everyone. Tac kling 
the problem aggressively 
will alienate many Tories 
who voted Labour last 
year. 

Then, there is Europe. So 
far. both major parties have 
equivocated about this, the 
Tories because they are 
split and Labour because a 
majority of voters probably 
oppose membership of the 
single currency'. By the next 
election, though, the mug- 
wumps tan old American 
political name for those who 
sit on the fence) will have to 
climb down. 


Politics in a basically two- 
party system naturally 
aligns itself around domi- 
nant issues which split the 
electorate fairly evenly. 
There is no longer an even 
split of opinion on soc- 
ialism versus capitalism, 
hence "New" Labour offer- 
ing capitalism without 
warts. 

Rhetoric and image apart, 
there is little to choose 
between tbe policies pur- 
sued by Blair's government 
and its predecessor. Labour 
is merely lucky to have 
inherited an economic mira- 
cle rather than a mess. 

Europe is the issue which 
splits the nation and about 
which parties will realign. 
Labour will become federal- 
ists. m favour of the single 
currency. The Tories will 
become the anti-federalists, 
and against iL 

Inevitably, the Tories will 
split; old grandees have 
already declared their sup- 
port for Blair over Europe. 
But. if the Tory leader. Wil- 
liam Hague, has the courage 
to cleanse his party of 
hard-core opponents, the 
way that Blair cleansed 
Labour, the Conservatives 
could unite to fight against 
EMU membership. 

By 2002, the flaws in the 
European single currency 
wifi be only too apparent. It 
won't work while national 
governments control their 
own taxes and spending. 
The solution involves a 
lurch towards more power 
for Brussels and its bureau- 
crats. 

In continental Europe, the 
agenda for full political 
union is no secret. The 
flawed single currency is a 
means to that end. An 
anti-federalist party united 
under a courageous leader 
could win. 

■ Brian Reading is a 
director of Lombard Street 
Research. 
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I t is almost Oscar time in 
Hollywood. Will Rupert 
Murdoch, blushing prettily, 
be prevailed upon to mount 
tiie platform to Hnim his share 
of the glory when Titanic is 
awarded a prize or two? (Mur- 
doch can blush. Once, wearing 
my fearless reporter hat, I asked 
the mogul to admit he had paid 
excessively for a US publishing 
company. Murdoch blushed. 
Studied the floor. Then rallied, 
as is his wont "Well," he said at 
last, his eyes gleaming warn- 
ingly. “I paid it, didn't I7"> 

But I don't care about Titanic. 
That is because my sights are 
clamped on 2000. Recently, I 
attended a series of planning 
sessions at a legendary hotel 
east of Las Vegas where the big 
Hollywood studios picked my 
brain while finalising arrange- 
ments for the blockbuster mov- 
ies that will fait the world's 
screens two years from now. 

The studio bosses, stung by 
criticism that all they do is 
pump out glop and dross, want 
to mark the start of the third 


True Fiction 


Finding Hollywood’s lost plot 

Michael Thompson-Noel previews three cheerful movies due for release in mid-2000 


Hpi Henninm with 8 raft Of feel- 
good movies to cheer ns all up. 

I am related to several Holly- 
wood bosses (not Murdoch) by 
birth and have told them that 
the best way to fill cinemas in 
2000 will be to capitalise on the 

miiigmitni optimism that people 

like me - futurologists, seers - 
are starting to detect 

As a result T was summoned 
to the January meetings out in 
the desert at which the moguls 
authorised shooting schedules, 
casts and finances for the films 
moviegoers will be fighting to 
see in two years' time. 

Hollywood politics are spook- 
tiy Byzantine. So it will not sur- 
prise you to learn that I was 
excluded from some of the meet- 


ings, mainly those organised by 
down-at-heel studios owned by 
people unrelated to me. Bnt the 
big-bucks studios were thrill- 
rngly keen to seek my advice. As 
a result. I can tell yon about 
three movies due for release in 
mid-2000: 

The Day of the Ettro. This is a 
musical (or possibly not) set to 
2015. Introduction of a single 
Euro-currency in 1999 has 
proved to be a master-stroke. 
The world has coalesced into 
one great superstate. Russia, 
China, Asia, Africa, Oceania and 
the Americas have folded them- 
selves Into what used to be the 
European Union. World govern- 
ment! Planetary peace and pros- 
perity! But trouble looms! 


Where? In cool Britannia, of 
course, which only entered the 
single-currency area in Decem- 
ber 2014 and is ready to rock H’ 
roll right out of it again. 

Will the dream of one planet, 
one people, be wrecked by 
unruly Britons? Luckily, Bulgar- 
ian space engineers produce a 
solution. Molecule by molecule - 
this scene alone will cost 9115m 
- Britannia is beamed In the 
direction of Beta Pictoris, 
among whose alien civilisation 
the Brits, subsequently, cause 
im «irifng trouble. 

With Britain out of the way. 
Earth’s rulers declare a six- 
month global holiday devoted to 
(eminently filmable) Dionysian 
revels. I like the script so much 


that I might direct The Day of 
the Euro myselt I have asked for 
925m. 

From Here to Maternity , That 
is only a working title. Some- 
thing better will have to be 
found. But the film itself w£D be 
a humdinger. It is set to 2005. A 
conference on population treads. 
has been told that new forecasts 
are projecting a global popul- 
ation, by 2065, of GObn-plns. 
There is much alarm. Wall 
Street is threatening to crash. 

On the. last day, however, an- 
18-year-old Dutch boy, Koos, a 
trainee rhp f, is into 

the conference halL To dele- 
gates' delight, he reveals he has 
developed a combined and. 
highly efficacious aphrodlsi- 


ac/contraceptive ‘ pill using 
rhofl p ingredients - (mainly root, 
vegetables) found in any 
kitchen. 

Koos has tested the product on 
various happy females and says 
he is. willing, to disclose his 
.magic formula free of charge: 
(The boy's steamy test-runs are 
handled to.fiasfcbadfc.) 

The population experts recon- 
sider their forecasts. As a result 
of Koos’s concoction, they 
declare, global population is 
now expected- to . subside to 
78,450. Wall Street does crash. 
But hey, who cares? 

Circus Maximus 2031. The sce- 
nario for this Is based an a sci-fi . 
story by yours truly that 
appeared in toe FT In December 


1998. and foreshadowed the 
growth of the UK’s national lot- 
tery into a sinister political 
entity: In 2031, the lottery Is run 
by a computer called Megalot 
which has evolved a highly 
- advanced consciousness. 

To further its own ends, the 
government decides to spend 
Megalot’s profits on providing a 
national circuit of games, to the 
style of ancient Rome- It says it 
will build centimetre-exact 
copies of Circus Maximus and 
the Coliseum to central London. 
There wUl.be battles, chariot 
races, gladiators, wild beasts. 

The tone of the original short 
story was Weak. But such pessi- 
mism is: outmoded. The Holly- 
wood moguls' want undiluted 
optimism- in the movies of 2000, 
so Circus Maximus 2031 is being 
rewritt e n by a p halanx of Joy- 
boys, and gaining a happy* 
dappy finale. 

With films like .this' in the 
pipeline, Hollywood will no lon- 
ger be a factory of smut and 
gunk, but a pleasure palace that 
truly' liberates the human spirit. 



Arcadia 


Time to take a side in the hedge row 


As modem life hacks away at the British countryside, Kieran Cooke ignores his blisters and gets passionate about laying 


W e are high up in 
the Chiltems, 
about an hour’s 
journey from 
central London. 
Beacon’s Bottom is straight 
ahead. Bletflow Ridge is to the 
east, Kingston Blount and Aston 
Rowant off to the west A red kite 
circles overhead, its forked tall 
etched against a perfect light 
blue morning sky. 

"Right then, time to get stuck 
into the hedge." says Paul Blis- 
set, hefty looking billhook in his 
band. I turn from the landscape 
to concentrate on more back- 
breaking matters. We are on a 
weekend of hedge laying - clear- 
ing, thinning and bending a 
hedge’s strongest stems into a 
near-horizontal weave. Bllsset, a 
master of the art, is trying to 
muster his 19 troops. 

I had always assumed hedge 
laying was a gentle art, more to 
do with ikebana than lum brack- 
ing. 

But my first blister appeared 
after less than an hoar. “The first 
thing to do is clear out all the 
rubbish and old growth from the 
bottom of the hedge," says Blis- 
set Hedges are hard work. 


T he bicycle repair man in 
my neighbourhood has a 
problem, and it has 
nothing to do with the 
decrepit state of my Chinese 
bike. Fishing about in an old US 

anny ammunition box for some 
spares, the war veteran curses 
the 22-storey office block across 
the road, towering over what 
remains of the infamous “Hanoi 
Hilton", the prison whose 
eager-to-leave guests included 
captured US troops. “Now, over 
there,” - he gestures toward the 
elegant, if colonial, French lines 
of the city courthouse - 
"wouldn’t you prefer to take a 
picture of that?" 

These days, it is hard to find 
anyone with a good word to say 
about what is happening to 
Hanoi Isolated by war, 
communist dogma and poverty, 
the Vietnamese capital is 
undergoing changes more 
profound than at any time since 
its centre was carefully laid out a 
century ago by a French 
architect 

Only five years ago, no 
building was higher than about 
five storeys, save for a few overly 
grand Soviet-built meeting halls, 
the standard monuments to 
communist colonialism. Visitors 
could stroll along tree-lined 
boulevards admiring faded villas 



Britain has more than half a 
milli on miles of hedgerows, occu- 
pying an area of land greater 
than all Its nature reserves rolled 
into one. 

Between 1945 and the mid-1980s 
the country lost more than 25 per 
cent of its hedgerows. At one 
time, farmers were offered incen- 
tives to remove hedges - home to 
many hundreds of species of flora 
and fauna - in order to build 
bigger, more efficient agricul- 
tural units. Then, in one of those 
policy U-turns beloved of author- 
ity. formers were given funds to 
put the hedges back in. Some 
hedgerows simply died of neglect 

But things were different in the 
old days, when hedges were a 
prize possession. Hedge stealing 
was widespread and punished 
harshly. As I waded into the 
undergrowth I imagined what it 
might he like running off across 
the fields with a hedge under 
your arm. Or making a report to 
the local constabulary: "I wish to 
report a stolen item. About 150 
yards long, brown in winter, 
green in summer." 

We are divided into twos. Each 
pair is given 10 yards of hedge to 
complete over the weekend. A 


nervous novice, I am the odd one 
out and float between various 
teams like a trainee hairdresser, 
studiously watching and tidying 
up. 

Hedge laying has its own 
vocabularly. The steins cut 
almost through and then laid 
down to form the new hedgerow 
are called pleachers. Heathertogs 
or ethers are the long flexible 
rods, usually ash or hazel wood, 
used to bind the top. 

The idea is to promote growth 
at the bottom of the hedge. In 
time it should grow into a solid 
barrier, promote plant life and be 
a valuable wildlife habitat. 
Hedgerows also act as runs for 
animals to move between isolated 
woodland areas. 

Chopping and sawing away, 1 
think of the way the hedgerow 
has entered the language. Crafty 
punters hedge their bets. Fleet- 
footed financiers hedge funds. 
There are the patron saints of the 
hedge - the hedgehog and hedge 
sparrow. My grandmother is 
probably laughing down at me. 
She always used to say I looked 
as though I'd been dragged 
through a hedge backwards. 

Blisset, a computer specialist 


during the week, gives up most 
of his weekends to teach hedge 
laying courses. Fran, a systems 
analyst, gives me a quick safety 
talk. "Take your glove off when 
using the billhook else It might 
fly out of your hand And don't 
act the he-man, take things 
slowly and carefully.” 

After a 

morning's work, 
our hedge, or 
what is left 
of it, has 
more gaps in it 
than a bad 
boxer’s teeth 

Hedges divide areas, keep in 
livestock, act as windbreaks and, 
says my friend McCoy, form an 
essential part of form furniture: 
“A cow will amble over to the 
hedge and have a good scratch 
against the hawthorn. It’s all part 
of the divine plan.” 


Metropolis 


There is also something quint- 
essentiaTly English about hedge- 
rows. “Old overgrown hedges, 
full of blossom in spring and set 
with hollow ivy-tods and other 
reminders of antiquity, are part 
of the romance of the English 
landscape,” says Oliver Rack- 
ham, an a uth o ri ty on the coun- 
tryside and its history.* 

For writer Laurie Lee, hedges 
were part of the rhythm of rural 
life: "Such a morning it is when 
love leans through geranium 
windows and calls with a cocker- 
el’s tongue. 

"When red-haired girls scamper 
like roses over the rain-green 
grass, and the sun drips honey. 

"When hedgerows grow vener- 
able berries dry black as blood, 
and holes suck in their bees.”** 
Yet England cannot claim a 
hedgerow monopoly. Around 
55BC. Julius Caesar came across 
them in Flanders. Alexander the 
Great encountered hedges In 
what is now Iran. Today, there 
are hedged fields in areas as 
diverse as the Peruvian Andes, , 
the Austrian Alps, in Crete and 
in several states of the US. 

After a morning’s work, our 
hedge, or what is left of It, has 


mare gaps in it than a bad box- 
er’s teeth. "Don’t worry," says’ 
Fran. It will all fill out in the 
end. Alta a while you begin to 
see what’s being created. People 
get very passionate about their 
stretch of hedge.” 

We stop for tea anil .sand- 
wiches. I seize the chance to get 
to know my coHbagnes. Marcus is 
an accountant On his fourth 
hedge laying weekend. "You 
learn a skflL if s in the open air 
and it's always good at the pub in 
the evenings.” Martin, an Oxford 
economics lecturer, ~ls on fire 
duty, binning off all the dis- 
carded wood and brush. “Ife sat- ; 
isfping work and there is a great 
sense of camaraderie. Nothing 
like it for taking your mind off 
life’s problems." 

Blisset goes up and down the 
ranks of his ■ troops ■ offering . 
advice and encouragement. “That 
looks good, nice and neat.” Hie 
could be an artist admiring a : 
student’s brushwork- Blisset Is a 
dab hand with the chainsaw, 
which is -used to fall ' the more ' 
obstinate looking limbs.. "The 
purists say we should: not use 
anything -mechanised.. Ttell them 
if they feel like that they should 


travel hy horse and cart” 

My noviciate continues 
through hours of clearing, chop- 
ping .and sawing. Chopping the 
steins to become pleachers is a 
delicate task. .Too much enthusi- 
asm with the billhook and you 
lose the stem Too little and it 
will not bend. "Careful,” says 
Bllsset as I hack away; 

After years of neglect and 
removal, hedgerows are again a 
source of interest Every week- 
end during the hedge laying sea- 
son - October to March - hun- 
dreds turn out around the UK 
with their billhooks and saws. 
Companies such as National Grid 
provide- money for hedge laying 
courses. 

At the end of the first day my 
hands are full of thorns and my 
spine is like a twisted heathering. 
Butl 'would happfiy lie down and 
embrace those branches. There is 
nothing quiteHke a spot of hedge 
laying for arousing the sap of 
real passion. 

* Offoer Rackham , The History of 
the Countryside. Published by 
PhoemxQitmL 

.** From Day of These Days by 
Laurie -Lee (Laurie Lee, Selected 
Poems, PatffumX 


Where life is a faQade 

Asia’s financial crisis could be a blessing for Hanoi, writes Jeremy Grant 


with gardens tastefully overrun 
by tropical vegetation. Cars were 
rare and cyclo-rickshaws the only 
way of getting around. 

But progress has marched in 
formation down Hanoi's streets, 
past its tranquil lakes and 
through the crumbling Old 
Quarter, leaving stark glass and 
steel buildings and a Jumble of 
ill- 

conceived “mini-hotels”, 
supermarkets and food stalls. 
Masterplans aimed at bringing 
some order to the chaos have 
come and gone, foundering on 
bureaucracy and the greasing of 
palms. Government height 
restrictions were introduced in 
1994 - too late to stop the worst 
excesses. And unscrupulous 
developers, along with 
unscrupulous local officials, have 
found creative ways of rewriting 
the rule book. 

High-rises loom incongruously 
over stuccoed villas, some still 
inhabited by several famin es or 


ageing Vietnam war heroes. A 
handful of five-star hotels stand 
half-finished. The only reprieve 
could come from Asia's financial 
crisis, which has seriously 
wounded the more aggressive 
developers in the region’s most 
elegant capital city. 

"The pressure is off. It’s a real 
blessing in disguise,” says Lawrle 
Wilson, an Australian architect 
and former adviser to Vietnam. 

Dao Ngoc Nghiem, deputy chief 
architect, points to a masterplan 
hanging on his office wall, 
packed with grand visions for 
2020. He declares an end to any 
further high-rise construction in 
the historic city centre. Office 
blocks are to be banished to an 
area on the outskirts earmarked 
for a financial centre. 

“By 2020. Hanoi will still have 
its old face. Well not go the way 
of Bangkok. Kuala Lumpur and 
other cities. We have learned 
from their mistakes." 

Conveniently absent from this 


vision is how to get the various 
agencies involved to implement 
any plans. Previous initiatives - 
like one to save 140 villas by 
letting them to foreign 
companies - foundered on petty 
rivalries, corruption and the lack 

There is Zinc 
Street, Sugar 
Street . . . 
charming, 
but a virtual 
slum 

of consensus among a multitude 
of offices with conflicting 

oversight 

Preservation is only part of the 
issue. The challenge is how to 
address the demands for 
improved living standards in a 
city hopelessly ill-equipped for 


the modem world. Hanoi was 
designed for 250,000 people but 
strains under a population 10 
times that. Water and sewerage 
systems have not been upgraded 
since the French commissioned 
them a century ago. Then there 
are the motorcycles that plague 
other Asian cities. Every week, ■ 
600 new motorbikes join the 
swarms already on the streets. - 
Public transport is virtually 
non-existent Trams plied the 
streets for decades but were 
abandoned in 1974. deemed a 
nuisance in the then pleasantly : 
empty streets. 

The Old Quarter, just north of 
Restored Sword Lake, Is targeted 
for attention. Tourists are drawn 
to its dense warren of streets 
with spice shops, old Chinese 
pharmacies, carpenters, metal 
workers and shoemakers. There 
Is Basketweavere Street, Zinc : 
Street, Sugar Street But 
charming as it seems to the 
passing visitor, the Inhabitants - 


are living in a -virtual slum. Half 
of the homes have taps; the rest . 
use communal pipes which 
empty on to the pavement . 

Preservation means little to 
Nguyen ThucOanh, 42, who 
shares a backyard with 12 • - 
households. Ten years ago her . 
mother appealed to tbedty. - 
council to help upgrade haste ..' V 
-facilities. “We’ve been waiting for 
a reply but haven't heard 
anything yet” . 

Intheahsem^qf g ov eiu meht' 
action, people have gone ahead • : ; - 
with' their own garish-ho me . 

improvements - strip lighting; ' 

■ plastic hoardings —ririntng the ■. 
fabric of the. Old Quarter. Lawrle ; 
Wilson says plaimm ^iould ^: -- 
conslder creating fabtisi^y>. 

estates,- to P* 

could move,, and th^seiectiys^/ 
preser v ation of thejhrench 
culturei^Yoa dm'thaviefbSay:!^ r 
every Frerudtyfflasitouiabe, ,'A’f 
raved as a showcase. Tb$,i : M- 


- people's; living standards.”' ' - 

The ’tourist crowd, though, will 
always'cohie expecting to have 
their picture postcard images of 
cdlonial Hanol confirmed. With a 

bit of juck,.they wiU not be- . • 

disappointed. It is still possible to 

- chance on deserted alleyways . 
lined with quirky, crumbling 
facades, their green shutters .. 
yawning open as the day’s 
laundry flutters in the breeze. 

*• There might be an old man , still 
dressed in pyjamas, reading in a 
wicker chair. Or a. woman 
fighting joss sticks for. the famil y 
s hrin e . - 

___ • Ask Hanoi residents how the 
“■ city might-look in a decade, and 
-..many find it difficult to picture : 
the place any. diffident from the 
way it was when they grew up. 
That is somehow co mfo rting. 

. The tocyde repair roan thinks 
far : a moment "Tve never been 
. ■ abroad. Maybe it’ll be a bit like 
Dalat”-.acool mountain retreat . 
-fir Soufl^mVietnffln popular 
■ :wftoFrench cqlonlalofficersr-- ■ 
“they qdl that ‘petit Paris’, you 




inunnimit’tbtaglsfe 
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